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6 INTRODUCTION. 
0 thoſe 10 wiſh well to the inte- 

is reſts of learning and mankind, and 
7 who are more ambitious to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves as men, than as diſpu- 
tants, it is matter of humiliation and re- 
gret, that names and things have ſo oft 
been miſtaken for each other; that ſo 
much of the philoſopher's time muſt be 
employed in aſcertaining the ſignification 
of words; and that ſo many doctrines, of 
high reputation, and of ancient date, when 
traced to their firſt principles, have been 
found to terminate in verbal ambiguity. 
If I have any knowledge of my own heart, 
or of the ſubject I propoſe to examine, I 
may venture to aſſure the- reader, that it 
is no part of the deſign of this book, to 
encourage verbal diſputation... On the con- 
trary, it is my fincere purpoſe to avoid it, 
and to do every thing in my power to 
check it; convinced as I am, that it ne- 
ver can do any good, and that it has been 
the cauſe of much miſchief, both in phi- 
loſophy and in common life. And I hope 
* a fairer chance to eſcape it, than 
A ſome 
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ſome who have gone before me in this 
part of ſcience. I aim at no paradoxes; 
my prejudices (if certain inſtinctive ſug- 
geſtions of the underſtanding may be ſo 
called) are all in favour of truth and vir- 
tue; and I have no principles to fupport, 
but thoſe which ſeem to me to have in- 
fluenced the judgements of a great majo- 

rity of mankind in all ages of the world. 
Many will think, that there is but little 
merit in this declaration; it being as 
much for my own credit, as for the inte- 
reſt of mankind, that I guard againſt a 
practice, which is acknowledged to be in 
every reſpect unprofitable, and in ſome 
reſpects pernicious. A verbal diſputant ! 
what claim can he have to the title of Phi- 
loſopher ! what has he to do with the laws 
of nature, with the obſervation of facts, 
with life and manners! Let him not in- 
trude upon the company of men of ſcience; 
but repoſe with his brethren Aquinas and 
Suarez, 1n the corner of ſome Gothic cloi- 
{ter, dark as his underſtanding, and cold 
as his heart. Men are now become too 
judicious to be amuſed with words, and 
too firm-minded to be confuted with quib- 
bles. — Many of my contemporaries would 
readily 
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readily join in this apoſtrophe, who yet 
are. themſelves the dupes of ſome of the 
moſt egregious dealers in logomachy that 
ever perverted the faculty of ſpeech. I 

fat, from ſome inſtances that have oc- 
curred to my own obſervation, I have 
reaſon to believe, that verbal controverſy 
hath not always, even in this age, been 
accounted a contemptible thing: and the 
reader, when he comes to be better ac- 


quainted with my ſentiments, will per- 


haps think the foregoing declaration 
more diſintereſted, than at firſt ight it may 
appear. 

They who form opinions concerning 
the manners and principles of the times, 
may be divided into three claſſes. Some 
will tell us, that the preſent age tranſcends 
all that have gone before it, in politeneſs, 
learning, and good ſenſe; will thank 
Providence (or their ſtars) that their lot 
of life has been caſt in ſo glorious a 
period; and wonder how men could poſ- 
fibly ſupport exiſtence amidſt the 1gno- 
rance and barbariſm of former days. By 
others we are accounted a generation of 
triflers and profligates, ſcioliſts in learn- 
ig, hypocrites in virtue, and formaliſts 
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in good-breeding ; *' wiſe only when we 
follow the ancients, and fooliſh whenever 
we deviate from their footſteps. - Such vio- 
lent ſentiments are generally wrong: and 
therefore I am diſpoſed to adopt the no- 
tions of thoſe who may be conſidered as 
forming an intermediate claſs; who, tho 
not blind to the follies, are yet willing to 
acknowledge the virtues, both of paſt ages, 


and of the preſent. And ſurely, in every 
age, and in every man, there is ſome- 


thing to praiſe, as well as ſomething to 


blame. 


When I ſurvey the philoſophy of the 
preſent age, I find much matter of ap- 
plauſe and admiration. Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and Natural Hiſtory, in 
all their branches, have riſen to a pitch of 
perfection, which doth fignal honour to 
human reaſon, and far ſurpaſſeth what 
the moſt ſanguine of former times could 
have expected: and the paths to further 
improvement in thoſe ſciences are ſo clear- 
ly marked out, that nothing but honeſty 
and attention ſeems neceſſary to enfure 
the ſucceſs of future adventurers. Moral 
Philoſophy and Logic have not been ſo for- 
tunate: yet, even here, we have happily got 

rid 
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rid of much pedantry and jargon; our ſy- 
ſtems have more the appearance of liberal 
ſentiment, good taſte, and correct compo- 
fition, than thoſe of the ſchoolmen ; we 
diſclaim (at leaſt in words) all attachment 
to hypotheſis and party; profeſs to ſtudy 
men and things, as well as books and 
words; and aſſert, with the utmoſt vehe- 
mence of proteſtation, our love of truth, 
of candour, and of ſound philoſophy. 
But let us not be deceived by appearances. 
Neither Moral Philoſophy, nor the kin- 
dred ſciences of Logic and Criticiſm, are at 
preſent upon the moſt deſirable footing. 
The rage of paradox and ſyſtem hath tranſ- 
formed them (although of all ſciences theſe 
ought to be the ſimpleſt and the cleareſt) 
into a maſs of confuſion, ' darkneſs, and 
abſurdity. One kind of jargon is laid a- 
ſide; but another has been adopted, e- 
qually frivolous, though more faſhion- 
able. Hypotheſis, though verbally diſ- 
claimed, is really adhered to with as much 
obſtinacy as ever. Words have been de- 
fined ; but their: ambiguity continues. 
Appeals have been made to experience; 
but with ſuch miſrepreſentation and equi- 
eee as plainly ſhow the authors to 


have 
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have been more concerned for their theo- 
ry, than for the truth. All ſciences, and 
eſpecially Moral Philoſophy, ought to re- 


gulate human practice: practice is regula- 


ted by principles, and all principles ſup- 


- poſe conviction: yet the aim of our moſt 
celebrated moral ſyſtems 1s, to diveſt the 
mand of every principle, and of all con- 
vichon ; and, conſequently, to diſqualify 
man for action, and to render him as uſe- 
leſs, and as wretched, as poſſible. In a 


word, SCEPTICISM is now the profeſſion 


of every faſhionable inquirer into human 
nature; a ſcepticiſm which 1s not confi- 
ned to points of mere ſpeculation, but hath 
been extended to practical truths of the 
higheſt importance, even to the principles 
of morality and religion. Proofs of all 
theſe aſſertions will appear in the ſequel. 

I faid, that my prejudices are all in fa- 
vour of truth and virtue. To avow any 
ſort of prejudice, may perhaps ſtartle ſome 
readers. If it ſhould, I muſt here intreat 
all ſuch to pauſe a moment, and aſk of 
their own hearts theſe fimple queſtions. 
Are virtue and truth uſeful to mankind? 
Are they matters of indifference? Or are 
they pernicious ? If any one finds him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf diſpoſed to think them pernicious, or 
matters of indifference, I would adviſe. 
him to lay my book aſide; for it doth not 
contain one ſentiment in which he can be 
intereſted, nor one expreſſion with which 
he can be pleaſed. But he who believes, 
that virtue and truth are of the higheſt 
importance, that in them is laid the foun- 
dation of human happineſs, and that on 
them depends the very exiſtence of human 
ſociety, and of human creatures, — that 
perſon and I are of the fame mind; I have 
no prejudices which he would wiſh me not 
to have: he may proceed; and I hope he 
will proceed with pleaſure, and encourage, 
with his approbation, this honeſt attempt 
to vindicate truth and virtue; and to o- 
verturn that pretended philoſophy, which 
ſuppoſeth, or which may lead us to ſup- 
poſe, every dictate of conſcience, and e- 
very impulſe of underſtanding, OO 
able and ambiguous. 

This ſceptical philoſophy (as it is call- | 
ed) ſeems to me to be dangerous, not be- 
cauſe it is ingenious, but becauſe it is 
ſubtle and obſcure. Were it rightly un- 
derſtood, no confutation of it would be 
neceſſary; for it does in fact confute it- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf, as I hope to demonſtrate. But many, 
to my certain knowledge, have read: it, 
and admitted its tenets, who do not un- 
derſtand the grounds of them; and ma- 
ny more, ſwayed by the faſhion of the 
times, have greedily adopted its conclu- 
ſions, without any knowledge whatſoever 
of the premiſes, or any concern about 
them. An attempt therefore to expoſe 
this pretended philoſophy to public view, 
in its proper colours, will not, J hope, be 
cenſured as impertinent by any whoſe opi- 
nion I value: if it ſhould, I ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied with the approbation of my own con- 
ſcience, which will never reproach m me for 
n to do good. 

I am ſorry, that in the counts of this 
inquiry, it will not always be in my 
power to ſpeak of ſome celebrated names 
with that deference, to which ſuperior ta- 
lents, and ſuperior virtue, are always en- 
titled. Every friend to civil and religious 
liberty, every lover of mankind, every 
admirer of ſincerity, and ſimplicity of man- 
ners, every heart that warms at the recol- 
lection of diſtinguiſhed virtue, muſt conſi- 
der Mr Lockk as one of the moſt amiable, 


and moſt illuſtrious men, that ever our 
nation 
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nation produced. Such he is, and ſuch 
he always will be, in my eſtimation. The 
parts of his philoſophy to which truth 
obliges me to object, are but few, and, 
compared with the extent and importance 
of his other writings, extremely inconſi- 
derable. I object to them, becauſe I think 
them erroneous and dangerous; and I am 
convinced, that their author, if he had li- 
ved to ſee the inferences that have been 
drawn from them, would have been the 
firſt to declare them abſurd, and would 
have expunged them from his works with 
indignation. Dr BERKELEY was equally 
amiable in his life, and equally a friend to 
truth and virtue. In elegance of compo- 
fition he was perhaps ſuperior. I admire 
his virtues : I can never ſufficiently ap- 
plaud his zeal in the cauſe of religion: 
bur ſome of his reaſonings on the ſubject 
of human nature I cannot admit, without 
renouncing my claim to rationality. 'There 
is a Writer now alive, of whoſe philoſophy 
I have much to ſay. By his philoſophy, 
I mean the ſentiments he hath publiſhed 
in a book called, A Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture, in three volumes, printed in the year 
1739; the principal doctrines of which he 

IT B hath 
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hath fince republiſhed again and again, 
under the title of, Eſays Moral and Politi- 
cal, &c. Of his other works I ſay no- 
thing; nor have I at preſent any concern 
with them. Virgil is ſaid to have been a 


bad proſe-writer *; Cicero was certainly a 


bad poet : and this author, though not 
much acquainted with human nature, and 
therefore not well qualified to write a trea- 
tiſe upon it, may yet be an excellent poli- 
tician, financier, and hiſtorian. His high 
merit in theſe three reſpects is indeed u- 
niverſally allowed: and if my ſuffrage 
could add any thing to the luſtre of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, I ſhould here, 
with great fincerity and pleaſure, join my 
voice to that of the public, and make ſuch 
an encomium on the author of the Hiſtory 
of England as would not offend any of his 
rational admirers. But why 1s this au- 
thor's character ſo replete with inconſiſt- 
ency ! why thould his principles and his 
talents extort at once our eſteem and de- 
teſtation, our applauſe and | contempt ! 
That he, whoſe manners in private life are 


{o agreeable, ſhould yet, in the public ca- 


Seneca, Controv, lib, 3. 
pacity 
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pacity of an author, have given ſo much 
cauſe of juſt offence to all who love virtue 
and mankind, is to me matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment and ſorrow, as well as of indigna- 
tion. That he, who ſucceeds ſo well in 
deſcribing the fates of nations, ſhould yet 
have failed ſo egregiouſly in explaining the 
operations of the mind, is one of thoſe 
incongruities in human genius, for which 
perhaps philoſophy will never be able fully 
to account. That he, who ſo impartially 
hath ſtated the oppoſite pleas and princi- 
ples of our political factions, ſhould yet 
have adopted the moſt illiberal prejudices 


againſt natural and revealed religion; 


that he, who on ſome occaſions hath diſ- 
played even a profound erudition, ſhould 
at other times, when intoxicated with a 
favourite theory, have ſuffered affirma- 
tions to eſcape him, which would have 
fixed the opprobrious name of Seioliſt on 
a leſs celebrated author ; and, finally, 
that a moral philoſopher, who ſeems to 
have exerted his utmoſt ingenuity in 
ſearching after paradoxes, ſhould yet hap- 
pen to light on none, but ſuch as are all, 
without exception, on the fide of licen- 
tiouſneſs and ſcepticiſm : theſe are in- 

B 2 conſiſtencies 
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conſiſtencies perhaps equally inexplicable ; 
at leaſt they are ſuch as I do not at pre- 
ſent chuſe to explain. And yet, that this 
author is chargeable with all theſe incon- 
ſiſtencies, will not, I think, be denied by 
any perſon of ſenſe and candour, who 
hath read his works with attention. His 
philoſophy hath done great harm. Its ad- 
mirers, I know, are very numerous; but 
I have not as yet met with one perſon, 
who both admired and underſtood it. We 
are prone to believe what we with to be 
true: and moſt of this author's philoſo- 
phical tenets are ſo well adapted to what I 
fear I may call the faſhionable notions of 
the times, that thoſe who are ambitious 
to conform themſelves to the latter will 
hardly be diſpoſed to examine ſcrupulouſ- 
ly the evidence of the former. Ha- 
ving made this declaration, which I do in 
the ſpirit of an honeſt man, ] muſt take 
the liberty to treat. this author with that 
plainneſs, which the cauſe of truth, the 


intereſts of ſociety, and my own con- 


ſcience, require. The ſame candour that 
prompts me to praiſe, will alſo oblige me 
to blame. The inconſiſtency is not in me, 
but in him. Had I done hut half as much 

as 
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as he, in labouring to ſubvert principles 
which ought ever to be held ſacred, I 
know not whether the friends of truth 
would have granted me any indulgence; 
I am ſure they ought not. Let me be 
treated with the lenity due to a good ci- 
tizen, no longer than I act as becomes 
one. 
If it ſhall be acknowledged by the can- 
did and intelligent reader, that I have in 
this book contributed ſomething to the 
eſtabliſhment of old truths, I ſhall not be 
much offended, though others ſhould pre- 
tend to diſcover, that I have advanced no- 
thing new. Indeed I would not with to 
ſay any thing on theſe ſubjects, that hath 
not often occurred to the common ſenſe 
of mankind. In Logic and Morals, we 
may have new treatiſes, and new theories; 
but we are not now to expect new diſco- 
veries. The principles of moral duty 
have long been underſtood in theſe en- 
lightened parts of the world; and man- 
kind, in the time that is paſt, have had 
more truth under their conſideration, than 
they will probably have in the time to 
come. Yet he who makes thefe ſciences 
the ſtudy of his life, may perhaps collect 

| particulars 
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particulars concerning their evidence, 
which, though known to a few, are un- 
known to many; may ſet ſome objects in 
a more ſtriking light, than that in which 
they have been formerly viewed; may de- 
viſe methods of confuting new errors, and 
expoſing new paradoxes ; and may hit up- 
on a more popular way of expreſſing what 
has hitherto been exhibited in too dark and 
myſterious a form, 

It is commonly acknowledged, that the 
ſcience of human nature is of all human 
ſciences the moſt curious and important. 
To know ourſelves, is a precept which the 
wiſe in all ages have recommended, and 
which is enjoined by the authority of re- 
velation itſelf, Can any thing be of more 
conſequence to man, than to know what is 
his duty, and how he may arrive at hap- 
pineſs? It is from the examination of 
his own heart that he receives the firſt in- 
timations of the one, and the only ſure 
criterion of the other. — What can be 
more uſeful, more delightful, and more 
ſublime, than to contemplate the Deity ? 
It is in the works of nature, particularly 
in the conſtitution of the human foul, that 


we diſcern the firſt and moſt conſpicuous 


traces 
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traces of the Almighty : for without ſome 
previous acquaintance with our own mo- 
ral nature, we could not poſſibly have any 
certain knowledge of His. — Deſtitate of 
the hope of immortality, and a future re- 
tribution, how contemprible, how miſera- 
ble is man! And yet, did not our mo- 
ral feelings, in concert with what our rea- 
ſon diſcovers of the Deity, evidence the 
neceſſity of a future ſtate, in vain ſhould 
we pretend to judge rationally of that re- 
velation by which life and immortality 
have been brought to light. | 
How then is this ſcience to be learned ? 

In what manner are we to ſtudy human 
nature? Doubtleſs by examining our own 
hearts and feelings, and by attending to 
the conduct of other men. But are not the 
writings of philoſophers uſeful towards 
the attainment of this ſcience? Moſt 
certainly they are: for whatever improves 
the ſagacity of judgement, the ſenfibility 
of moral perception, or the delicacy of 
taſte; whatever renders our knowledge of 
moral and intellectual facts more exten- 
five ; whatever impreſſeth us with ſtronger 
and more enlarged ſentiments of duty, with 
more affecting views of God and Provi- 

dence, 
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dence, and with greater energy of belief in 
the doctrines of natural religion; — every 
thing of this ſort either makes us more 
thoroughly acquainted, or prepares us for 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted, 
with our own nature, with the nature of 


bother beings, and with the relations which 


they and we bear to one another. But I 
fear we ſhall not be able to improve our- 
ſelves in any one of theſe reſpects, by 
reading the modern ſyſtems of ſcepticiſm. 
What account then are we to make. of 
thoſe ſyſtems, and their authors? The 
following diſſertation is partly deſigned as 
an anſwer to this queſtion. But it has a 
further view. It propoſes to examine the 
foundations of this ſcepticiſm, and to ſee 
whether theſe be conſiſtent with what all 
mankind muſt acknowledge to be the 
foundations of truth; to inquire whether 
the cultivation of ſcepticiſm be ſalutary or 
pernicious to ſcience and mankind; and 
whether it may not be poſſible to deviſe 
certain criteria, by which the abſurdity of 
its concluſions may be detected, even by 
thoſe who may not have leiſure, or ſubtlety, 
or metaphyſical knowledge, ſufficient to 
qualify them for a logical confutation of 

rol 
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all its premiſes. If it be confeſſed, that 
the preſent age hath ſome tendency to 
licentiouſneſs, both in -principle and 
practice, and that the works of ſceptical 
writers have ſome tendency to favour that 
licentiouſneſs; it will alſo be confeſſed, 
that this deſign is neither abſurd. nor un- 


| ſeaſonable. | | 


A celebrated writer “ on human nature 
hath obſerved, that © if truth be at all 
* within the reach of human capacity, it 
is certain it muſt lie very deep and ab- 
* ſ{truſe:” and a little after he adds, that 
he would eſteem it a ſtrong preſump- 
*.tion againſt the philoſophy he is going 
* to unfold, were it ſo very eaſy and ob- 
* vious.” I am ſo far from adopting this 
opinion, that I declare, in regard to the 
few things I have to ſay on human na- 
ture, that I ſhould eſteem it a very ſtrong 
preſumption againſt them, if they were 
not eaſy and obvious. Phyſical and ma- 
thematical truths are aften exceedingly 
abſtruſe ; but facts and experiments rela- 
ting to the human mind, when expreſſed 
in proper words, ought to be obvious to. 


60 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 3. 4: 


0 all. 
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all. I find, that thoſe poets, hiſtorians, 
and noveliſts, who have given the moſt 


lively diſplays of human nature, and who 
abound moſt in ſentiments eaſily compre- 


hended, and readily admitted as true, are 
the moſt entertaining, as well as the moſt 


uſeful. How then ſhould the philoſophy. 


of the human mind be ſo difficult and ob- 
ſcure? Indeed, if it be an author's deter- 
mined purpoſe to advance paradoxes, 
ſome of which are incredible, and others 
incomprehenſible; if he be willing to a- 
vail himſelf all he can of the natural am- 
biguity of language in ſupporting thoſe 
paradoxes; or if he enter upon inquiries 
too refined for human underſtanding; he 
muſt often be obſcure, and often unintel- 


ligible. But my views are very different. 


I only intend to ſuggeſt ſome hints for 
guarding the mind againſt error; and 
theſe, I hope, will be found to be deduced 
from principles which every man of com- 
mon capacity may examine by his daily 
experience. 


It is true, that ſeveral ſubjects of in- 
tricate ſpeculation are examined in this 


book: but I have endeavoured, by con- 


ſtant appeals to fact and experience, by 
illuſtrations 
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illuſtrations and examples the moſt fami- 
liar I could think of, and by a plainneſs 
and perſpicuity of expreſſion which ſome- 
times may appear too much affected, to 
examine them in ſuch a way, as I hope 
cannot fail to render them intelligible, 
even to thoſe who are not much conver- 
ſant in ſtudies of this kind. Truth, like 
virtue, to be loved, needs only to be ſeen. 
My principles require no diſguiſe; on the 
contrary, they will, if I miſtake not, be 
moſt eaſily admitted by thoſe who beſt un- 
derſtand them. And I am perſuaded, 
that the ſceptical ſyſtem would never have 
made ſuch an alarming progreſs, if it had 
been well underſtood. The ambiguity of 
its language, and the intricacy and 
length of ſome of its fundamental inveſti- 
gations, have unhappily been too ſucceſs- 
ful in producing that confuſion of ideas, 
and indiſtinctneſs of apprehenſion, in the 
minds both of authors and readers, which 
are ſo favourable to error and ſophiſtry. 

Few men have ever engaged in contro- 
verſy, religious, political, or philoſophi- 
cal, without being in ſome degree charge- 
able with miſapprehenſion of the adverſa- 

an | C2 ry's 
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ry's meaning. That I have never erred 
in this way, I dare not affirm. But I am 
conſcious of having done every thing in 
my power to guard againſt it. The great- 
er part of theſe papers have lain by me 
for ſeveral years; they have been repeat- 
edly peruſed by ſome of the acuteſt philo- 
ſophers of the age, whom I have the ho- 
nour to call my friends, and to whoſe ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance, on this, as on other 
occaſions, Jam deeply indebted. I have 
availed myſelf all I could of reading and 
converſation; and endeavoured, with all 
the candour I am maſter of, to profit by 
every hint of improvement, and to exa- 
mine to the bottom every objection, which 
others have offered, or myſelf could de- 
viſe. And may I not be permitted to add, 
that every one of thoſe who have peruſed 
this eſſay, has adviſed the author to pu- 
bliſh it; and that many of them have en- 
couraged him by this inſinuation, to him 
the moſt flattering of all others, That by 
ſo doing, he would probably be of ſome 
ſervice to the cauſe of truth, virtue, and 
mankind ? In this hope he ſubmits it to 
the public. And it is this hope only that 
could have induced him to attempt pole- 

mical 
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mical diſquiſition: a ſpecies of writing, 
which, in his own judgement, is not the 
moſt creditable; which he knows, to his 
coſt, is not the moſt pleaſing; and of 
which he is well aware, that it can hardly 
fail to draw upon him the reſentment of a 
numerous and very faſhionable party. 
But, | 


Welcome for thee, fair Virtue ! all the paſt ; 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome even the laſt, 


If theſe pages, which he hopes none will 
condemn who have not read, ſhall throw 
any light on the firſt principles of moral 
ſcience ; if they ſhall ſuggeſt, to the young 
and unwary, any cautions againſt that ſophi- 
ſtry, and licentiouſneſs of principle, which 
too much infect the converſations and 
compoſitions of the age; if they ſhall, in 
any meaſure, contribute to the ſatisfaction 
of any of the friends of truth and virtue; 
his purpoſe will be completely anſwered : 
and he will, to the end of his life, rejoice 
in the recollection of thoſe painful hours 
which he paſſed in the examination of this 
moſt important controverſy. 


AN 
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NATURE and IMMUTABILITY 
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IN OPPOSITION TO 


SOPHISTRY and SCEPTICISM. 


the following manner. 
FIRST, I ſhall endeavour to trace 
the ſeveral kinds of Evidence and Rea- 
ſoning up to their firſt principles; with a 
view to aſcertain the Standard of truth, 
and explain its immutability. 


BE to treat this ſubject in 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhow, that my ſen- 
timents on this head, however inconſiſt- 
ent with the genius of ſcepticiſm, - and 
with the practice and principles of ſcep- 
tical writers, are yet perfectly conſiſtent 
with the genius of true philoſophy, and 
with the practice and principles of thoſe 
-whom all acknowledge to have been the 
moſt ſucceſsful in the inveſtigation of 
truth : concluding with ſome inferences 
or rules, by which the more important 
fallacies of the ſceptical philoſophy may 
be detected by every perſon of common 
ſenſe, even though he ſhould not poſſeſs 
acuteneſs or metaphyſical knowledge ſuffi- 
cient to qualify him for a logical confuta- 
tion of them. 

THIRDLY, I ſhall anſwer ſome objec- 
tions; and make ſome remarks, by way 
of Eſtimate of ſcepticiſm and ſceptical 
writers. 


I divide my diſcourſe in this manner, 
chiefly with a view to the reader's accom- 
modation. An exact arrangement of 
parts is neceſſary to confer elegance on a 
whole; but I am more ſtudious of utility 
than of elegance. And though my ſenti- 
ments might have been exhibited in a 
more 
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more ſyſtematic order, I am apt to think, 
that the order in which they firſt occurred 
to me 1s the moſt natural, and may be the 
moſt effectual for accompliſhing my pur- 


pole. 
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Or THE STANDARD OF TRur R. 


HE love of truth has ever been ac- 7 
counted a good principle. Where t 
it is known to prevail, we expect f 
to find integrity and ſteadineſs; a temper t 
of mind favourable to every virtue, and v 
tending in an eminent degree to the ad- ” 
vancement of public utility, To have no 
concern for the truth, to be falſe and fal- a 
lacious, is a character which no perſon tr 
who is not utterly abandoned would chuſe W m 
to bear; it is a character from which we th 
expect nothing but levity and inconſiſt- te 
ence. Truth ſeems, ro be conſidered by fl ab 
all mankind as ſomething fixed, un- WU we 
changeable, and eternal; it may therefore I to 
be thought, that to vindicate the perma- fat 
nency of truth is really to diſpute with- I ſor 
out an adverſary, And indeed, if theſe ten 
queſtions were propoſed in general terms,— |} to 
Is there ſuch a thing as truth? Are truth I ſub 
and 
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and falſchood different and oppoſite ? Is 


truth permanent and eternal? — few per- 
ſons would be hardy enough to anſwer in 
the negative. Attempts, however, have 
been made, ſometimes through inadvert- 
ence, rarely (I hope) from deſign, to un- 
dermine the foundations of truth, and to 
render their ſtability queſtionable.; and 
theſe attempts have been ſo vigorouſly 
forwarded, and ſo often renewed, that 
they now conſtitute a conſiderable part of 
what 1s called the philoſophy of the human 
mind, | 

It is difficult, perhaps impoſlible, to give 
a logical definition of Truth. But we muſt 
try to give ſuch a deſcription of it, as may 
make others underſtand what we mean by 
the word. The definitions of former wri- 
ters are not ſo clear, nor ſo unexception- 
able, as could be wiſhed. Theſe therefore 
we ſhall overlook, without ſeeking either 
to explain or to correct them; and ſhall 
ſatisfy ourſelves with taking notice of 
ſome of the mental phenomena that at- 
tend the perception of truth. This ſeems 
to be the ſafeſt way of introducing the 
ſubject. 


D 2 CHAP- 
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Of the perception of Truth in general. 


N hearing theſe propoſitions,—I exiſt, 
Things equal to one and the ſame 
thing are equal to one another, The ſun 
roſe to-day, There 1s a God, Ingratitude 
ought to be blamed and puniſhed, The 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, &c.— I am conſcious, that my 
mind readily admits and acquieſces in 
them. I ſay, that I believe them to be 
true; that is, I conceive theſe propoſitions 
to expreſs NE conformable to 
the nature of things. Of the contrary 
_ propoſitions I ſhould ſay, that my mind 
doth not acquieſce 1 in them, but diſbelieves 
them, and conceives them to expreſs ſome- 
thing not conformable to the nature of 
things. My judgement in this caſe, I 
conceive to be the ſame which I ſhould 
form in regard to theſe propoſitions, if 1 

de ixarov ws ix Tv vat, odr n The Ae c-. 
Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 2. cap. 1. 


were 
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were perfectly acquainted with all na- 
ture, in all its parts, and in all its laws. 

If I be aſked, what I mean by the na- 
ture of things, I cannot otherwiſe explain 
myſelf, than by ſaying, that .there is in 
my mind ſomething which induces me to 
think, that every thing exiſting in nature, 
is determined to exiſt, and to exiſt after a 
certain manner, in conſequence of eſta- 
bliſhed laws; and that whatever is agree- 
able to thoſe laws 1s agreeable to the na- 
ture of things, becauſe by thoſe laws the 
nature of all- things is determined. Of 
thoſe laws I do not pretend to know any 
thing, except ſo far as they ſeem to be 
intimated to me by my own feelings, and 
by the ſuggeſtions of my own underſtand- 
ing. But theſe feelings and ſuggeſtions 
are ſuch, and affet me in ſuch a manner, 
that I cannot help receiving them, and 
truſting in them, and beheving that their 
intimations are not fallacious, but ſuch as 
I ſhould approve if I were perfectly ac- 
quainted with every thing in the univerſe, 
and ſuch as I may approve, and admit of, 
and regulate my conduct by, without dan- 
ger of any inconvenience, 
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- It is not eaſy on this fubject to avoid i- 
dentical expreſſions. I am not certain 
that I have been able to avoid them. 
And perhaps I might have exprefled my 
thoughts more ſhortly and more clearly, 
by ſaying, that I account That to be truth 
which the conſtitution of my nature de- 
termines me to believe, and That to be 
falſehood which the conftitution of my na- 
ture determines me to diſbelieve. Belie- 
ving and diſbelieving are fimple acts of 
the mind ; I can neither define nor de- 
ſcribe them in words; and therefore the 
reader muſt judge of their nature from his 
own experience. We often believe what 
we afterwards find to be falſe; but while 
belief continues, we think it true; when 
we diſcover its falſity, we believe it no 
longer. 

| Hitherto we have uſed the word belief 
to denote that act of the mind which at- 
tends the perception of truth in general. 
But truths are of different kinds; ſome 
are certain, others only probable; and we 
ought not to call that at of the mind 
which attends the perception. of certainty, 
and that which attends the perception of 
probability, by one and the ſame name. 
Some 
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Some have called the former conviction, and 
the latter aſſent. All convictions are e- 
qually ſtrong; but aſſent admits of innu- 
merable degrees, from moral certainty, 
which is the highett degree, n to ab- 
ſolute doubting. 

We may, without abſurdity, ſpeak of 
probable truth, as well as of certain 
truth. Whatever a rational being is de- 
termined, by the conſtitution of his na- 
ture, to admit as probable, may be called 
probable truth; the acknowledgement of it 
13 as univerſal as rational nature, and will 
be as permanent. But, in this inquiry, we 
propoſe to confine ourſelves chiefly to that 
kind of truth which may be called certain, 
which enforceth our conviction; and the 
belief of which, in a ſound mind, is not 
tinctured with any doubt or uncertainty. 

The inveſtigationand perception of truth 
is commonly aſcribed to our rational fa- 
culties: and theſe have by ſome been re- 
duced to two; Reaſon, and Judgement; 
the former being ſuppoſed to be conver- 
ſant about certain truths, the latter chief- 
ly about probabilities. But certain truths 
are not all of the ſame kind; ſome being 
ſupported by one ſort of evidence, and o- 

thers 
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thers by another: different energies of the 
underſtanding muſt therefore be exerted 
in perceiving them; and theſe different 
energies muſt be expreſſed by different 
names, if we would ſpeak of them diſtinct- 
ly and intelligibly. The certainty of ſome 
truths, for inſtance, is perceived intui- 
tively; the certainty of others is percei- 
ved, not intuitively, but in conſequence 
of a proof. Moſt of the propoſitions of 
Euchd are of the latter kind ; the axioms 
of geometry are of the former. Now, if 
that faculty by which we perceive truth 
in conſequence of a proof, be called Rea- 
ſon, ſurely that power by which we per- 
ceive ſelf-evident truth, ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a different name. Some 
-philoſophers of eminence ® have given it 
the name of Common Senſe ; and as the term 
ſeems not improper, we {ſhall adopt it. 
But in a ſubject of this kind, there is great 
danger of our being impoſed upon by 
words; we cannot therefore be too much 
upon our guard againſt that ſpecies of il- 
luſion. We propoſe to draw ſome import- 
ant inferences from this doctrine of the 


* Buffer, Dr Reid, cc. 0 
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diſtinction between Reaſon and Common 
Senſe; but theſe words are not always u- 
ſed in the ſtrict ſignification we have here 
aſſigned them: let us therefore take a view 
of all the ſenſes in which they are com- 
monly uſed, and let us explain more par- 
ticularly that ſenſe in which we propoſe 
to uſe them; and thus we ſhall take every 
method in our power to ſecure ourſelves 
againſt the impropriety of confounding 
our ideas by the uſe of ambiguous and 
indefinite expreſſions. Theſe philologi- 
cal diſcuſſions are indeed no part of phi- 
loſophy; but they are very neceflary to 
prepare us for it. Qui ad interpretan- 
dam naturam acceſſerit, ſays Lord Ve- 
rulam, © verborum mixtam naturam, et 
juvamenti et nocumenti imprimis parti- 
* cipem, diſtincte ſciat “.“ 

This diſtinction between Common Senſe 


and Reaſon is no modern diſcovery . 
| The 


De Interpretatione Nature, ſent. 9. 


+ The ve of the Greek Stoics ſeems to mean 
that benevolent affection which men owe to ſociety and to 
one another, Some of the modern moraliſts have called 
it the Public Senſe. But the notion or idea we mean to 
expreſs by the term Commen Senſe is quite different The 
Senſus Communist of the Latins hath ſeveral ſignifications. 

E 1. 
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The ancient geometricians were all ac- 
quainted with it. Ariſtotle treats of ſelf- 


evident principles in many parts of his 


works, particularly in the fourch book of 
his Metaphyſics, and in the firſt book of 
his latter Analytics. He calls them, Axi- 
oms or Dignities, Principles, and Common 
Sentiments *; and ſays of them, That 


1, It denotes this Public Senſe, or ron % See 
Shafteſbury's Eſay en the freedim of wit and humour, 
part 3. ſect. 1. Note. 2. It denotes that experience and 
knowledge of life which is acquired by living in ſociety. 
Thus Quintilian, ſpeaking of the advantages of a public 
education: Senſum ipſum qui communis dicitur, ubi 
* diſcet, cum ſe a congreſſu, qui non hominibus ſolum, ſed 
* mutis quoque animalibus naturalis eſt, ſegregarit ?” 
lib. 1. cap. 2. 3. It ſeems to ſignify that inſtinctive per- 
ſuaſion of truth which ariſes from intuitive evidence, 
and is the foundation of all reaſoning : 


Corpus enim per ſe communis deliquat eſſe 
** Senſus; quo nifi prima fides fundata valebit, 
* Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
** Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus. 
| Lucretius, lib, 1. ver. 423. 


And in the ſame ſenſe the Greeks often uſe the terms 
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Metaphyſ. lih. 3. cap. 2. 
they 
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„they are known by their own evi- 
*'dence *; that except ſome firſt prin- 


ciples be taken for granted, there can 


4 be neither reaſon nor reaſoning +; that 
it is impoſſible that every truth ſhould 


Analytic. lib. 2. cap. 16. —— Of theſe firſt princi- 
ples, a French Peripatetic, who wrote about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, expreſſeth himſelf thus : Ces 
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principes portent le nom de communs, non ſeulement 
parce qu'ils ſervent a pluſieurs ſciences, mais auſſi 
parce que intelligence en eft commune d tous, On les 
appelle auſſi dignitez, et notions communes : à ſgavoir, 
dignitez, quaſi comme dignes entre toutes les autres 
qu'on y adiouſte foy, a cauſe de la grande excellence 
de leur clarts et evidence; et notions communes, pour 
ce quꝰ ils ſont fi connus, qu” auſſi · toſt que la ſignĩfica - 
tion des termes dont ils ſont compoſez eſt entendue, 
ſans diſcourir ny argumenter davantage deſſus, chacun 
entend naturellement leur verite; fi ce n'eſt quelque 
hebete prive de raiſon ; lequel je renvoye a Ariſtote, 
qui prononce, que ceux qui doutent, qu'il faut reverer 
les Dieux, ou aymer les parents, meritent d'eſtre pu - 
nis; et que ceux qui doutent que la nege elt blanche 
ont beſoin de ſens: et a Averroes, qui dit, que ceux 
qui ne ſgauroient diſtinguer ce qui eſt connu par ſoy 
d'avec ce qui ne Feſt pas, font incapables de philoſo- 
pher ; et que ne pouvoir connoiſtre ces principes, pro- 
cede de quelque defaut de nature, ou de peu d'exer- 
cice, ou d'une manvaiſe accouſtumance enracinee.” 

Corps de toute la Philoſophie de Theophraſte Bouju, p. 79. 
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** admit of proof, otherwiſe proof would 
extend in inſinitum, which is altogether 
incompatible with its nature *; and 
* that if ever men attempt to prove a firſt 
principle, it is becauſe they are igno- 
* rant of the nature of proof f.“ 

The word Reaſon is uſed in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſenſes. 1. It is uſed to ſignify that 
quality of human nature which diſtin- 
guiſhes man from the inferior animals, 


Man is called a reaſonable being, and the 


brutes are ſaid to be irrational. But the 
faculty of reaſon, taking the word 1n 
a ſtrict ſenſe, is perhaps not more charac- 
teriſtical of the nature of man, than his 
moral faculty, or his imagination, or his 
power of artificial language, or his riſi- 
bility. Reaſon, in this acceptation, ſeems 


ox wiv yap daravruv &fuvarey &rodetiv ever ws a capov yap &v 
Babilor are And burar ena «node. 
Ariſtot. Metaphſ lib. 4. cap. 4. ſub initio. 
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I cite theſe authorities, that 1 may not be ſuſpected of af- 
ſecting either an uncommon doctrine, or uncommon 
modes of expreſſion, 
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to be a general name for all the intellec- 
tual powers, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſenſitive part of our conſtitution. 2. Eve- 
ry thing that is called truth is ſometimes 
ſaid to be perceived by reaſon: by rea- 
ſon we are ſaid to perceive, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles; and we are alſo ſaid to perceive, 
by reaſon, that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. But 
theſe truths are of diflerent kinds; and 
therefore the energies of underſtanding to 
which they are referred ought to be called 
by different names. 3. The power of in- 
vention is ſometimes aſcribed to reaſon. 
Thus Locke tells us, that it is reaſon 
which diſcovers and arranges the ſeveral 
intermediate proofs in an argument; an 
office which, according to the common 
uſe of words, is to be referred, not to 
reaſon, but to imagination. 4. Reaſon, 
as implying a faculty not marked by any 
other name, is uſed. by thoſe who are moſt 
accurate in diſtinguiſhing, to ſignify that 
power of the human mind by which we 
draw inferences, or by which we are con- 
vinced, that a relation belongs to two ideas, 
on account of our having found, that 


theſe 
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theſe ideas bear certain relations to other 
ideas. In a word, it 1s that faculty which 
enables us, from relations or ideas that 
are known, to inveſtigate ſuch as are un- 
known ; and without which we never 
could proceed in the diſcovery of truth a 
ſingle ſtep beyond firſt principles or intui- 
tive axioms. And it is in this laſt ſenſe 
we are to uſe the word __ in the Wark 
of this inquiry. 

The term Common Senſe is alſo uſed in ſe- 
veral different ſignifications. 1. Sometimes 
it ſeems to be ſynonymous with prudence. 
Thus we ſay, that a man poſſeſſeth a large 
ſtock of common ſenſe, who is quick in 


perceiving remote conſequences, thence 


inſtantaneouſly determining concerning 
the propriety of preſent conduct. 2. Com- 
mon ſenſe, in certain inſtances, ſeemeth to 
be confounded with ſome of the powers of 
taſte. We often meet with perſons of 
ſtrong ſagacity in moſt of the ordinary 
affairs of life, and who are very capable 
of accurate reaſoning, who yet, without 
any bad intention, commit the moſt egre- 
gious blunders with regard to decorum; 
both ſaying and doing what is offenſive 


to Wer company, and inconſiſtent with 
their 
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their own. character: and this we are apt 
to impute to a defect in common ſenſe. 
But it ſeems rather to be owing to a de- 
fect in that kind of ſenſibility, or ſympa- 
thy, by which we ſuppoſe ourſelves in the 
ſituations of others, adopt their ſentiments, 
and in a manner perceive their very 
thoughts; and which is indeed the foun- 
dation of good- breeding. It 1s by this ſe- 
cret, and ſudden, and (to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with it) inexplicable, com- 
munication of feelings, that a man is en- 
abled to avoid what would appear incon= 
gruous or offenſive to others. They whoſe 
ſituation in life obligeth them to ſtudy to 
recommend themſelves to others, acquire 
a wonderful facility in perceiving and a- 
voiding all poſſible ways of giving offence; 
which is a proof, that this kind of ſenſi- 
bility may be much improved by habit : 
although there are, no doubt, in reſpect 
of this, as well as of all other modifica- 
tions of perception, original and conſtitu- 
tional differences in the frame of different 
minds. 3. Some men are diſtinguiſhed by 
an uncommon acuteneſs in diſcovering 
the characters of others: they ſeem to read 
the ſoul in the countenance, and with a 
15 ſingle 
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ſingle glance to penetrate the deepeſt re- 
ceſſes of the heart. Before ſuch perſons, 
the hypocrite 1s detected, notwithſtanding 
his ſpecious pretences; the gay effrontery 
of the coxcomb cannot conceal his inſigni- 
ficance; and the man of merit appears 
conſpicuous under all the diſguiſes of an 
unaſſuming and ungainly modeſty. This 
talent is ſometimes. called Common Sen/e ; 
but very improperly. It is far from being 
common; it is even exceedingly rare: it is 
to be found in men who are not remark- 
able for any other mental excellence; and 
we often ſee thoſe who in other reſpects 
are judicious enough, quite deſtitute of it. 
4. Neither ought every common opinion 
to be referred to common ſenſe. Modes 
in dreſs, religion, and converſation, how- 
ever abſurd in themſelves, do often ob- 
tain the ſanction of general approbation. 
But none will ſay, that it is agreeable to 
common ſenſe, to worſhip more gods 
than one; to believe that one and the ſame 
body may be in ten thouſand diſſerent pla- 
ces at the ſame time *; to like a face the 


better becauſe it is painted, or to diſlike 


* Tranſubſtantiaticn. 
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a perſon becauſe he does not liſp in his 
pronunciation. Laftly, The term Common 
Senſe hath in modern times been uſed by 


philoſophers, both French and Britiſh, to 
ſignify that power of the mind which per- 


cerves truth, or commands belief, not by 
progreſſive argumentation, but by an in- 
ſtantaneous, inſtinctive, and irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe; derived neither from education nor 
from habit, but from nature; acting in- 
dependently on our will, whenever its 
object is preſented, according to an eſta- 
bliſhed law, and therefore properly called 
Senſe“; and acting in a fimilar manner 
upon all, or at leaſt upon a great majority 
of mankind, and therefore properly call- 
ed Cmimon Senſe. It is in this ſignification 
that the term Common Senſe i is uſed in the 
preſent inquiry. 

That there is a real and eſſential differ- 
ence between theſe two faculties; that 
common ſenſe cannot be accounted for, by 
being called the perfection of reaſon, nor 
reaſon, by being reſolved into common 


For the circumſtances that characteriſe a Senſe, ſee 
Dr Gerard's Eſſay on Taſte, part 3. ſect. 1. Note. 
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ſenſe, will appear from the following 
conſiderations. 1. We are conſcious, from 
internal feeling, that the energy of under- 
ſtanding which perceives intuitive truth, 
is different from that other energy which 
unites a concluſion with a firſt principle, 
by a gradual chain of intermediate rela- 
tions. We believe the truth of an inveſti- 
gated concluſion, becauſe we can aſſign a 
reaſon for our belief; we believe an in- 
tuitive principle, without being able to 
aſſign any other reaſon for our belief than 
this, that the law of our nature deter- 
mines us to believe it, even as the law of 
our nature determines us to fee a co- 
lour when preſented to our open eyes: at 
noonday. 2, We cannot diſcern any ne- 
ceſſary connection between reaſon and 
common ſenſe : they are indeed generally 
connected ; but we can conceive a being 
endued with the one who is deſtitute of 
the other. Nay, we often find, that this 
is in fact the caſe, In dreams, we ſome- 
times reaſon without common ſenſe. 
Through a defect of common ſenſe, we 
adopt abſurd principles; but ſuppoſing 
our principles true, our reaſoning is often 
unexceptionable. The ſame thing may be 

i obſerved 
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obſerved in certain kinds of madneſs. A 
man who believes himſelf made of glaſs, 
may yet reaſon very juſtly concerning the 
means of preſerving his ſuppoſed brittle» 
neſs from flaws and fractures. Nay, what 
is {till more to the purpoſe, we ſometimes 
meet with perſons, whom it would be in- 
jurious to charge with inſanity, who, 
though defective in common ſenfe, have 
yet, by converſing much with polemical 
writers, improved their reaſoning faculty 
to ſuch a degree, as to puzzle and put to 
filence thoſe who are greatly their ſupe- 
riors in every other mental endowment, 
3. This inſtance ſuggeſteth a third dif- 
ference between theſe two faculties, name- 
ly, that the one is more in our power than 
the other. There are few powers, either 
of our mind or body, more improveable 
by culture, than the reaſoning faculty ; 
whereas common ſenſe, like other inſtincts, 
arrives at maturity with almoſt no care of 
ours. To teach the art of reaſoning, or 
rather of wrangling, is eaſy; but it is im- 
poſſible to teach common ſenſe to one who 
wants it. You may make a man remember 
a ſet of firſt principles, and ſay that he 
believes them, even as you may teach one 

F 2 born. 
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born blind to ſpeak intelligibly of colours 
and light; but neither to the one, nor to 
the other, can you by any means commu- 
nicate the peculiar feeling which accom- 
panies the operation of that faculty which 
nature has denied him. A man defective 
in common ſenſe may acquire learning; 
he may even poſſeſs genius to a certain 
degree: but the defect of nature he never 
can ſupply: a peculiar modification of 
ſcepticiſm, or credulity, or levity, will to 
the very end of his life diſtinguiſh him 
from other men. It would evidence a de- 
plorable degree of irrationality, if a man 
could not perceive the truth of a geome- 
trical axiom; ſuch inſtances are uncom- 
mon: but the number of ſelf-evident 
principles cogniſable by man is very great, 
and more vigour of mind may be neceſſa- 
ry to the perception of ſome, than to the 
perception of others. In this reſpect, there- 
fore, there may be great diverſities in the 
meaſure of common ſenſe which different 
men enjoy. Further, of two men, one of 
whom. though he acknowledges the truth of 
a firſt principle, is but little affected by it, 
and is eaſily induced to become ſceptical 


in regard to it; while the other has a vi- 
vid 
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5 vid perception of its truth, is | deeply af- 
) feed by it, and firmly truſts to his own 


1 feelings without doubt or heſitation; I 
- ſhould not ſcruple to ſay, that the latter 
1 poſſeſſes the greater ſhare of common 
e ſenſe : and in this reſpect too, I preſume 


j the minds of different men will be found 
n to be very different. Such diverſities are, 
r I think, to be referred, for the moſt part, 
| to the original conſtitution of the mind, 
which it is not in the power of education 
to alter. I acknowledge, however, that 
common ſenſe, like other inſtincts, may 
languiſh for want of exerciſe; as in the 
caſe of a perſon who, blinded by a falſe 
religion, has been all his days accuſtomed 
to diſtruſt his own ſentiments, and to re- 
ceive his creed from the mouth of a prieſt. 
I acknowledge alſo, that freedom of in- 
quiry doth generally produce a juſter, as 
well as more liberal, turn of thinking, 
than can ever be expected while men ac- 
count it damnable even to think different- 
ly from the eſtabliſhed mode. But from 
this we can only infer, that common ſenſe 
is improveable to a certain degree. Or 
perhaps this only proves, that the dictates 
of common ſenſe are ſometimes over- ru- 


led, 
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led, and rendered ineffectual, by the in- 


fluence of ſophiſtry and ſuperſtition o- 
perating upon a puſillanimous and dif- 


fident temper. 4. It deſerves alſo to 


be remarked, that a diſtinction extreme- 
ly ſimilar to the preſent is acknow- 
ledged by the vulgar, who ſpeak of 
mother-wit as ſomething different from 
the deductions of reaſon, and the refine- 
ments of ſcience. When puzzled with 
argument, they have recourſe to their 
common ſenſe, and acquieſce in its deci- 
ſions ſo ſteadily, as often to render all the 
arts of the logician ineffectual. ©* I am 
* confuted, but not convinced,” is an a- 
pology ſometimes offered, when one has no- 
thing to oppoſe to the arguments of the 
antagoniſt, but the original undiſguiſed 
feelings of his own mind. This apology 
is indeed very inconſiſtent with the digni- 
ty of philoſophic pride; which, taking it 
for granted that nothing exceeds the limits 
of human capacity, profeſſeth to confute 
whatever it cannot believe, and, which is 
ſtill more difficult, to believe whatever it 
cannot confute : but this apology may be 
perfectly conſiſtent with ſincerity and can- 
dor, and with that principle of which Pope 

ſays, 
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ſays, that * though no ſcience, it is fairly 
* worth the ſeven.” | 

Thus far we have endeavpured to diſtin- 
guiſh and aſcertain the ſeparate provinces 
of Reaſon and Common Senſe. Their 
connection and mutual dependence, and 
the extent of their reſpective juriſdictions, 
we now proceed more particularly to in- 
veſtigate. 

It is ſtrange to obſerve, with what re- 
luctance ſome people acknowledge the 
power of inſtinct. That man is govern- 
ed by reaſon, and the brutes by inſtinct, 
is a favourite topic with ſome philoſophers; 
who, like other froward children, ſpurn 
the hand that leads them, and deſire, a- 
bove all things, to be left at their own diſ- 
poſal. Were this boaſt founded in truth, 
it might be ſuppoſed to mean little more, 
than that man is governed by himſelf, 
and the brutes by their Maker *. But, 
luckily for man, it is not founded in truth, 
but in ignorance, inattention, and ſelf- 
conceit. Our inſtincts, as well as our ra- 


And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. 3. ver. 99. 
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tional powers, are far ſuperior, both in 
number and dignity, to thoſe which the 
brutes enjoy; and it were well for us, on 
many occaſions, if we laid our ſyſtems a- 
ſide, and were more attentive in obſerving 
thoſe impulſes of nature in which reaſon 
has no part. Far be it from me to ſpeak 
with diſreſpect of any of the gifts of God; 
every work of his is good; but the beſt 
things, when abuſed, may become perni- 
cious. Reaſon is a noble faculty, and, 
when kept within its proper ſphere, and 
applied to uſeful purpoſes, proves a mean 
of exalting human creatures almoſt to the 
rank of ſuperior beings. But this facul- 
ty has been much perverted, often to 
vile, and often to inſignificant purpo- 
ſes; ſometimes chained like a ſlave or 
malefactor, and ſometimes ſoaring in for- 
bidden and unknown regions. No won- 
der, then, if it hath been frequently made 
the inſtrument of ſeducing and bewilder- 
ing mankind, and of rendering philoſophy 
contemprible. 

In the ſcience of body, glorious diſcove- 
ries have been made by a right uſe of rea- 
ſon, When men are once fatisfied to take 
things as they find them; when they be- 


lieve 
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lieve Nature upon her bare declaration, 
without ſuſpecting her of any deſign to 
impoſe upon them; when their utmoſt 
ambition is tobe her ſervants and humble 
interpreters; then, and not till then, will 
philoſophy proſper. But of thoſe who 
have applied themſelves to the ſcience of 
Human Nature, it may truly be ſaid, (of 
many of them at - leaſt), that too much. 
reaſoning hath made them mad. Nature 
ſpeaks to us by our external, as well as by 
our internal, ſenſes; it is ſtrange, that 
we ſhould believe her in the one caſe, and 
not in the-other; it is moſt ſtrange, that 
ſuppoſing her fallacious, we ſhould think 
ourſelves capable of detecting the cheat. 
Common Senſe tells me, that the ground 
on which 1 ſtand is hard, material, and 
ſolid, and has a real, ſeparate, independ- 
ent exiſtence. BERKELEY and HUME 
tell me, that I am impoſed upon in this 
matter; for that the ground under my 
feet is really an idea in my mind; that 
its very eſſence conſiſts in being perceived; 
and that the ſame inſtant it ceaſes to be 
perceived, it muſt alſo ceaſe to exiſt: in a 
word, that to be, and to be perceived, when 
predicated- of the ground, the fun,' the 
3 G ſtarry 
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ſtarry heavens, or any corporeal object, 
ſignify preciſely the ſame thing. Now if 
my common ſenſe be miſtaken, who ſhall 
aſcertain and correct the miſtake? Our 
reaſon, it is ſaid, Are then the inferences 
of reaſon in this inſtance clearer, and more 
deciſive, than the dictates of common 
ſenſe? By no means: I ſtill truſt to my 
common ſenſe as before, and I feel that I 
muſt do ſo. But ſuppoſing the inferences 
of the one faculty as clear and deciſive as 
the dictates of the other, yet who will aſ- 
ſure me, that my reaſon 1s leſs hable to 
miſtake than my common ſenſe? And if 
reaſon be miſtaken, what ſhall we ſay ? 
Is this miſtake to be rectified by a ſecond 
reaſoning, as liable to miſtake as the firſt? 
In a word, we muſt deny the diſtinction 
between truth and falſehood, adopt uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm, and wander without 
end from one maze of error and uncertain- 
ty to another; a ſtate of mind ſo miſe- 
rable, that Milton makes it one of the 
torments of the damned ;—or elſe we mult 
ſuppoſe, that one of theſe faculties is na- 
turally of higher authority than the other ; 
and that either reaſon ought to ſubmit to 


common ſenſe, or common ſenſe to rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, whenever a variance happens between 
them. It has been ſaid, that every inqui- 
ry in philoſophy ought ro begin with 
doubt ; that nothing is to be taken for 
granted, and nothing believed, without 
proof. If this be admitted, it muſt alſo 
be admitted, that reaſon is the ultimate 
judge of truth, to which common ſenſe 
muſt continually act in ſubordination, 
But this I cannot admit; becauſe I am able 
to prove the contrary by the moſt incon- 
teſtable evidence. I am able to prove, that 
except we believe many things without 
* proof, we never can believe any thing 
at all; for that all ſound reaſoning muſt 
* ultimately reſt on the principles of com- 
* mon ſenſe, that is, on principles intui- 
* tively certain, or intuitively probable; 
* and, conſequently, that common ſenſe is 
the ultimate judge of truth, to which 
* reaſon muſt continually act in ſubordi- 
* nation.”— This I ſhall prove by a fair 
induction of particulars, _ 
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All Reaſoning terminates in firſt 


principles, All Evidence ulti⸗ 


mately intuitive. Common Senſe 
the Standard of Truth. 


this induction, we cannot propoſe to 
comprehend every ſort of evidence, and 
every ſpecies of reaſoning; but we ſhall 
endeavour to inveſtigate the origin of 


thoſe kinds of evidence which are the 
moſt important, and of the moſt exten- 


ſive influence in ſcience, and in common 
life ®; beginning with the ſimpleſt and 


moſt 


* That the induction here given is ſufficiently compre- 


- henſive, will appear from the following analyſis. 


All the objects of the human underſtanding have been 
reduced to two claſſes, viz, Abſtrad Ideas, and Things 
really exiſting. 

Of 4bſtradt Ideas, and their Relations, all our knowledge 
is ceriain, being founded on MaThHtemaTicar Evi- 
DENCE (a); which comprehends, 1. Intuitive Evidence, 
and, 2. The Evidence of ſtrict demonſtration, 


(a) Sectiaꝑ 14 
We 
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moſt obvious, and advancing gradually 
to thoſe which are more complicated, or 
leſs perſpicuous. 33 


We judge of Things really exiſting, either, 1. from our 
own experience; or, 2, from the experience of other men. 
1. Judging of Real Exiftences from our own experiences 
we attain either Certainty or Probability. Our knowledge 
is certain when ſupported by the evidence, 1. Of Szxsz 
EXTBRNAL (a) and InTzRNAL (5); 2. Of Memory (c); 
and, 3, Of LeGirimaTE INFERENCES OF Thy Cavsg 
ron THE ErrecT (4),——Our knowledge is probable, 
when, from facts already experienced, we argue, 1. 14 
facts or THE SAME KIND (e) not experienced; and; 
2. to facts or A SIMILAR KIND (/) not experienced, 
This knowledge, though called probable, often riſes to 
moral certainty. 
2. Judging of Real Exiftences from the experiente of 
other men, we have the EviDexncE or THEIR TesT1- 


non (g). The mode of underſtanding produced by that 


evidence is properly called Faith; and this faith" ſome- 
times amounts to probable opinion, and ſometimes —_ e- 
ven to abſolute certainty. 


(a) Set. 3. (5) Sect. 3. (e) Sect. 4. () Seck. gs 
(e) Seck. 6. (J) SM. 7. (g) Sec. 8. 
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EUHCTION..þ 


Of Mathematical Reaſoning. 


THE evidence which takes place in 
pure mathematics, produceth the 
higheſt aſſurance and certainty in the 


mind of him who attends to it, and un- 


derſtands it; for no principles are admit- 
ted into this ſcience, but ſuch as are ei- 
ther ſelf-evident, or ſuſceptible of demon- 
ſtration. Should a man refuſe to believe 
a demonſtrated concluſion, the world 
would impute his obſtinacy, either to want 
of underſtanding, or to want of honeſty : 
for every perſon of underſtanding feels, 
that by mathematical demonſtration he 
muſt be canvinced, whether he will or 
not. There are two kinds of mathemati- 
cal demonſtration. The firſt is called di- 
ret, and takes place when a concluſion is 
inferred from premiſes which render it ne- 
ceſſarily true: and this perhaps is a more 
perfect, or at leaſt a ſimpler, kind of proof, 
than the other; but both are equally con- 
vincing. The other kind is called indi- 

rect, 
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rect, apagogical, or ducens ad abjſurdum; and 
takes place when, by ſuppoſing a propoſi- 


tion falſe, we are neceſſarily led into an 


abſurdity, which there is no- other way of 
avoiding, than by ſuppoſing the propoſi- 
tion true. In this manner it is proved, 


that the propoſition is not, and cannot be, 
falſe; or, in other words, that it is cer- 
tainly true. Every ſtep in a mathemati- 
cal proof either is ſelf- evident, or muſt 
have been formerly demonſtrated; and e- 
very demonſtration doth finally reſolve 
itſelf into intuitive or ſelf-evident princi- 
ples, which it is impoſſible to prove, and 
equally impoſſible to diſbelieve. Theſe 
firſt principles conſtitute the foundation 
of mathematical ſcience : if you can diſ- 
prove them, you overturn the whole 
ſcience; if you refuſe to believe them, 
you cannot, conſiſtently. with this refuſal, 
acquieſce in any mathematical truth what- 
ſoever. But you may as well attempt to 
blow out the ſun with a pair of bellows, 
as to diſprove theſe principles; and if you 
ſay, that you do not believe them *, you 

will 


* Si quelque opiniaſtre les nie de la voix, on ne I'en 
Fauroit empeſcher ; mais cela ne luy eſt pas permis in- 
terieurement 
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will be charged either with falſehood)or 
with folly; you may as well hold Jour 
hand in the fire, and ſay that you feel no 
s pain. The law of our nature ohligeth us 
to feel in the one caſe, and to believe in 
the other; even as it obligeth us to ad- 
here to the earth, and not fall deadlong 
towards the clouds 9 ne 


- But who will + to We 


matical axiom, That a whole is greater 
than a part, or, That things equal to one 
and the ſame thing are equal to one ano- 
ther? Every proof muſt be clearer and 
more evident than the thing to be proved. 
Can you then aſſume any more evident 
principle, from which the truth of theſe 
axioms may be conſequentially inferred ? 
It is impoſſible; becauſe they are already 
as evident as any thing whatſoever can 
be. You may bring the matter to the 

5 f b 97 teſt 


SUE 


terieurement en ſon eſprit, parce que {a lumiere natprelle 
y repugne, qui eſt la partie ou ſe rapporte la demonſtra- 
tion et le ſyllogiſme, et non aux paroles externes. Au 
moyen ge quoy sil ſe trouve quelqu'un qui ne les N 
entendre, cettuy-la eſt incapable de diſcipline. 
Dialectigue de Bouj u, liv, 3. cb. 3. 


* Different opinions have prevailed concerning the na- 


ture of theſe geometrical axioms, Some ſuppoſe, that 
* - v an 
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teſt of the ſenſes, by laying a few half- 
pence and farthings upon the table ; but the 
evidence of ſenſe 1s not more unqueſtion- 
able, than that of abſtract intuitive truth; 
and therefore the former evidence, though 


an axiom is not ſelf-evident, except it imply an identical 
propoſition ; that therefore this axiom, It is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing, at the ſame time, to be and not to be, is the 
only axiom that can properly be called intuitive; and 
that all thoſe other propoſitions commonly called axioms, 
onght to be demonſtrated by being reſolved into this fun- 
damental axiom, But if this could be done, which I 
fear is not poſſible, mathematical truth would not be one 
whit more certain than it is. Thoſe other axioms pro- 
duce abſolute certainty, and produce it immediately, 
without any proceſs of thought or reaſoning that we can 
diſcover. And if the truth of a propoſition be clearly and 


' certainly perceived by all men without proof, and if no 


proof whatſoever could make it more clear or more cer- 
tain, it ſeems captious not to allow that propoſition the 
name of Intuitive Axiom.—Others ſuppoſe, that though 
the demonſtration of mathematical axioms is not abſolute» 
ly neceſſary, yet that theſe axioms are ſuſceptible of de- 
monſtration, and ought to be demonſtrated to thoſe who 
require it, Dr Barrow is of this opinion, So is Apol- 
lonius; who, agreeably to it, has attempted a demon- 
{tration of this axiom, That ing, equal to one and the 
ſame thing are equal ts one another,— But whatever ac- 
count we make of theſe opinions, they affect not our 
doctrine. However far the demonſtration of axioms may 
be carried, it muſt at laſt terminate in one principle of 
common ſenſe, if not in many; which principle we muſt 
take for granted whether we will or not. 


H | to 
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founded in certain firſt principles, which 
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to one ignorant of ' the, meaning of the 
terms, it might ſerve to explain and illu- 
ſtrate the latter, can never prove it. But 
not to reſt any thing on the ſignification 
we affix to the word proof, and to remove 
every poſſibility of doubt as to this matter, 
let us ſuppoſe, that the evidence of exter- 
nal ſenſe is more unqueſtionable than 
that of abſtract intuitive truth, and that 
every intuitive principle in mathematics 
may thus be brought to the teſt of ſenfe; 
and if we cannot call the eyidence af 
ſenſe a proof, let us call it a confirma- 
tion of the abſtract principle : yet what do 


| = 2s 


-— WW 


we gain by this method of illuſtration? WO w 
We only diſcover, that the evidence of ab- as 
{tract intuitive truth is reſolvible into, or ve 


may be illuſtrated by, the evidence of W fv 
ſenſe. And it will be ſeen in the next MW 1 
ſection, that we believe in the evidence of MW be 
external ſenſe, not becauſe we can prove 
it to be true, but becauſe the law of our 
nature determines us to believe in it with- 
out proof. So that in whatever way we 
view this ſubject, the point we propoſe to 
illuſtrate appears unqueſtionably certain, 
namely, That all mathematical truth is 


common! 
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© common ſenſe or inſtinct compels us to 
believe without proof, whether we will or 
* not.” | 
Nor would the foundation of mathema- 
tics. be in the leaſt degree more ' ſtable, if 
theſe axioms did admit of proof. As the 
caſe now ſtands, we are abſolutely certain 
of their truth; and abſolute certainty 1s 
the utmoſt that demonſtration can pro- 
duce. We are convinced by a proof, be- 
cauſe our conſtitution is ſuch, that we muſt 
be convinced by it: and we believe a ſelf- 
eyident axiom, becauſe our conſtitution is 
ch that we muſt believe it. You afk, 
why I believe what is ſelf-evident? I may 
as well aſk, why you believe what is pro- 
ved? Neither queſtion admits of an an- 
ſwer; or rather, to both queſtions the an- 
ſwer is the ſame, namely, Becauſe I muft 
believe it. 
Whether our belief in theſe caſes be a- 
greeable to the eternal relations and fit- 
neſſes of things, and ſuch as we ſhould 
entertain if we were perfectly acquainted 


with all the laws of nature, is a queſtion 


which no perſon of a ſound mind can have 
any ſcruple to anſwer, with the fulleſt aſ- 
ſurance, in the affirmative. Certain it is, 


Nino. — 2 | that 
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that our conſtitution 1s ſo framed, that we 
muſt believe that to be true, and conform- 
able to univerſal nature, which is intima- 
ted to us by the onginal ſuggeſtions of 
our own underſtanding. If theſe ſugge- 
ſtions are fallacious, it 1s the Deity-who 
makes them ſo; and therefore we can ne- 
ver rectify, or even detect, the fallacy. But 
we cannot even ſuppoſe them fallacious, 
without violating our nature; nor, if we 
acknowledge a God, without the moſt 
abſurd and moſt audacious impiety-; for 
in this ſuppoſition it is implied, that we 
ſuppoſe the Deity a deceiver. Nor can we, 
conſiſtently with ſuch a ſuppoſition, ac- 
knowledge any diſtinction between truth 
and falſehood, or believe that one inch is 
leſs than ten thouſand miles, or even that 
we ourſelves exiſt. 


36 i er At 
Of the Evidence of External Senſe. 
A Nother claſs of truths which produce 
conviction, and abſolute certainty, 
are thoſe which depend upon the evidence 


of the external ſenſes ; ' Hearing, Seeing, 
Touching, 
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e Touching, Taſting, and Smelling. On : 
- this evidence depends all our knowledge of 
- external: or material things; and therefore 0 
f Wl all concluſions in Natural Philoſophy, and 
- WH all thoſe prudential maxims which regard \ 
0 the preſervation of our body, as it is liable N 
e- to be affected by the ſenſible qualities of 
it matter, muſt finally be reſolved into this 
8, principle, That things are as our ſenſes re- 
ve Wl preſent, them. When I touch a ſtone, I 
ſt am conſcious of a certain ſenſation, which 
or | call a ſenſation of hardneſs. But this ſen- 
ve ſation is not hardneſs itſelf, nor any thing 
re, like hardneſs: it is nothing more than a 
c-ſenſation or feeling in my mind; accom- 
th panied, however, with an irreſiſtible be- 
is lief, that this ſenſation is excited by the 
at application of an external and hard ſub- 
ſtance to ſome part of my body. This be- 
lief as certainly accompanies the ſenſation, - 
as the ſenſation accompanies the applica- 
tion of the ſtone to my organ of ſenſe. I 
believe, with as much aſſurance, and as 
unavoidably, that the external thing exiſts, 
ice and is hard, as I believe that I receive, 
ty, and am conſcious of, the ſenſation of hard- 
ace neſs, or, to ſpeak more ſtrictly, the ſenſa- 
18, tion which by experience I know to be the 
18, £0000 OTTER. ſign 
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ſign of my touching a hard body . Now, 
hy do I believe that this ſenſation is a 
real ſenſation, and really felt by me: Be- 
cauſe my conſtitution is ſuch that I muſt 
believe ſo. And why do I believe, in con- 
ſequence of my receiving this ſenſation, 
that I touch an external object, really ex- 
iſting, material, and hard? The anſwer 
is the ſame: the matter is incapable of 
proof: I believe, becauſe I muſt believe. 
Can I avoid beheving, that I really am 
conſcious of receiving this ſenſation? No, 
certainly. Can I avoid believing, that the 
external thing exiſts, and has a certain 
quality, which fits it, on being applied to 
my hand, to excite a certain feehng or 
ſenſation in my mind ? No; I muſt be- 
lieve this, whether Iwill or not. Nor could 
I diveſt myſelf of this belief, though my 
life and future happineſs depended on the 
conſequence. — To believe our ſenfes, 1s, 
therefore, according to the law of our na- 
ture; and we are prompted to this belief, 
not by reaſon, but by inſtinct, or common 
ſenſe. 1 am as ed _ at preſent 1 
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am in a houſe, and not in the open air; 
that I ſee by the light of the fun, ' and not 
by the light of a candle; that I feel the 
ground hard under my feet; and that I 
lean againſt a real material table, — as I can 
be of the truth of any geometrical axiom, 
or of any demonſtrated concluſion; nay, 
[am as certain of all this as I am of my 
own exiſtence. But I cannot prove by ar- 
gument, that there is ſuch a thing as mat- 
ter in the world, or even that I myſelf ex- 
iſt: and yet I know as aſſuredly, that I 
do exiſt, and that there 1s a real material 
ſun, and a real material world, with moun- 
tains, trees, houſes, and animals, exiſting 
ſeparately and independently. on me and 
my faculties ; I ſay, I know all this with 


as much aſſurance of conviction, as the 


moſt irrefragable demonſtration could pro- 
duce. Is it unreaſonable to believe in theſe 
caſes without proof? Then, I affirm, it is 
equally unreaſonable to believe in any caſe 
with proof. Our belief in either caſe is 
unavoidable, and according to the law of 
our nature; and if it be unreaſonable to 
think according to the law of our nature, 
it is equally unreaſonable to adhere to the 
earth, to he nouriſhed with food, or to 
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die when the head is ſeparated from the 
body. It 1s indeed eaſy to affirm any 
thing, provided a man can reconcile him- 
ſelf to hypocriſy and falſehood. A man 
may afhrm, that he ſees with the ſoles of 
his feet, that he believes there is no ma- 
terial world, that he diſbelieves his own 
exiſtence. He may as well ſay, that he 
believes one and two to be equal to fix, a 
part to be greater than a whole, a circle to 
be a triangle, and that it is poſſible for 
the ſame thing, at the ſame time, to be and 
not to be. | | 

But it is ſaid, that our ſenſes do often 
impoſe upon us, and that by means of 
reaſon we are enabled to detect the impo- 
ſture, and to judge rightly even where our 
ſenſes give us wrong information ; that 
therefore our belief in the evidence of 
ſenſe is not inſtinctive or intuitive, but 
ſuch as may be either confuted or confirm- 
ed by reaſoning. We ſhall acknowledge, 
that our ſenſes do often impoſe upon us 
but a little attention will convince us, that 
reaſon, though it may be employed in 
correcting the preſent fallacious ſenſation, 
by referring it to a former ſenſation re- 
ceived by us, or by other men, is not the 
ultimate 
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ultimate judge in this matter; for that all 
ſuch reaſoning is refolvible into this prin- 
ciple of common ſenſe, That things are what 
our external ſenſes repreſent them. One 
inſtance will be ſufficient for ilhuſtfation of 
this point. 

After having looked a moment at the 
ſun, I ſee a black, or perhaps a luminous, 
circle ſwimming in the air, apparently at 
the diſtance of two or three feet from my 
eyes. That I ſee ſuch a circle, is certain; 
that E believe I ſee it, is certain; that I be- 
lieve its appearance to be owing to ſome 
cauſe, is alſo. certain : thus far there can 
be no impoſture, and there is no ſuppoſi- 
tion of any. Suppoſe from this appear- 
ance I conclude, that a real, ſolid, tan- 
gible or viſible, round ſubſtance, of a black 
or yellow colour, is actually ſwimming in 
the air before me; in this I ſhould be miſta- 
ken. How: then come I to know that I 
am miſtaken ? I may know this in ſeve- 
ral ways. 1. I ſtretch out my hand to 
the place where the circle appears float- 
ing; and having felt nothing, T am in- 
ſtantly convinced, that there is no tan- 
gible ſubſtance in that place. Is this 
comviquon an infenence of reaſon? No; 
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it is a conviction ariſing from our in- 
nate propenſity to believe, that things are 
as our ſenſes repreſent them. By this in- 
nate or inſtinctive propenſity I believe, 
that what I touch exiſts; by the ſame 
propenſity I believe, that where I touch 
nothing, there nothing tangible doth ex- 
iſt, If in the preſent caſe I were ſu- 
ſpicious of the veracity of my ſenſes, I 
ſhould neither believe nor diſbeheve. | 2, 1 
turn my eyes towards the oppoſite quarter 
of the heavens; and having ſtill obſerved 
the ſame circle floating before them, and 
knowing by experience, that the motion 
of bodies placed at a diſtance from me 
docs not follow or depend on the motion 
of my body, I conclude, that the appear- 
ance is owing, not to a real, external, cor- 
poreal object, but to ſome diſorder in my 
organ of fight. Here reaſoning is employ- 
ed: but where does it terminate? It ter- 
minates in experience, which I have ac- 
quired by means of my ſenſes. But if ! 
believed them fallacious, if I believed 
things to be otherwiſe than my ſenſes re- 
preſent them, I ſhould never acquire c:- 
perience at all, Or, 3. I apply, firſt to 
one man, then to another, and then to 2 

| third 
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third, who all aſſure me, that they per- 
ceive no ſuch circle floating in the air, and 
the ſame time acquaint me with the true 
cauſe of the appearance. I believe their 
declaration, either becauſe I have had ex- 
perience of their veracity, or becauſe I have 
an innate propenſity to credit teſtimony. 
To gain experience implies a belief in the 
evidence of ſenſe, which reaſoning cannot 
account for; and a propenſity to credit te- 
ſtimony previous to experience or reaſon- 
ing, is equally unaccountable * 80 
that, although we acknowledge ſome of 
our ſenſes, in ſome inſtances, deceitful, 
our detection of the deceit, whether by 
the evidence of our other ſenſes, or by a 
retroſpect to our paſt experience, or by our 
truſting to the teſtimony of other men, 
doth ſtill imply, that we do and muſt be- 
lieve our ſenſes previouſly to all reaſon- 
ing. 

A human creature born with a pro- 
penſity to diſbelieve his ſenſes, would be 
as uſeleſs and helpleſs as if he wanted 
them, To his own preſervation he could 
contribute nothing; and, after ages of be- 


See ſect. 8, of this chapter. 
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ing, would remain as deſtitute of know- 
ledge and experience, as when he began 
to be. 

Sometimes we ſeem to diſtruſt the evi- 
dence of our ſenſes, when in reality we 
only doubt whether we have that evidence 
or not. I may appeal to any man, if he 
were thoroughly convinced that he had 
really, when awake, ſeen and converſed 
with a ghoſt, whether any reaſoning would 
convince him that it was a deluſion, 
| Reaſoning might lead him to ſuſpect, 
that he had been dreaming, and there- 
fore to doubt whether or not he had 
the evidence of ſenſe; bur if he were aſ- 
ſured that he had that evidence, no ar- 


guments whatſoever would ſhake his be- 
lief. 


B III. 


Of the Evidence of Internal Senſe, 


BY attending to what pailes in my mind, 

I know, not only that it exiſts, but 
alſo that it exerts certain powers of action 
| and 


| \ 
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and perception; which, on account either 
of a diverſity in their objects, or of a dif- 
ference in their manner of operating, I 
conſider as ſeparate and diſtinct faculties; 
and which I find it expedient to diſtin- 
guiſh by different names, that I may be 
able to ſpeak of them ſo as to be under- 
ſtood. Thus I am conſcious, that at one 
time I exert memory, at another time 
imagination : ſometimes I believe, ſome- 
times I doubt: the performance of certain 
actions, and the indulgence of certain af- 
fections, is attended with an agreeable 
feeling of a peculiar kind, which I call 
moral approbation : different actions and af- 
fections excite the oppoſite feeling, of mo- 
ral diſapprobation: to relieve diſtreſs, I 
feel to be meritorious and praiſe-worthy ; 
to pick a pocket, I know to be blameable, 
and worthy of puniſhment : I am con- 
ſcious, that ſome actions are in my power, 
that others are not; that when I neglect to 
do what Fought to do, and can do, I deſerve 
to be puniſhed; and that when I act ne- 
ceſſarily, or upon unavoidable and irreſiſt- 
ible compulſion, I deſerve neither puniſh- 
ent nor blame. Of all theſe ſentiments 
am as conſcious, and as certain, as I am 
4 of 
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of my own exiſtence. I cannot prove that 
I feel them, neither to myſelf, nor to o- 
thers; but that I do really feel them, is as 
evident to me as demonſtration could 
make it. I cannot prove, 1n regard to 
my moral feelings, that they are conform- 
able to any extrinſic and eternal relations 
of things; but I know that my conſtitu- 
tion neceſſarily determines me to believe 
them juſt and genuine, even as it deter- 
mines me to believe that I myſelf exiſt, 
and that things are as my external ſenſes 
repreſent them. And a ſophiſter could no 
more prove to my conviction, that theſe 
feelings are fallacious, or that I have no 
ſuch feelings, than he could prove to 
my. conviction, that two and two may 
be equal to five, or that my friend 1s as 
much preſent with me when I think of 
him at a thouſand miles diſtance, as when 
1 fit and converſe with him in the ſame 
chamber. An expert logician might per- 
haps puzzle me with' words, and propoſe MW w 
difficulties I could not ſolve: but he ſu 
might as well attempt to convince me, ¶ pc 
that I do not exiſt, as that I do not feel br 
what I am conſcious I do feel. And if he fa 
could induce me to ſuſpect that I may po- wi 
ſibly 
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ſibly be miſtaken, what ſtandard of truth 


could he propoſe to me, more evident, 
and of higher authority, than my own 
feelings? Shall I believe his teſtimony, 


and diſbelieve my own ſenſations? Shall 


I admit his reaſons, becauſe I cannot 
confute them, although common ſenſe 
tells me they are falſe? Shall I ſuf- 
fer the ambiguities of artificial language 
to prevail againſt the clear, the intelli- 
gible, the irreſiſtible voice of nature? 
Am ] to judge of the colouring of a 
flower by moonſhine, or by the light of 
the ſun? Or, becauſe I cannot by can- 
dle-light diſtinguiſh green from blue, ſhall 
I therefore infer, that green and blue are 
the ſame ? 

We cannot diſbelieve the evidence of 
internal ſenſe, without offering violence 
to our nature. And if we be led into 
ſuch diſbelief or diſtruſt by the ſophiſtry 
of pretended philoſophers, we act juſt as 
wiſely as a mariner would do, who ſhould 


ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded, that the 


pole-ſtar is continually changing its place, 


but that the wind always blows from the 
ſame quarter. Common ſenſe, or inſtinct, 
which prompts men to truſt to their 

own 
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own feelings, hath in all ages continued 
the ſame: but the intereſts, purſuits, and 
abilities of philoſophers, are ſuſceptible of 
endleſs variety; and their theories vary 
accordingly. | 

Let it not be thought, that theſe ob- 
jects and faculties of internal ſenſation are 
matters too evaneſcent to be attended to, 
or that their evidence 1s too weak to pro- 
duce a ſteady and well- grounded convic- 
tion. They are more neceſſary to our 
happineſs than even the powers and objects 
of external ſenſe; yea, they are no leſs 
neceſſary to our exiſtence. What can be 
of greater conſequence to man, than his 
moral ſentiments, his reaſon, his memory, 
his imagination? What more intereſting, 
than to know, whether his notions of duty 
and of truth be the dictates of his nature, 
that is, the voice of God, or the poſitive 
inſtitutions of men? What is it to which 
a wiſe man will pay more attention, than 
to his reaſon and conſcience, thoſe divine 
monitors by which he is to judge even 
of religion itſelf, and which he is not at 
liberty to diſobey, though an angel from 
heaven ſhould command him? The ge- 


nerality of mankind, however ignorant of 
the 
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the received diſtinctions and explica- 
tions of their internal powers, do yet 
by their conduct declare, that they feel 
their authority, and acknowledge their 
authenticity. Every inſtance of their be- 
ing governed by a principle of moral ob- 
ligation, is a proof of this. They believe 
an action to be lawful in the fight of God, 
when they are conſcious of a ſentiment of 
lawfulneſs attending the performance of it: 
they believe a certain mode of conduct to 
be incumbent on them in certain circum- 
ſtances, becauſe a ſentiment of duty ariſes 
in their mind, when they contemplate 
that conduct in relation to thoſe circum- 
ſtances.— I ought to be grateful for a 
favour received. Why? Becauſe my 
* conſcience tells me ſo. How do you 
* know that yon ought to do that of 
* which your conſcience enjoins the per- 
* formance? I can give no further rea- 
* ſon for it; but I feel that ſuch is my 
duty.“ Here the inveſtigation mult 
ſtop; or, if carried a little further, 
it muſt return to this point: “ I know 


that I ought to do what my conſcience 


* enjoins, becauſe God is the author of 
* my conſtitution; and I obey His will 
K * when 
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when I act according to the principles 
of my conſtitution, Why do you o- 
bey the will of God? Becauſe it is my 
* duty, How know you that? Becauſe 
my conſcience tells me ſo,” &. 
If a man were ſceptical in this matter, 
it would not be in the power of argument 
to cure him. Such a man could not be 
{aid to have any moral principle diſtin 
from the hope of reward, the fear of pu- 
niſhment, or the influence of cuſtom. 
But that there 1s in human nature a moral 
principle diſtinct from thoſe motives, has 
been felt and acknowledged by men of all 
ages and nations; and indeed was never 
denied or doubted, except by a few meta- 
phyſicians, who, through want either of 
ſenſe or of honeſty, found themſelves diſ- 
poſed to deny the exiſtence, or queſtion 
the authenticity, of our moral feelings. 
In the celebrated diſpute concerning li- 
berty and neceſſity, the advocates for, the 
latter have either maintained, that we have 
no ſenſe of moral liberty; or, granting 
that we have ſuch a ſenſe, have endea- 
voured to prove it fallacious *. Now, if 
* See Eſſays on Morality / and Natural Rliglon, 
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we be conſcious, that we have a ſenſe of 
moral liberty, it is certainly as abſurd to 
argue againſt the exiſtence of that ſenſe, as 
againſt the reality of any other matter of 
fact. And if the real exiſtence of this 
ſenſe be acknowledged, it cannot be pro- 
ved to be fallacious by any arguments, 
which may not alſo be applied to prove 
every power of our nature fallacious, and, 
conſequently, to ſhow, that man ought 
not to believe any thing at all. But more 
of this afterwards. | 

We have no other direct evidence than 
this of conſciouſneſs, or internal ſenſation, 
for the exiſtence and identity of our own 
ſoul. I exiſt; I am the ſame being to- day 
I was yeſterday, and twenty years ago; 
this principle, or being, within me, that 
thinks and acts, is one permanent and in- 
dividual principle, diſtin from all other 
principles, beings, or things ; — theſe 


are dictates of internal ſenſation natural 
to man, and univerſally acknowledged; 


and they are of fo great importance, that 
while we doubt of their truth, we can 
hardly be intereſted in any thing elſe 
whatſoever, If I were to believe, with Mr 


Hume, and ſome others, that my mind 
K 2 18 
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is perpetually changing, ſo as to become 
every different moment a different thing, 
the remembrance of paſt, or the anticipa- 
tion of future good or evil, could give 
me neither pleaſure nor pain; yea, tho 
were to believe, that a cruel death would 
certainly overtake me within an hour, I 
ſhould be po more concerned, than if ! 
were told, that a certain elephant three 
thouſand years hence would be ſacrificed 
on the top of Mount Atlas. To a man 


who doubts the individuality or identity 


of his own mind, virtue, truth, religion, 
good and evil, hope and e are abſo- 


lutely nothing. 


Metaphyſicians have taken ſome pains 


to confound our notions on this ſubject; 
and, by eſtabliſhing the currency of cer- 
tain ambiguous phraſes, have ſucceeded 
ſo well, that it is now hardly poſſible for 
us to explain theſe dictates of our nature, 
according to common ſenſe and common 
experience, in ſuch language as jhall be 
liable to no exception. Ihe misfortune 
is, that many of the words we muſt uſe, 
though extremely well underſtood, are 
either too ſimple or too complex in their 


meaning, to admit a logical definition; 


ſo 
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ſo that the caviller is never at a loſs for an 
evaſive reply to any thing we may ad- 
vance. But I will take it upon me to -af- 
firm, that there are hardly any human 
notions more clearly, or more univer- 
ſally underſtood, than thoſe we enter- 
tain concerning the identity both of our- 
ſelves and of other things, however diffi- 
cult we may. ſometimes find it to expreſs 
thoſe notions in proper words. And I 
will alſo venture to affirm, that the ſen- 
timents of the generality of mankind on 
this head are grounded on ſuch evidence, 


that he who retuſes to be convinced by it, 


acts irrationally, and eannot, conſiſtently 
with ſuch refuſal, believe any thing. 

1. The exiſtence of our own mind, as 
ſomething different and diſtinct from the 
body, is univerſally acknowledged. I 
ſay univerſally; having never heard of a- 
ny nation of men upon earth, who did 
not, in their converſation and behaviour, 
diſcover, by the plaineſt ſigns, that they 
made this diſtinction. Nay, ſo ſtrongly 
are mankind impreſſed with it, that the 
rudeſt barbarians, by their incantations, 
their funeral ſoleinnities, their traditions 
concerning inviſible beings, and their 

hopes 
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hopes and opinions of a future ſtate, ſeem 
to be perſuaded, that to the exiſtence of 
the ſoul the body is not at all neceſſary. 
All philoſophers, a few Pyrrhoniſts ex- 
cepted, have acknowledged the exiſtence 
of the ſoul, as one of the firſt and 
moſt unqueſtionable principles of human 
ſcience. Now whence could a notion ſo 
univerſal ariſe? Let us examine our own 
minds, and we ſhall find, that it could 
ariſe from nothing but conſciouſneſs, a 


certain irreſiſtible perſuaſion, that we have 


a ſoul diſtin from the body. The evi- 
dence of this notion is intuitive; it is the 
evidence of internal ſenſe. Reaſoning 
can neither prove nor diſprove it. Des 
CARTES, and his diſciple MALEBRANCHE, 
acknowledge, that the exiſtence of the 
human ſoul muſt be believed by all men, 
even by thoſe who can bring themſelves 
ro doubt of every thing elfe. | 

Mr Simon Browne“, a learned and pious 
clergyman of the laſt age, is perhaps 
the only perſon on record of whom there 
is reaſon to think, chat oe em diſ- 
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believed the exiſtence of his own ſoul. He 
imagined, that in conſequence of an, ex- 
traordinary interpoſition of divine power, 
his rational ſoul was gradually annihila- 
ted, and that nothing was now left him, 
but a principle of animal life, which he 
held in common with the brutes. But 
where · ever the ſtory of this excellent perſon 
is known, his unhappy miſtake will be 
imputed to madneſs, and to a depravation 
of intellect, as real, and as extraordinary, 
as if he had diſbelieved the exiſtence of his 
body, or the axioms of mathematics. 
2, That the thinking principle, which 
we believe to be within us, continues the 
ſame through life, is equally ſelf-evident, 
and equally agreeable. to the univerſal 
conſent of mankind. If a man were to 
ſpeak and act in the evening, as if he be- 
lieved himſelf to have become a different 
perſon ſince the morning, the whole world 
would, pronounce him in a ſtate of inſani- 
ty. An Were we to attempt to diſbelieve our 


own identity, we. ſhould labour in vain; 


we cquld as eaſily bring ourſelves to be- 
lieve, that it is poſſible for the ſame thing 
to be and not to be. But there is no rea- 
ſon to think, that this attempt was ever 

"op made 
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made by any man, not even by Mr Hume 
himſelf; though that author, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Human Nature, hath aſſerted, yea, 
and proved, (according to his notions of 
proof), that the human ſoul is perpetual- 
ly changing; being nothing but © a bun- 
dle of perceptions, that ſucceed each o- 
* ther with inconceivable rapidity, and 
Hare (as he chuſes to expreſs it) in a per- 
* petual flux *.” He might as eaſily, and 
as decifively, with equal credit to his own 
underſtanding, and with equal advantage 
to the reader, by a method of reaſoning 
no leſs philoſophical, and with the ſame 
degree of diſcretion in the uſe of words, 
have attacked the axioms of mathemarics, 
and produced a formal and ſerious contu- 
tation of them. In explaining the evidence 
on which we believe our own identity, it 
is not neceſſary, that I ſhould here exa- 
mine his arguments againſt that belief: 
firſt, becauſe the point in queſtion 1s ſelt- 
evident, and therefore all reaſoning on the 
other fide unphiloſophical and irrational ; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe I ſhall afterwards 
prove, that ſome of Mr Hume's firſt 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 438. &c. 
principles 
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principles are inconceivable and impoſſible; 
and that this very notion of his concerning 
identity, when fairly ſtated, is abſurd and 
ſelf-contradictory. 

It has been aſked, how we can pretend 
to have full evidence of our identity, when 
of identity itſelf we are ſo far from having 
a diſtin notion, that we cannot define it. 
It might with as good reaſon be aſked, 
how we come to believe that two and two 
are equal to four, or that a circle is dif- 
ferent from a triangle, ſince we cannot de- 
fine either equality or diverſity : — why we 
believe in our own exiſtence, ſince we can- 
not define exiſtence : — why, in a word, 
the vulgar believe any thing at all, fince 
they know nothing about the rules of de- 
finition, and hardly ever attempt it. In 
fat, we have numberleſs ideas that admit 
not of definition, and yet concerning 
which we may argue, and believe, and 
know, with the utmoſt clearneſs and cer- 
tainty. To define heat or cold, identity 
or diverſity, red or white, an ox or an aſs, 
would puzzle all the logicians on earth ; 
yet nothing can be clearer, or more certain, 
than many of our judgements concerning 
thoſe objects. The rudeſt of the vulgar 

L know 
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know moſt perfectly what they mean, 
when they ſay, Three months ago I was 
at ſuch a town, and have ever ſince been 
at home: and the conviction they have of 
the truth of this propoſition is founded on 
the beſt of evidence, namely, on that of 
internal ſenſe; in which all men, by the 
law of their nature, do d muſt 92 
ly believe. 

It has been aſked, whether this conti- 
nued conſciouſneſs of our being always 
the ſame, does not conſtitute our ſameneſs 
or identity. No more, I ſhould anſwer, * 
than our perception of truth, light, or fa 
cold, is the efficient cauſe of truth, light, 
or cold. Our identity 1s perceived by con- off 
ſcioufneſs ; but conſciouſneſs is as diffe- 
rent from 1dentity, as the underſtanding 
is different from truth, as paſt events are MW ve 
different from memory, as colours from 
the power of ſeeing. Conſciouſneſs of i- 
dentity is ſo far from conſtituting identity, MW ma; 
that it preſuppoſes it. An animal might 
continue the ſame being, and yet not be il (+, 
conſctous of its wevrkrs ; which is proba- 
bly the caſe with many of the brute crea- 
tion; nay, which is often the caſe with 


man himſelf. When we fleep without 
dreaming, 
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dreaming, or fall into a fainting fit“, or 
rave in a fever, and often too in our ordi- 
nary dreams, we loſe all ſenſe of our iden- 
tity, and yet never conceive that our iden- 


* The followiag caſe, which M. Crozaz gave in to the 
Academy of Sciences, is the moſt extraordinary inſtance 
of interrupted conſciouſneſs I have ever heard of. A 
nobleman of Lauſanne, as he was giving orders to a ſer- 
rant, ſuddenly lolt his ſpeech and all his ſenſes, Differ- 
ent remedies were tried without effect for ſix months; du- 
ring all which time he appeared to be in a deep ſleep, or 
deliquium, with various ſymptoms at different periods, 
which are particularly ſpecified in the narration. At laſt, 
aiter ſome chirurgical operations, at the end of ſix months 
his ſpeech and ſenſes returned, When he recovered, the 
ſame ſervant to whom he had been giving orders when 
he was firſt affected, happening to be in the room, he 
went on with giving his directions juſt where he had left 
off, ſorgetting only the time that had elapſed during luis 
illneſs, and connecting the latter part of the ſentence 
with the former part, which had been pronounced half 
a year beſore, jult as if no time had intervened. He li- 
ved ten yeurs aſter, and died of another diſtemper. Van 
Swieten relates this ſtory in his commentaries un Boer- 
haave's aphoriſms, under the head 4poplexy. I mention 
it chiefly with a view to the reader's amuſement; he 
may conſider the evidence, and then believe or diſbelieve 
as he pleaſes. But that conſciouſneſs may be interrupted 
by a total deliquium, without any change in our notions 
of our own identity, I know by my own experience, I 
am therefore ſully perſuaded, that the identity of this 
ſubſtance, which I cat my foul, may continue even when 
I am unconſcious of it ; and if for a ſhorter ſpace, why 
not for a longer? 6 
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tity has ſuffered any interruption or 
change : the moment we awake or reco- 
ver, .we are conſcious that we are the 
ſame individual beings we were before. 
Many doubts and difficulties have been 
ſtarted about our manner of conceiving 
identity of perſon under a change of ſub- 
ſtance. Plutarch tells us, that in the time 
of Demetrius Phalereus, the Athenians ti]! 
preſerved the cuſtom of ſending every 


year to Delos the ſame galley which, a- 
bout a thouſand years before, had brought 


Theſeus and his company from Crete ; 
and that it then uſed to be a queſtion in 
the ſchools, how this could be the ſame 
veſſel, when every part of its materials 
had been changed oftener than once “. 
It is aſked, how a tree can be accounted 
the ſame, when, from a plant of an inch 
long, it has grown to the height of fifty 
feet; and how identity can be aſcribed to 
the human body, ſince its parts are conti- 
nually changing, ſo that not one particle 
of the body I now have, belonged to the 
body I had twenty years ago. 

It were well, if metaphyſicians would 


* Plutarch. in Theſco. Plato, in Phædone. 
think 
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think more and ſpeak leſs on theſe ſub- 
jects : they would then find, that the dif- 
ficulties ſo much complained of are ra- 
ther verbal than real. Was there a ſingle 
Athemian, who did not know in what re- 
ſpects the galley of Theſeus continued the 
ſame, and in what reſpects it was chan- 
ged? It was the ſame in reſpect of its 
name, its deſtination, its ſhape perhaps, 
and fize, and ſome other particulars; in 
reſpe& of its ſubſtance, it was altogether 


different. And when one party in the 


ſchools maintained, that it was the ſame, 
and the other, that it was not the ſame, all 
the difference between them was this, that 
the one uſed the word /ame in one ſenſe, 
and the other in another. 

The identity of vegetables is as eafily 
conceived. No man imagines, that the 
plant of an inch long is the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance with the tree of fifty feet. The 
latter is by the vulgar ſuppoſed to retain 
all the ſubſtance of the former, but with 
the addition of an immenſe quantity of 
adventitious matter. Thus far, and no 
farther, do they ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of 
the tree to continue the ſame. They call 
it, however, the ſame tree; and the ſame 
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it is, in many reſpects, which to every per- 
ſon of common ſenſe are obvious enough, 
though not eaſily ee in . 
able language. 

Of the changes made in the ben bo- 
dy by attrition, the vulgar have no no- 
tion. They believe the ſubſtance of a 
full grown body to continue the ſame, 
notwithſtanding its being ſometimes fat- 
ter -and ſometimes leaner; even as they 
ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of a wall to be the 
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ſame before and after it is plaiſtered. 


They therefore do not aſcribe to it identi- 
ty of perſon and diverſity of ſubſtance, 
but a real and proper identity both of ſub- 
ſtance and perſon. Of the identity of the 
body while increaſing in ſtature, they con- 
ceive, nearly in the ſame way, as of the 
identity of vegetables: they know in what 
reſpects it continues the ſame, and in 
what reſpects it becomes different; there 
is no confuſion in their notions; they ne- 
ver ſuppoſe it to be different in thoſe re- 


ſpects in which they know it to be the. 


ſame. a 
When philoſophers ſpeak of the identi- 
ty of the human body, they muſt mean, 


not that its ſubſtance is the ſame, for this 
they 
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they ſay is perpetually changing; but that 
it is the ſame, in reſpect of its having 
been all along animated with the ſame vi- 
tal and thinking principle, diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame name, marked with the ſame 
or ſimilar features, placed in the ſame re- 
lations of life, &c.— It muſt be obvious 
to the intelligent reader, that the difficul- 
ties attending this ſubject ariſe not from 
any ambiguity or intricacy in our notions 
or judgements, for theſe are extremely 
clear, but from our way of expreſſing 
them: the particulars in which an object 
continues the ſame, are often ſo blended 
with thoſe in which it has become differ- 
ent, that we cannot find proper words for 
marking the diſtinction, and therefore 
muſt have recourſe to tedious and obſcure 
circumlocutions - 77 07 

But whatever judgements we form of 
the identity of corporeal objects, we can- 
not from them draw any inference con- 
cerning the identity of our mind. We 
cannot aſcribe extenſion or ſolidity to the 
ſoul, far leſs any increaſe or diminution of 
ſolid or extended parts. Here, therefore, 
there is no ground for diftinguithing di- 
verſity of ſubſtance from identity of per- 


ſon. 
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ſon. Our ſoul is the very ſame being 
now it was yeſterday, laſt year, twenty 
years ago. This is a dictate of common 
ſenſe, an intuitive truth, which all man- 
kind, by the law of their nature, do and 
muſt believe, and the contrary of which 
is inconceivable. We have perhaps chan- 
ged many of our principles; we may have 
acquired many new -ideas and notions, 
and loſt many of thoſe we once had; but 
that the ſubſtance, eſſence, or perſonality, 


of the ſoul, has ſuffered any change, in- 


creaſe, or diminution, we never have ſup- 
poſed, nor can ſuppoſe. New faculties 
have perhaps appeared, with which we 
were formerly unacquainted ; but theſe 
we cannot conceive to have affected the 
identity of the ſoul, any more than learn- 
ing to write, or to play on a muſical in- 
ſtrument, is conceived to affect the iden- 
tity of the hand; or than the perception 
of harmony the firſt time one hears mu- 
ſic, is conceived to * the identity of 
the ear. 

But if we perceive our identity by con- 
ſciouſneſs, and if the acts of conſciouſneſs 
by which we perceive it be interrupted, 
how can we know that our identity is not 
interrupted ? 
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interrupted? I anſwer, The law of our 


nature determines us, whether we will or 
not, to believe that we continue the ſame 


thinking beings. The interruption of 
conſciouſneſs, whether more or leſs fre- 
quent, makes no change in this belief. 
My perception of the viſible creation is e- 
very moment interrupted by the winking 
of my eyes. Am I therefore to believe, 
that the viſible univerſe, which I this mo- 
ment perceive, is not the ſame with the 
viſible univerſe I perceived laſt moment? 
Then muſt I alſo believe, that the exiſt- 
ence of the univerſe depends on the mo- 
tion of my eye-lids; and that the muſ- 
cles which move them have the power of 
creating and annihilating worlds. 

To conclude: That our ſoul exiſts, and 
continues through life the ſame individual 
being, is a dictate of common ſenſe; a 
truth which the law of our nature renders 
it impoſſible for us to diſbeheve; and in 
regard to which, we cannot ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in an error, without ſuppoſing our 
faculties fallacious, and conſequently diſ- 
claiming all conviction, and all certainty, 
and diſavowing the diſtinction between 


truth and falſchood. | 
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our belief as effectually as the evi- 
dence of ſenſe. I cannot poilibly doubt, 
with regard to any of my tranſactions of 
yeſterday which I now remember, whether 
I performed them or not. That I dined 


to- day, and was in bed laſt night, is as 
certain to me, as that I at preſent ſee the 


colour of this paper. If we had no me- 
mory, knowledge and experience would be 
impoſſible; and if we had any tendency to 
diſtruſt our memory, knowledge and expe- 
rience would be of as little uſe in directing 
our conduct and ſentiments, as our dreams 
now are. Sometimes we doubt, whether in a 
particular caſe we exert memory or imagina- 
tion; and our belief is ſuſpended accor- 
dingly : but no ſooner doe become con- 

ſcious, that we remember, than conviction 


inſtantly takes place; we'fay; I am certain 
it was ſo, for now 1 remember 1 was an 


ine, en 
But who is it that a the child to 
., believe, 
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believe, that yeſterday he was puniſhed, 
becauſe he remembers 'to have been pu- 
niſned yeſterday ? Or, by what argument 
will you «convince him, that) notwith- 
ſtanding his remembrance. he ought not 
tb: believe that he, was puniſhed yeſterday, 
becauſe memory is fallacious? The mat- 
ter depends not on education or reaſon- 
ing. We truſt to the evidence of memo- 
ry, becauſe we cannot help truſting to it. 
The ſame Providence which endued us 
with memory, without any care of ours, 
endued us alſo with an inſtinctive pro- 
penſity to believe in it, previouſly to all 
reaſoning and experience. Nay, all rea- 
ſoning ſuppoſeth the teſtimony of memo- 
ry to be authentic: for, without truſting 
implicitly to this teſtimony, no train of 
rea ſoning could be proſecuted; we could 
never be convinced, that the concluſion 
is Har, if we did not remember the ſeveral 
ſteps of the argument, and if we were not 
certain that this remembrance 1s not falla- 
in the | 
The diverſities of memory in different 
men are very remarkable; and in the ſame 
man the remembrance of ſome things is 
more laſting, and more lively, than that 
vw 111 M 2 of 
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of others. Some of the ideas of memory 
ſeem to decay gradually by length of time; 
© that there may be ſome things which I 
diſtinctly remembered ſeven years ago, but 
which at preſent I remember very imper- 
fectly. and which in ſeven years more (if 
I live ſo long) I ſhall have utterly forgot- 
ten. Hence ſome have been led to think, 
that the evidence of memory decays gra- 
dually, from abſolute certainty, through 
all the degrees of probability, down to 


that ſuſpenſe of judgement which we call 


doubt. They ſeem to have imagined, that 
the vivacity of the idea is in ſome ſort ne- 
ceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of belief. Nay, 
one author * has gone ſo far as to ſay, 
that belief is nothing elſe but this vivaci- 
ty of ideas; as if we never believed what 
we have no lively conception of, nor doubt- 
ed of any thing of which we have a lively 
conception. But this doctrine is ſo abſurd, 
that it hardly deſerves a ſerious confuta- 
tion. I have a much more lively idea of 
Don Quixote than of the preſent King of 
Pruſſia; and yet I believe that the latter 
does exiſt, and that the former never did, 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 172. 
When 
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When I was a ſchoolboy, I read an a- 
bridgement of the hiſtory of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, and firmly believed every word of 
it; ſince I grew up, I have read that in- 
genious work at large, and conſequently 
have a much livelier conception of it than 
before; yet now I believe the whole to be 
a fiction. Some months ago, I read the 
Treatiſe "sf Human Nature, and have at pre- 
ſent a pretty clear remembrance of its con- 
tents; but I ſhall probably forget the great- 
er part of it in a ſhort time. When this 
happeris; I ought not, according to Mr 
Huw#E's theory, to believe that I ever read 
t. As long, however, as my faculties re- 
main unimpaired, I fear I ſhall hardly be 
able to bring myſelf to this pitch of ſcep- 
ticiſm. No, no; I ſhall ever have good 
reaſon to remember I read that book, 
however imperfect my remembrance may 
be, and however little ground I may have 
to congratulate myſelf upon my _—_— 
ance with it. 

The vivacity of a perception Acts not 
ſeem neceſſary to our belief of the exiſt- 
ence of the object perceived. I ſee a town 
afar off; its viſible magnitude is not 
more than an inch ſquare, and conſe- 

N quently 
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quently my peroeption of it is Akither 
lively; nor diſtinct ;, and yet Pa finmlyi be- 
heve that town to exiſt, as if I weve in che 
centre of it. I ſee an ohject. in motion on the 
top of yonder hill; I cannot diſcern he- 
ther it be a man, or a horſe, or both 301 
therefore exert no belief in regard to the 
claſs. or ſpecies of objects to which, at he- 
longs, but I believe -with as much aſſu- 
rance that it exiſts, as if I ſaw it diſtinctiy 
in all its parts and dimenſions. We have 


never any doubt of the exiſtence of an ob- 


ject ſo long as we are ſure that we perceive 
it by our ſenſes, whether the peroeption 
be ſtrong or weak, diſtinct or oonfuſed; 
but whenever we begin to doubt, whether 
the object be perceived by our ſenſes, or 
whether we only imagine that we perceive 
it, then we likewiſe _ to doubt of its 
exiſtence. 5 „ ita 
Theſe dbfireaciels are appheable to me- 
mory. I ſaw a certain object {ome years 
ago; my remembrance of it is leſs diſtin 
now than it was the day after I ſaw it; 
but I believe the evidence of my memory 
as much at preſent as did then, in re- 
gard to all the parts of it vhich I now am 
conſcious that J remember. Let a paſt e- 
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vent be ever ſo remote in time, if I am 
conſcious that I remember it, I ſtil} be- 
heve, with equal aſſurance, that chis e- 
vent did once take place: for what is me- 
mory, but a conſciouſneſs of our: having 
formerly done or perceived ſomething ? 
And if it be true, that ſomething is percei- 
ved or done at this preſent moment, it 
will-always be trug that at this moment 
thatithiung was perceived or done. The 
evident of memory does not decay in pro- 
portion as the ideas of memory become 
leſs Hvely; as long as we are conſcious 
that we remember, ſo long will the evi- 


dens attending that remembrance produce 


abſolute certainty; and abſolute certainty 
admits not of degrees. Indeed, as was 
already obſerved, when remembrance be- 
comes ſo obſcure, that we are at a loſs to 
determine whether we remember or only 
magine an event, in this caſe belief will 
be ſuſpended till we become certain whe- 
ther we remember or not ; whenever we 
become certain that we do remember, con- 
viction inſtantly ariſeth. 

Some have ſuppoſed, that the evidence 
of memory is liable to become ambiguous, 
becauſe we are not well enough acquaint» 


ed 
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ed with the difference between memory 
and imagination, to be able at all times 
to determine with certainty, whether the 
one or the other be exerted in regard to 
the events or facts we may have occaſion 
to contemplate. © You ſay, that while 
* you only imagine an event, you neither 
* believe nor diſbelieve the exiſtence or 
* reality of it; but that as ſoon as you 
* become conſcious that you remem- 
„ ber an event, you inſtantly believe it 
* to have been real. You muſt then 
* know with certainty the difference be- 
* tween memory and imagination, and be 
able to tell by what marks you diſtin- 
* guith the operations of the former from 
* thoſe of the latter. If you cannot do 
* this, you may miſtake the one for the 
other, and think that you imagine when 
% you really remember, and that you re- 
* member when you only imagine. That 
* belief, therefore, muſt be very preca- 
* rious and ambiguous, which 1s built 
“upon the evidence of memory, ſince this 
„ evidence is ſo apt to be confounded 
* with the viſionary exhibitions of imagi- 
* nation, which, by your own acknow- 


* ledgement, can never conſtitute a foun- 
* dation 


on 
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* dation for true rational belief.” This 
is an objection according to the metaphy- 
fical mode, which, without conſulting ex- 
perience, is ſatisfied if we can put together 
a few plauſible words in the form of an 
argument: but this objection will have 
no credit with thoſe who acknowledge ul- 
timate inſtinctive principles of conviction, 
and who have more faith in their own feel- 
ings than in the ſubtleties of logic. 

It is certain the vulgar are not able to 
give a ſatisfying account of the difference 
between memory ' and imagination; even 
philoſophers have not been ſo ſucceſsful 
as could have been wiſhed, in their at- 
tempts to illuſtrate this point. Mr Huux 
tells us, that ideas of memory are diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of imagination by the 
ſuperior vivacity of the former *. This 
may ſometimes, but cannot always, be 
true: for ideas of imagination are oft miſ- 
taken for objects of ſenſe; ideas of memo- 
ry never. The former, therefore, muſt 
often be more lively than the latter; for, 
according to Mr HuME's own account, 


® Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 153. 
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all ideas are weaker than impreſſions “. 
Dreaming perſons, lunatics, ſtage-play- 
ers, enthuſiaſts, and all who are agi- 
tated by fear, or other violent paſſions, 
are apt to miſtake ideas of imagination 
for real things, and the perception of 
thoſe ideas for real ſenſation. And the 
ſame thing 1s often experienced by per- 
ſons of ſtrong fancy, and great ſenſibility 
of remper, at a time when they are not 
troubled with any temporary fits of 1 irra- 
tionality or violent paſſion. 

But whatever difficulty we may find in 
defining or deſcribing memory, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh it from imagination, we are 
never at any loſs about our own meaning, 
when we ſpeak of remembering and of + 
magining. We all know what it is to re- 
member, and what it is to imagine: a 
retroſpect to former experience always at- 
tends the exertions of memory, but thoſe 
of imagination are not attended with any 

ſuch retroſpect. I remember to have ſeen 
a lion, and I can imagine an elephant or 
centaur which I have never ſeen. Every 
body who uſes theſe words knows very 


® Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 41, 
well 
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well what they mean, whether he be able 
to explain his meaning by other words or 
not. The truth is, that when we remem- 
ber, we generally know that we remem- 
ber; when we imagine, we generally 
know that we imagine: ſuch is our con- 
ſtitution. We therefore do not. ſuppoſe 
the evidence of memory ambiguous, al- 
though we may be at a loſs to explain - 
the diſſerence between that faculty and i- 
magination: this difference is perfectly 
known to every man by experience, tho 
perhaps no man can fully expreſs it in 
words. There are many things very fa- 
miliar to us, which we have no words to 
expreſs. I cannot deſcribe or define, either 
a red colour, which I know to be a ſimple 
object, or a white colour, which 1 know 
to be a compoſition of ſeven colours: but 
will any one hence infer, that Iam igno- 
rant of their difference, ſo as not to know, 
when I look on ermine, whether it be 
white or red? Let it not then be ſaid, 
that becauſe I cannot define memory and 
imagination, therefore I am ignorant of 
their difference : I, and every perſon of a 
ſound mind, know their difference, and 


can with certainty determine, when it 1s 
N 2 that 
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that we exert the one, and when it is that 
we exert the other. 


n V. 


Of Reaſoning from the Effect to the Cauſe, 


I Left my chamber an hour ago, and now 

at my return find a book on my table, 
the ſize, and binding, and contents of 
which are ſo remarkable, that I am certain 


it was not here when I went out, and that 
I never ſaw it before. I aſk, who brought 


ſay I, is impoſſible. I make a more par- 
ticular inquiry; and a ſervant, in whoſe 
veracity I can confide, aſſures me, that he 
has had his eye on my chamber-door 
the whole day, and that no perſon has 
entered it but myſelf only. Then, ſay 
I, the perſon who brought this book muſt 
have come in by the window or the chim- 
ney; for it is impoſſible that this book 
could have come hither of itſelf. The ſer- 
vant bids me remember, that my chimney 

1s 


this book; and am told, that no body has 
entered my apartment fince I left it. That, 
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is too Narrow to admit any human crea- 
ture, and that the window is ſecured on 
the inſide in ſuch a manner that it can- 
not be opened from without. I examine 
the walls; it is evident no breach has been 
made; and there is but one door to the 
apartment. What ſhall I think? If the 
ſervant's report be true, and if the book 
have not been brought by any viſible a- 
gent, it muſt have come in a miraculous 
manner, by the inter poſition of ſome invi- 
fible cauſe; for ſtill T muſt repeat, that 
without ſome cauſe it could not poſſibly 
have come hither. 

Let the reader conſider the caſe, and deli - 
berate with himſelf whether I have thought 
irrationally on this occafion, or expreſſed 
myſelf too ſtrongly, when I ſpoke of the 
impoſſibility of a book appearing in my 
chamber without ſome cauſe of its appear- 
ance, either viſible or inviſible. I would 
not willingly refer ſuch a phenomenon to 
a miracle; but ſtill a miracle is poſſible; 
whereas it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
this could have happened without a cauſe ; 
at leaſt it ſeems to me to be as impoſſible, 
as that a part ſhould be greater than the 
whole, or that things equal to one and 

the 
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the ſame thing ſhould be unequal to one 
another. And I preſume the reader will 
be of my opinion; for, in all my inter- 
courſe with others, and after a careful 
examination of my own mind, I have ne- 
ver found any reaſon to think, that it is 
poſſible for a human, or for a rational 
creature, to conceive a thing beginning 
to exiſt, and proceeding from no cauſe. 

I pronounce it therefore to be an axiom, 
clear, certain, and undeniable, That © what- 
* ever beginneth to exiſt, proceedeth from 
* ſome cauſe.” I cannot bring myſelf to 
think, that the reverſe of any geometrical 
axiom is more abſurd than the reverſe of 


this; and therefore I am as certain of the 


truth of this, as I can be of the truth of 
the other; and cannot, without contra- 
dicting myſelf, and doing violence to my 
nature, even attempt to believe otherwiſe. 
Whether this maxim be intuitive or de- 
monſtrable, may perhaps admit of ſome 
diſpute ; but the determination of that 
point will not in the leaſt affect the truth 
of the maxim. If it be demonſtrable, we 
can then aſſign a reaſon for our belief of 
it; if it be intuitive, it is on the ſame 
footing with other intuitive axioms ; that 
18, 
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is, we believe it, becauſe the law of our 
nature renders it impoſſible for us to diſbe- 
lieve it. 

In proof of this maxim, it hath been 
ſaid, that nothing can produce itſelf. But 
this truth 1s not more evident than the 
truth to be proved, and therefore is no 
rational proof at all. Nay, this laſt pro- 
polition ſeems to be only a different and 
leſs proper way of expreſſing the ſame 
thing. Nothing can produce itſelf ; — 
that 1s, every thing produced muſt be pro- 
duced by ſome other thing ; — that 1s, e- 
very effect muſt proceed from a cauſe ; — 
and that is, (for all effects being poſte- 
rior to their cauſes, muſt neceſſarily have 
a beginning), every thing beginning to 
exiſt proceedeth from ſome cauſe. Other 
arguments have been offered in proof of 
this maxim, which I think are ſufficiently 
confuted by Mr Hume, in his Treatiſe of 
Human Nature . This maxim therefore 
he affirms, and I allow, to be not demon- 
ſtrably certain. But he further affirms, 
that it is not intuitively certain; in which 
| cannot agree with him. All certainty,” 


® Book 1. Part 3. ſect. 3. 
ſays 
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ſays he, © ariſes from the compariſon of i- 
* deas, and from the diſcovery of ſuch 
* relations as are unalterable ſo long as the 
ideas continue the ſame : but the only 
relations of this kind are reſemblance, 
proportion in quantity and number, 
degrees of any quality, and contra- 
* riety; none of which 1s implied in the 
* maxim, Whatever begins to exiſt, pro- 
* ceeds from ſome cauſe : — that maxim 
* therefore 1s not intuitively certain.” — 
This argument, if it prove any thing at 
all, would prove, that the maxim is not 
even certain; for we are here told, that it 
has not that character or quality from whuch 
all certainty ariſeth. 

But, if I miſtake not, both the premiſes 
of this ſyllogiſm are falſe. In the firſt 
place, I cannot admit, that all certainty a- 
riſes from a compariſon of ideas. I am 
certain of the exiſtence of myſelf, and of 
the other things that affect my ſenſes; | 
am certain, that“ whatever is, is;“ and 
yet I cannot conceive, that any compari- 
ſon of ideas is neceſſary to produce theſe 
convictions in my mind. Perhaps I can- 
not long ſpeak of them, without uſing 
words expreſſive of relation; but the ſim- 
| ple 


o 
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by which I am conſcious of them, implies 
no compariſon that I can diſcover. If it 
did, then the ſimpleſt intuitive truth re- 
quires proof, or illuſtration at leaſt, before 
it can be acknowledged as truth by the 
mind; which I preſume will not be found 
warranted by experience. Whether others 
are conſcious of making ſuch a compariſon, 
before they yield aſſent to the ſimpleſt in- 
tuitive truth, I know not; but this I know, 
that my mind is often conſcious of cer- 
tainty where no ſuch compariſon has been 
made by me, 

Secondly, I apprehend, that Mr Hume 
has not enumerated all the relations which, 
when diſcovered, give riſe to certainty. I 
"| am certain, that I am the ſame perſon to- 
day I was yeſterday. Mr Humt indeed 
will not allow that this is poſſible *. I can- 
not helpit; I am certain notwithſtand- 
ing; and I flatter myſelf, that I have on 
my de, not only the majority, but the 
whole of mankind, Mr Hume himſelf (if 
he would ſpeak his real mind) not ex- 
cepted, I ſay then, I am certain, that I 


* See part 2, chap, 2 ſe 1. of this Eſſay, | 
or” am 
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am the ſame perſon to- day I was yeſterday, 
Now, the relation expreſſed in this propo- 
ſition is not reſemblance, nor proportion 
in quantity and number, nor degrees of 
any common quality, nor contrariety : it is 
a relation different from all ele it is - 
dentity or ſameneſs. 

Again, that.the foregoing maxim 1s nei- 
ther intuitively nor demonſtrably certain, 
our author attempts to prove from this 
conſideration, that we cannot demonſtrate 
the impoſſibility of the contrary. Nay, 
the contrary, he ſays, is not inconcei- 
vable: for we can conceive an object non- 


* exiſtent this moment, and exiſtent the of 
* next, without joining it to the idea of m 
* acauſe, which is an idea altogether diſ- an 
** tin and different.” But this I prefume is 


is not a fair ſtate of the caſe. Can we 
conceive a thing beginning to exiſt, and 
yet bring ourſelves to think that a cauſe 
is not neceſſary to the production of ſuch 
a thing? If we cannot, (I am ſure I can- 
not), then is the contrary of this maxim, 
when fairly ſtated, found to be truly and 
properly inconceivable. 

Bur whether the contrary of this maxim 
be inconceivable or not, the maxim itſelt 
| may 
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may be intuitively certain. Of intuitive, 
as well as of demonſtrable truths, there 
are different kinds. It is a character of 
ſome, that their contraries are inconcei- 
vable: ſuch are the axioms of geometry. 
But of other intuitive truths, the contra- 
ries are conceivable. *© I do feel a hard 
* body; —* I do not feel a hard body; 
— theſe propoſitions are equally concei- 
vable : the firſt is true, for I have a pen 
between my fingers; but I cannot prove 
its truth by argument; therefore its em 
is perceived intuitively, 

Thus far we have argued for the ſake 
of argument, and oppoſed metaphyſic to 


metaphyſic *, in order to prove, that our 


author's reaſoning on the preſent ſubject 
is not concluſive. Ir is now time to enter 
into the merits of the cauſe, and conſider 
the matter. philoſophically, that is, accor- 
ding to fact and experience. And in this 
way we bring it to a very ſhort iſſue. The 
point! in diſpute is, Whether this maxim, 
Whatever beginneth to exiſt, proceedeth 
from ſome cauſe, be intuitively cer- 
tain, or not? That the mind naturally 


» See part 3. ſect. 3. of this Eſſay. 
| O 2 and 
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and neceſſarily aſſents to it without any 
doubt, I have already ſhown; the ma- 
xim, therefore, is certainly true. That it 
cannot, by any argument, or medium of 
proof, be rendered more evident chan it is 
when firſt apprehended by the mind, is 
alſo certain; for it is of itſelf as evident 
as any propoſition that can be urged in 
proof of it. If, therefore, this maxim be 
true, (as every rational being feels, and ac- 
knowledges), it is a principle of common 
ſenſe: we believe it, not becauſe we can 
give a reaſon, but becauſe, by the law of 


our nature, we muſt believe it. 
Our opinion of the neceſſity of a cauſe 


to the production of every thing which 
hath a beginning, is by Mr Hume. ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from obſervation and expe- 
rience. It is true, that in our experience 
we have never found any thing beginning 
to exiſt, and proceeding from no cauſe; 
but I imagine it will not be found, that 
our belief of this axiom is founded on ex- 
perience. For let it be remarked, that 
{ome children, at a time when their expe- 
rience is very ſcanty, ſeem to be as ſenſi- 
ble of the truth of this axiom, as many 
perſons arrived at maturity. I do not 
mean, 
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mean, that they ever repeat it in the form 
of a propoſition; or that, if they were to 
hear it repeated in that form, they would 
inſtantly declare their aſſent to it; for a 
propoſition can never be rationally aſſent- 
ed to, except by thoſe who underſtand 
the meaning of the words that compoſe it: 
but I mean, that theſe children have a na- 
tural propenſity to inquire after the cauſe 
of any effect or event that engages their 
attention; which they would not do, if 
the view of an event or effect did not ſug- 
f geſt to them, that a cauſe is neceſſary to 
its production. Their curioſity in aſking 
e the reaſons and cauſes of every thing they 
h ſee and hear, is often very remarkable, and 
* 
c 


riſes even to impertinence; at leaſt it is 

called ſo when one is not prepared to give 

them an anſwer. I have known a child to 
8 break open his drum, to ſee if he could 
4 diſcover the cauſe of its extraordinary 
ſound ;* and that at the hazard of render- 
ing the plaything unſerviceable, and of 
being puniſhed for his indiſcretion. If 
the ardor of this curiofity were always 
proportioned to the extent of a child's ex- 
perience, or to the care his teachers have 
taken to make him attentive to the de- 
1114 pendence 
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pendence of effects on cauſes, we might 
then aſcribe it to the power of education, 
or to a habit contracted by experience. 
But every one who has had an opportuni- 
ty of converſing with children, knows that 
this is not the caſe; and that their curioſi- 
ty cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, than 
by ſuppoſing it inſtinctive, and, like all 
other inſtincts, ſtronger in ſome minds, 
and weaker in others, independently on 
experience and education, and in conſe- 
quence of the appointment of that Being 
who hath been pleaſed to make one man 
differ from another in his intellectual ac- 
compliſhments, as well as in his features, 


complexion, and ſize. Nor let it be ima- 


gined, becauſe ſome children are in this 
reſpect more curious than others, that 
therefore the belief of this maxim is in- 
ſtinctive in ſome minds only: the maxim 
may be equally believed by all, notwith- 
ſtanding this diverſity, For do we not 
find a ſimilar diverſity, in the genius of dif- 
ferent men? Some men have a philoſo- 
phical turn of mind, and love to inveſti- 
gate cauſes, and to have a reaſon ready on 
every occaſion ; others are perfectly indit- 
ferent as to theſe matters, being wholly 
ingroſled 
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ingroſſed by ſtudies of another kind. 
And yet I preſume jr will be found, that 
the truth of this maxim is felt by every 
man, though perhaps many men never 
thought of putting it in words in the form 
of a propoſition. 

We repeat, therefore, that this axiom 
is one of the principles of common ſenſe, 
which every rational mind does and muſt 
acknowledge to be true; not becauſe it 
can be proved, but becauſe the law of na- 
ture determines us to believe it without 
proof, and to look upon its contrary as 
perfectly abſurd, impoſſible, and incon- 
ceivable. | 

The axiom now before us is the founda- 
tion of the moſt important argument that 
ever employed human reaſon; I mean that 
which, from the works that are created, 
evinces the eternal power and godhead of 
the Creator, This argument, as far as it 
reſolves itſelf into this axiom, is properly 
a demonſtration, being a clear deduction 
from a ſelf-evident principle; and there- 
fore no man can pretend to underſtand 
this argument without feeling it to be con- 
clufive. © So that what the Pſalmiſt ſays of 
the atheiſt is literally true, He is a fool; as 
MHo1Qat really 
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really irrational as if he gefuſed to he con- 
vinced by a mathematical demonſtration. 
Nay, he is more irrational; becauſe there 
is no truth demonſtrated in mathematics 
which ſo many powers of our nature con- 
ſpire to ratify, and with which the minds 
of the whole rational creation are fo deep- 
ly impreſſed. The contemplation: of the 
Divine Nature is the moſt uſeful and the 
moſt ennobling exerciſe in which our facul- 
ties can be engaged, and recommends itſelf 
to every man of ſound judgement and 
good taſte, as the moſt durable and moſt 


perfect enjoyment that can poſſibly fall to 
the ſhare of any created being. Sceptics 


may wrangle, and mockers may blaſ- 


pheme ; but the pious man knows by e- 
vidence too ſublime for their comprehen- 
ſion, that his affections are not miſplaced, 
and that his hopes ſhall not be diſappoint- 
ed; by evidence which, to every ſound 
mind, is fully ſatisfactory; but which, to 
the humble and tender-hearted, is alto- 
gether overwhelming, 3 and di- 
vine. 

That many of che object in nature a hore 
had a beginning, is obvious to our own 
| ſenſes and memory, or confirmed by un- 


queſtionable 


an 
to 
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queſtionable teſtimony : theſe, therefore, 
according to the axiom we are here conſi- 
dering, muſt be believed to have proceed- 
ed from a cauſe adequate at leaſt to the 
effects produced. That the whole ſenfible 
univerſe hath to us the appearance of an 
effect, of ſomething which once was not, 
and which exiſts not by any neceſſity of 
nature, but by the arbitrary appointment 
of ſome powerful and intelligent cauſe dif- 
ferent from and independent on it; that 
the univerſe, I ſay, has this appearance, 
cannot be denied : and that it is, what it 
appears to be, an effect, that it had a be- 
ginning, and was not from eternity, is 
proved by every ſpecies of evidence the 
ſubject will admit. And if fo, we offer 
violence to our underſtanding, when we 
attempt to believe that the whole univerſe 
does not proceed from ſome cauſe; and we 
argue unphiloſophically and irrationally, 
when we endeavour to diſprove this na- 
tural and univerſal ſuggeſtion of the hu- 
man mind. 

It is true, the univerſe is, as one may 
ſay, a work ſui generts, altogether ſingular, 
and ſuch as we cannot properly compare 


to other works; becauſe indeed all works 
F | are 
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ire comprehended in i, But that nutu- 
ral dictate of the mind by Which We be 
lieve the uniderſe to havd pròceeded flom 

a cauſe, ariſes frotn' 1 


an effect; à circumſtanice in Which ies 
perfectly fimilar to all works hatſgever: 


The ſingularity of the effect rather con · 


firms (if that be poſſible) than wenkens 
our belief of the neceſſity of a cauſv; at 
feaſt it makes us more attentive tothe 
cauſe, and intereſts us more derply in it. 
What is the univerſe, but a vaſt ſyſtem of 
works or effects, ſome of them great and 
others ſmall, ſome more, and ſome leſs 
conſiderable? If each of theſe works, the 


leaſt as well as the greateſt, require a cauſe 


for its production; is it not in the higheſt 
degree abſurd and unnatural to ſay, that 
the whole is not the effect of a cauſe? — 
Each link of a great chain muſt be ſup- 
ported by ſomething; but the whole chain 
may be ſupported by hothing:— nothing 
leſs than an ounce can b A eounterpoiſe 
to an ounce, nothing Teſs” than a pound 
to a poufil; but the wing of a gnat, or 
nothing at all, may be à fffivient coun- 
terpoiſe to'ten kundree tchauſand pbunds 
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Hare not theſe afſertions, po abſurd to 

deſerde an anſwer? 57h10 tf , 1 
b The reader, 1 he happens to be ac- 
; quainted with, Mn Hume's Efay. on a par - 
; ticwar preuideuce aud a future fate, will ſee, 
| that theſe remarks are intended, as an an- 
% ſyer tot very ſtrange argument there ad- 
5 vanbecb againſt theibelief of a Deity. The 
t h unjxerſe,” we are told, is an object quite 
c „ ſingular and unparallelled; no other ob- 
þ #jeRt that has fallen under our obſerva- 
f tion bears any ſimilarity to it; neither 


d it nor its cauſe can be comprehended un- 
ls F*,der;-any known: ſpecies ; and therefore 
je e can form no rational concluſion at 
ſe all concerning the cauſe of the univerſe.” 
ſt U appeal to any man of ſound judge- 
at ment, whether that ſuggeſtion of his un- 


— derſtanding, which diſpoſeth him to infer 
p- a cauſt from an effect, has any depend- 
in ente upon a prior operation of his mind. 
ng by which the effect in queſtion is referred 
to its genus ar ſpecies. When he pronoun- 


nd ces goncerning any abject which he con- 
or ceives t%ο have had a beginning, that it 
n- muſt have proceeded. from ſome. cauſe, 
is: does. this judgement, neceflarily imply any 
arc WU compariſon of that object with others of a 

| P2 like 
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have any influence on his judgement? 
Would he not acknowledge a cauſe to be 
as neceſſary for the production of the moſt 
uncommon, as of the moſt familiar ob» 
jet? —If therefore I believe, that I myſelf 
owe my exiſtence to ſame cauſe, becauſe 
there is ſomething in my mind which 
neceſſarily determines; me to this belief, 
I muſt alſo, for the very ſame reaſon, 
believe, . that the whole univerſe (ſup- 
poſed to have had a beginning): proceeds 
from ſame cauſe, The evidence of both is 
the ſame. If I believe the firſt and not the 


| ſecond, I believe and diſbelieve the ſame 


evidence at the ſame time; I believe that 


the yery ſame ſuggeſtion of my under- 


{tanding 1s both true and falſe, 


Though I were to grant, that, when an 
object 1s reducible to no known genus, no 


rational inference can be made concern- 


ing its cauſe, yet it will not follow, that 
our inferences concerning the cauſe of the 
univerſe are irrational, ſuppoſing it rea- 
ſonable to believe that the univerſe had 


a beginning. If there be in the univerſe 
any thing which is reducible to ne known. 


genus, 
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like kind? If the new object were in every 
reſpect unlike to other objects, would this 
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genus, let it bt mentioned: if there be 
any! ptuſumptien for the exiſtence of ſuch 
a thing, let the foundation of that pre- 
ſumption be explained. And, if you 
pleaſe, I ſhall; for arguments fake, admit, 
that concerning! the canſe of that particu - 
lar thing, no rational concluſion can be 
formed. But it has never been aſſerted, 
that the exiſtence of ſuch a thing is either 
real or probable. Mr Hume only aſſerts, 
that the univerſe itfelf, not any particular 
thing in the univerſe, is reducible to no 
known genus. Well then, let me aſk a- 
gain, What is the univerſe? A word ? No; 
it is a vaſt collection of things. —Are all 
theſe things reducible to genera? Mr 
HuMz does not deny it. Each of theſe 
things, then, if it had a beginning, muſt 
alſo have had a cauſe ? It muſt. — What 
thing in the univerſe exiſts uncauſed ? 
Nothing. = Is this a rational concluſion? 
So it ſeems. It ſeems, then, that though 
it be rational tu aſſign a cauſe to every 
thing in the univerſe; yet to aſſign a cauſe 
to the univerſe is not rational! It is 
ſnameful thus to trifle with words. — In 
fact, this argument of Mr Humz's, ſo 
highly admired by its author, is no argu- 


E18 ment 
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ment at all, It is founded on a diſtinction 
that is perfectly inconceivable. Twenty 
ſhillings laid on a table make a pound: 
though you take up theſe twenty ſhillings, 
yet have you not taken up the /pdund; 
you have only taken up twenty ſhillings. 
If the reader cannot enter into this diſtinc- 
tion, he will never be able to conceive in 
what the force of Mr HuuE's nn 
conſiſts. ito how ad 

If the univerſe had a beginning, it inal 
have had a cauſe. This is a ſelf-evident 
axiom, or at leaſt an undeniable conſe- 
quence of one. We neceſſarily aſſent to 
it; ſuch is the law of our nature. If ve 
deny it, we cannot, without abſurdity, 
believe any thing elſe whatſoever; becauſe 
we at the ſame time deny the authenticity 
of thoſe inſtinctive ſuggeſtions which are 
the foundation of all truth. The Atheiſt 
will never be able to elude the force of this 
argument, till he can prove, that every 
thing in nature exiſts neceſſarily, independ- 
ently, and from eternity: 
If Mr Huuz's argument be formd' to 
turn to ſo little account, from the ſimple 
conſideration of the univerſe, as exiſting, 
and as having had a beginning, it will ap- 
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peaf (if poſſible) ſtill more irrational; when 
weitake a view of the univerſe, and its 
parts; as of works curiouſly adapted to 
certaln ends. Their exiſtence diſplays the 
neceſſity of a powerful cauſe; their frame 
proves the cauſe to be intelligent, good, 
md ſtriſe. The meaneſt of the works of 
nature, (if any of Nature's works may be 
called mean), the arrangement neceſſary 
for the production of the ſmalleſt plant, 
requires in the cauſe a degree of power, 
intelligence, and wiſdom, which infinitely 
tranſcends the ſublimeſt exertions of hu- 
man ability. What then ſhall we ſay of 
the cauſe that produces an animal, a ra- 
tional 'ſoul, a world, a ſyſtem of worlds, 
un attiverſe? Shall we ſay, that infinite 
power and wiſdom are not neceſſary attri- 
dutes of that univerſal cauſe, though they 
de neceſſary attributes of the cauſe that 
produces a plant? Shall we ſay, that the 
maker of a plant may be acknowledged to 
de powerful, imelligent, and wiſe, becauſe 
there are many other things in nature that 
reſemble a plant; but that we cannot ra- 
tianally acknowledge the maker of the u- 
nivxerſe to be wiſe, powerful, or intelligent, 
hecyuſe there 5s Nothing which. the uni- 
verſe 
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verſe reſembles, or to which it may be 
compared? Can the man who argues in 
this manner have any meaning to his 
words? 1 

For an anſwer to the other cavils thrown 
out by Mr HumE, in this flimſy eſſay, a- 
gainſt the divine attributes, the reader is 
referred to the firſt part of Butler's Analo- 
gy of Natural and Revealed Religion. It 
needs not be matter of any ſurpriſe, that we 
name, on this occaſion, a book which was 
publiſhed before Mr HumE's eſſay was 


+ 

{ 
written. With infidel writers it has long 
been the faſhion (leſs frequently indeed | 
with this author than with many others) t 
to deliver as their own, and as entirely l 
new, objections againſt religion, which t 
have been repeatedly and unanſwerably . 3 
confuted. This piece of craft gives no 5 
offence to their diſciples ; theſe gentlemen, 6 
if they read at all, generally chuſing to con- b 
fine their inquiries to one fide of the con- l 
troverſy: to themſelves it is a conſiderable tl 
ſaving in the articles of time and inven- ſt 
tion. | 00 
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IN on reaſonings from the cauſe ta 


the effect, we proceed on a ſuppoſition, 


.anda belief, that the courſe of nature will 


continue to be in time to come what we 
experience it to be at preſent, and remem- 


ber it to have been in time paſt. This 


preſumption of continuance is the founda- 
tion of all our judgements concerning fu- 
ture events; and this, in many caſes, de- 
termines our conviction as effectually as 
any proof or demonſtration whatſoever ; 
although the conviction it produceth be 
different* in kind from what is produced 
by ſtrict demonſtration, as well as from 
thoſe, kinds of conviction which attend 
the evidence of ſenſe, memory, and ab- 
ſtract intuition. The higheſt degree of 
conviction in reaſoning from cauſes to ef- 
fects, is called moral certainty; and the in- 
ferior degrees reſult from that ſpecies of e- 
dence which is called probability or veriſi- 

JA. Q militude. 
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militude. That all men will die; that the 
ſan will riſe to-morrow, and the fea ebb 
and flow; that fleep will cantinue to re- 
freſh, and food to nouriſh us; that the 
ſame articulate ſounds which to-day com- 
municate the ideas of virtue and vice, 
meat and drink, man and beait, will to- 
morrow communicate the ſame ideas to 
the ſame perſons; no man can doubt, 
without being accounted a fool. In theſe, 
and in all other inſtances where our expe- 
rience of the paſt has been equally exten- 
five and uniform, our judgement concern- 
ing the future amounts to moral certain- 
ty: we believe, with full aſſurance, or at 


leaſt without doubt, that the ſame laws of 


nature which have hitherto operated, will 
continue to operate as long as we foreſee 
no cauſe to . or derbe their ope- 

ration. 
But no perſon who attends to his own 
mind will ſay, that in theſe caſes our be- 
lief, or conviction, or aſſurance, is in- 
IE by a proof, or by any-thing like 
If reaſoning be at all employed, it is 
als in order to give us a clear view of 
our paſt experience with - regard to the 
point in queſtion. When this view is ob- 
tained, 
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tained, reaſoning is no longer neceſſary; 
the mind, by its own innate force, and 
in conſequence of an irreſiſtible and in- 
ſtinctive impulſe, infers the future from 
the paſt, immediately, and without the 
intervention of any argument. The ſea 
has ebbed and flowed twice every day 
in time paſt; therefore the ſea will con- 
tinue to ebb and flow twice every day in 
the time to come, — is by no means a lo- 
gical deduction of a concluſion from pre- 
miſes. 

When dur experience of the paſt hath 
not been uniform nor extenſive, our opi- 
nion with regard to the future falls ſhort 
of moral certainty; and amounts only to 
a greater or leſs degree of perſuaſion, ac- 
cording to the greater or ſmaller propor- 
tion of favourable inſtances: we ſay, ſuch 
an event will probably happen, ſuch ano- 
ther is wholly improbable. If a medicine 
has proved ſalutary in one inſtance, and 
failed in Oy a phyGcian would not chaſe 


P This remark was PRESLEY See it 
illuſtrated at great length in bis Eſſays, part 2. ſect. 4. 
See alſo Dr Campbell” g Diſſertation oa Miracles, * 13. 
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to recommend:;it, except in à deſperate 
caſe; and would then qonſider its ſueceſs 
as a thing rather to be nviſhed than ex- 
pecteddl. equal number of favourable 
and unfayourahble inſtancęs leave the mind 
in a ſtate af ſuſpenſe. withbut exciting the 
fmalleſt degtee of aſſurance on either fide, 
except perhaps what may ariſe frqm- our 
being more intereſted on the one ſide 
than on the other. A phyſician / ãnflu- 
enced by ſuch evidence would fay, My 
patient may recover, and he may die: 
J am ſorry to ſay, that the ont event 
“is not one whit more probable than 
© the other.“ When che favourable in- 
ftances exceed the unfavourable in num- 
ber, we begin to think the future event 
probable in ſome degree; and more or leſs 
fo, according to the ſurplus of favourable 
inſtances. A few favourable inſtances, 
without any mixture of -unfavourable ones, 
render an event probable in a pretty high 
degree; but the favcurable experience 
muſt be at once extenſiye and uniform, 
before it can produce moral certainty. A 
man brought into being at maturity, and 
placed in a deſert iſland, would abandon 
himſelf to deſpair, when he firſt faw the 


ſun 
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ſun ſet, and the night come on; for he 
could have no expectation that ever the 
day would be renewed. But he is tranſ- 
ported with joy, when heagain beholds rhe 
glorious: orb appearing in the eaſt, and 
the heavens and the earth illuminated as 
before. He again views the declining ſun 
with apprehenſion, yet not without hope; 
the ſecond night is leſs diſmal than the 
firſt, but is ſtill very uncomfortable on ac- 
count of the weakneſs of the probability 
produced by one favourable inſtance. As 
the inſtances | grow more numerous, the 
probability becomes ſtronger and ſtronger: | 
yet it may be queſtioned, whether a man 
in theſe circumſtances would ever arrive at 
ſo high a degree of moral certainty in this 
matter, as we experience; who know, not 
only that the ſun has riſen every day ſince 
we began to exiſt, but alſo that the ſame 
phenomenon has happened regularly for 
five thouſand years, without failing in a 
ſingle inſtance. The judgement of our 
great epic poet appears no where to more 
advantage than in his eighth book; 
where Adam relates to the angel what 
paſſed in his mind immediately after his 
awaking into life. The following paſſage 
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is at once. tranſcendently beautiful, and 
pluloſophicaly juſt.- 5 


* While thus I call d, ng ſtray'd — 
not whither, 
A WE LI I firſt drew his, and firſt be 
© held ' 
T © This happy light, when HP none re · 
eine, 
« On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of 
„ flowers, 
* Penfive I ſat me down; there gentle ſleep 
* Firſt found me, and with ſoft , 440mm 
* ſerz'd 
* My drouſed ſenſe; wude though [ 
* thought 
* I then was paſſmg tomy former fate 
* Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolue. 
Paradiſe loſt, b. 8. lin. 283. 


Adam 


The beauty of theſe lines did not eſcape the elegant 
and judicious Addiſon; but that author does not aſſign the 
reaſon of his approbation. Spect. No 345. Will the reader 
pardon me, if I ſhould forget my ſubject for a moment, 
and offer another remark upon this paſſage? - Adam had 
lived but a few minutes when herfell into this firſt ſleep, 
and could not have had time to form any eſtimate of the 
bleſſings of exiſtence, or the horrors of annihilation. An 
ordinary poet would have repreſented his hero in _—_ 
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Adam at this time had no experience of 
ſleep, and therefore could not, with any 
probability, expect that he was to recoyer 
from it. The approaches of it were at- 
tended with feelings ſimilar to thoſe he 
had experienced when awaking from non- 
exiſtence, and would naturally ſuggeſt that 
idea to his mind; and as he had no reaſon 
to expect that his life was to continue, 
would intimate the probability that he 
was again upon the verge of an inſenſible 
ſtate. 

Now it is evident, from what hath been 
already ſaid, that the degree of probability 
muſt be intutively perceived, or the. de+ 
gree of aſſurance” ſpontaneouſly and in- 
ſtinctively excited in the mind, upon the 
bare confideration of the inſtances on either 
fide; and that without any medium of 
argument to connect the future event with 
the paſt experience. Reaſoning may be 
employed in bringing the inſtances into 
view ; but when — is done, it is no 


moſt agony of diſtreſs at the thought of returning to his 
original nothing; but Mitton's Adam feels x6 ro E 
upon this occaſion. I know not what others may think, 
but to me this ſeems wonderfully charmipg and natural. 


longer 
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longer neceſſary. And if you were to ar- 
gue with a man, in order to convince him 
that a certain future event is not ſo impro- 
bable as he ſeems to think, you would 
only make him take notice of ſome favour- 
able inſtance which he had overlooked, 
or endeavour to render him ſuſpicious of 
the reality of ſome of the unfavourable 
inſtances ; leaving it to himſelf to eſtimate 
the degree of probability, If he continue 
refractory, notwithſtanding that his view 
of the ſubject is the ſame with yours, he 
can be reaſoned with in no other way, 
than by your appealing to the common 
ſenſe of mankind. 


r 


Of Analegical Reaſoning. 


Eaſoning from analogy, when traced 
up to its ſource, will be found in like 
manner to terminate in a certain inſtinc- 
tive propenſity, implanted in us by our 
Maker 1 


ed 
ike 
nc- 
our 
cer, 
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Maker, which diſpoſeth us to expect, that 
ſimilar cauſes in, ſimilar eireumſtances, 
do probably produce, or will. probably 
produce, ſimilar effects. The probabi- 
lity which this kind of evidence is fit- 
ted to illuſtrate, does, like the tormer, ad- 
mit of a vaſt variety of degrees, from ab- 
ſolute doubting up to moral certainty. 
hipwrecked in a ſtrange country, diſco- 
vered certain geometrical figures drawn 
upon the ſand by the ſea-ſhore, he was 
very naturally led to believe, with a de- 
gree of afſurance not inferior to moral 
certainty, that the country was inhabited 
by men, ſome of whom were men of ſtu- 
dy and ſcience, like himſelf. Had theſe 
figures been leſs regular, and liker the 
appearance of chance-work, the preſump- 
tion from analogy, of the country being 
inhabited, would have been weaker; and 
had they been of ſuch a nature as left it 
altogether dubious, whether they were the 
work of accident or of deſign, the evidence 
would have been toe ambiguous to ſerve 

as a foundation for any opinion. 
In reaſoning from analogy, we argue 
from a fact or thing experienced to ſome- 
R thing 
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thing ſimilar not experienced; and from 
our view of the former ariſeth an opinion 
with regard to the latter; which opinion 
will be found to imply a greater or leſs de- 
gree of aſſurance, according as the inſtance 
from which we argue is more or leſs fimi- 
lar to the inſtance. to which we argue, 
Why the degree of our aſſurance is deter- 
mined by the degree of likeneſs, we can- 
not tell ; but we know by experience, that 
this is the caſe: and we alſo know by ex- 
perience, that our aſſurance, ſuch as it is, 
ariſeth immediately in the mind, whenever 
we fix our attention on the circumſtances 
in which the probable event 1s expected, 


ſo as to trace their reſemblance to thoſe 


circumſtances in which we have known 2 
ſimilar event to take place. A child who 
has been burnt with a red-hot coal, 1s 
careful to avoid touching the flame of a 
candle ; for as the viſible qualities of the 
latter are hke to thoſe of the former, he 
expects, with a very high degree of aſſu- 
rance, that the effects produced by the 
candle, operating on his fingers, will be ſi- 
milar to thoſe produced by the burning 
coal. And it deſerves to be remarked, 
_ that the judgement which a child forms 


on 


- * 
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on theſe occaſions may ariſe, and often 
doth ariſe, previous to education and rea- 
ſoning, and while experience is very limit- 
ed. Knowing that a lighted candle is a 
dangerous object, he will be ſhy of touch- 
ing a glow- worm, or a piece of wet fiſh 
ſhining in the dark, becauſe of their re- 
ſemblance to the flame of a candle: but 
as this reſemblance is but imperfect, his 
judgement, with regard to the conſe- 
quences of touching theſe objects, will 
probably be more inclined to doubt, than 
in the former caſe, where the inſtances 
were more ſimilar. Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with aſtronomy, think it extreme- 
ly probable, that the planets are inhabit- 
ed by living creatures, on account of 
their being in all other reſpects ſo like to 
our earth. A man who thinks them not 
much bigger than they appear to the eye, 
never dreams of ſuch a notion; for to him 
they ſeem in every reſpect unlike to our 
earth: and there is no other way of bring- 
ing him over to the aſtronomer's opinion, 
than by explaining to him thoſe parricu- 
lars in which the planets and our earth 
reſemble one another. As ſoon as he com- 
prehends theſe particulars, and this reſem- 

R 2 blance, 
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blance, his mind of its own accord ac- 
knowledges the probability of the new o- 
pinion, without being led to it by any 
medium of proof, connecting the facts he 
hath experienced with other ſimilar and 
probable facts lying beyond the reach of 
his experience. Such a proof indeed could 
not be given. If he were not convinced 
of the probability by the bare view of the 
facts, you would impute his perſeverance 
in his old opinion, either to obſtinacy, or 
to want of common ſenſe; two mental 
diſorders for which ey provides no re- 
medy. | 


r. VIII. 


Faith in Teſtimony. 


T Here are many men in the world, 

whoſe declaration concerning any 
fact which they have ſeen, and of which 
they are competent judges, would engage 
my belief as effectually as the evidence of 
my own ſenſes. A metaphyſician may tell 
me, that this implicit confidence in teſti- 

| | mony 
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mony is unworthy of a philoſopher and a 


logician, and that my faith ought to be 


more rational. It may be ſo; but I be- 
lieve as before notwithſtanding. And 1 
find that all men have the ſame confidence 
in the teſtimony of certain perſons; and 
that if a man ſhould refuſe to think as o- 
ther men do in this matter, he would be 
called obſtinate, whimſical, narrow -· mind- 
ed, and a fool. If, after the experience 
of ſo many ages, men are ſtill diſpoſed 
to believe the word of an honeſt man, and 
find no inconvenience in doing fo, I muſt 
conclude, that it is not only natural, but 
rational, expedient, and manly, to credit 
ſuch teſtimony : and though I were to 
peruſe volumes of metaphyſic written in 
proof of the fallibility of teſtimony, I 
ſhould ſtill, like the reft of the world, be- 


lieve credible teſtimony without fear of in- 


convenience. I know very well, that te- 
ſtimony is not admitted in proof of any 
doctrine in mathematics, becauſe the evi- 
dence of that ſcience is quite of a-diflerent 
kind. But'is truth to be found in mathe- 
matics only? is the geometrician the only 
perſon who exerts a rational belief? do we 
never find conviction ariſe in our minds, 

except 


A 
1 
1 
N 
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except when we contemplate an intuitive 
axiom, or run over a mathematical de- 
monſtration? In natural philoſophy, a 
ſcience not inferior to pure mathematics 
in the certainty of its concluſions, teſti- 
mony is admitted as a ſufficient proof of 
many facts. To believe teſtimony, there- 
fore, is agreeable to nature, to reaſon, 
and to ſound philoſaphy. 

When we believe the declaration of an 
honeſt man, in regard to facts of which 
he hath had experience, we ſuppoſe, that 
by the view of thoſe facts, his ſenſes have 
been affected in the ſame manner as ours 
would have been if we had been in his 
place. Faith in teſtimony, therefore, is 
in part refolvible into that, conviction 
which is produced by the evidence of 
ſenſe; at leaſt, if we did not believe our 
ſenſes, we could not, without abſurdity, 
believe teſtimony : if we have any tenden- 
cy to doubt the evidence of ſenſe, we 
muſt, in regard to teſtimony, be equally 
ſceptical. 

Again, when we ban a man's word, 
becauſe we know him to be honeſt, or, in 
other words, have had experience of his 
* all reaſoning on ſuch teſtimony 


15 
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is ſupported by the evidence of expe- 
rience, and by our preſumption of conti- 
nuance: the firſt evidence reſolves itſelf 
into inſtinctive conviction, and the ſecond 
is itſelf an inſtinctive preſumption. The 
principles. of common ſenſe, therefore, are 
the foundation of all true reaſoning con- 
cerning teſtimony of this kind. 

It is ſaid by Mr Hume, in his Eſſay on 
Miracles, that our belief of any fact from 
the report of eye-witneſſes is derived from 
no other principle than experience; that 
is, from our obſervation of the veracity 
of human teſtimony, and of the uſual 
conformity of facts to the report of wit- 
neſſes. This doctrine is confuted with 
great elegance and preciſion, and with in- 
vincible force of argument, in Dr Camp- 
bell's Diſſertation on Miracles. It is, in- 
deed, like moſt of Mr HumEe's capital 
doctrines, directly repugnant to matter of 
fact: for our credulity is greateſt when 
our experience is leaſt; that is, when we 
are children ; and generally grows leſs and 
leſs, in proportion as our experience be- 
comes more and more extenſive: the very 
contrary of which muſt happen, if Mr 
Huux's doctrine were true. 

There 
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There is then in man a propenſity to 
believe teſtimony antecedent to that expe- 
rience which Mr Hun ſuppoſes of the 
conformity of facts to the report of wit- 
neſſes. But there is another ſort of expe- 
rience, which may perhaps have ſome in- 
fluence in determining children to believe 
in teſtimony. Man 1s naturally diſpoſed 
to ſpeak as he thinks; and moſt men do 
ſo: for the moſt egregious liars ſpeak 
truth a hundred times for once that they 
utter falſehood *. It is unnatural for hu- 
man creatures to falſify; and they never 
think of departing from the truth, except 
they have ſome end to anſwer by it. Ac- 


cordingly children, while their native 


ſimplicity remains uncorrupted, while 
they have no vice to diſguiſe, no puniſh- 
ment to fear, and no artificial ſcheme 
to promote, do generally, if not always, 
ſpeak as they think; and ſo univerſally 1s 
their veracity acknowledged, that it has 
paſſed into a proverb, That children and 
fools tell truth. Now I am not certain, 
but this their innate- propenſity to ſpeak 


* See Dr Reid's Inquiry into the human mind, p. 475+ 
&c, 


truth, 


Part! . 
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truth, may in part account for their rea- 


dineſs to believe what others ſpeak. They 


do not ſuſpect the veracity of others, be- 
cauſe they are conſcious and confident of 
their own. However, there is nothing 
abſurd or unphiloſophical in ſuppoſing, 
that they believe teſtimony by one law of 
their nature, and ſpeak truth by another. 
I ſeek not therefore to reſolve the former 
principle into the latter; I mention them 
for the ſake only of obſerving, that whe- 
ther they be different principles, or differ- 


ent effects of the ſame principle, our gene- 


ral doctrine is equally clear, namely, That 
all reaſoning concerning the evidence of 
teſtimony doth finally terminate in the 
principles of common ſenſe. This is true, 
as far as our faith in teſtimony is reſolvible 
into experimental conviction; becauſe we 
have already ſhown, that all reaſoning 
from experience is reſolvible into intuitive 
principles, either of certain or of probable 
evidence: and ſurely it is no lefs true, as 
far as our faith in teſtimony is itſelf inſtinc- 
tive, and ſuch as cannot be reſolved into 
any higher principle. 
Our faith in teſtimony doth often, but 
not always, amount to abſolute certainty. 
to: 8 | That 
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That there is ſuch a city as Conſtanti- 
nople, ſuch a country as Lapland, and 
ſuch a mountain as the peak of Teneriffe; 
that there were ſuch men as Hannibal 
and Julius Ceſar; that England was con- 
quered by William the Norman; and that 
Charles I. was beheaded; of theſe, and 
ſuch like truths, every perſon acquainted 
with hiſtory and geography accounts him- 
ſelf abſolutely certain. When a number 
of perſons, not acting in concert, having 
no intereſt to diſguiſe the truth, and ſuffi- 
cient judges of that to which they bear te- 
ſtimony, concur in making the ſame re- 
port, it would be accounted madneſs not 
to believe them. Nay, when a number 
of witneſles, ſeparately examined, and 
having had no opportunity to concert a 
plan beforehand, do all agree in their de- 
clarations, we make no ſcruple of yield- 
ing full faith to their teſtimony, even 
though we have no evidence of their ho- 
neſty or ſkill; nay, though they be no- 
torious-both for knavery and folly ; be- 
cauſe the fictions of the human mind be- 
ing infinite, it is impoſſible that each of 
theſe witneſſes ſhould, by mere accident, 
deviſe the very ſame circumſtances : i 


therefore 


therefore their declarations concur, this 
is a certain proof, that there is no fiction 
in the caſe, and that they all ſpeak from 
real experience and knowledge. The infe- 
rence we form on theſe occaſions is ſup- 
ported by arguments drawn from our ex- 
perience; and all arguments of this ſort 
are reſolvible into the principles of com- 
- mon ſenſe. In general, it will be found 
true of all our reaſonings concerning teſti- 
1 mony, that they are founded, either me- 
- diately or immediately, upon inſtinctive 
e conviction or inſtinctive aſſent; ſo that 
. he who has reſolved to believe nothing 
ot but what he can give a reaſon for, can 
| never, conſiſtently with this reſolution, 
believe any- thing whatſoever, either as 
certain or as probable, upon the teſtimony 
of other men. 
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TEES, MM 
Concluſion of this Chapter. 


'T HE ' concluſion to which we are led 

by the above induction, would per- 
haps be acknowledged by ſome to be ſelf⸗ 
evident, or at leaſt to ſtand inno great need 
of illuſtration; to others it might have 
been proved a priori in very few words; 
but to the greater part of readers, a detail 
of particulars may be neceſſary, in order 


to produce that ſteady and well-grounded 


conviction. which it is our ambition to e- 
ſtabliſh. . The argument a prior: might be 
comprehended in the following words. If 
there be any creatures in human ſhape, 
who deny the diſtinction between truth 
and falſehood, or who are unconſcious of 
that diſtinction, they are far beyond the 
reach of philoſophy, and therefore have 
no concern in this inquiry, Whoever is 
ſenſible of that diſtinction, and is willing 
to acknowledge it, muſt confeſs, that truth 
is ſomething fixed and determinate, de- 
pending not upon man, but upon the Au- 

| | thor 
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thor of nature. The fundamental princi- 


own evidence, perceived intuitively by the 
underſtanding. If they did not, if rea- 
ſoning were neceſſary to enforce them, 
they muſt be expoſed to perpetual viciſſi- 
tude, - and appear under a different form 
in every individual, according to the pe- 
culiar turn and character of his reaſoning 
powers. Were this the caſe, no man could 
know, of any propoſition, whether it were 
true or falſe, till after he had heard all 
F the arguments that had been urged for 
F and againſt it; and, even then, he could 
1 not know with certainty, whether he had 
heard all that could be urged: future diſ- 
putants might overturn the former argu- 
ments, and produce new ones, to conti- 
nue unanſwered for a while, and then 
ſubmit, in their turn, to their ſucceſſors, 
Were this the caſe, there could be no ſuch 
thing as an appeal to the common ſenſe of 
mankind, even as 1n a ſtate of nature there 
can be no appeal to the law; every man 
would be a law unto himſelf, not in mo- 
rals only, but in ſcience of every kind. — 
We ſometimes repine at the narrow limits 
preſcribed to human capacity. Hitherto 

ſhalt 


ples of truth muſt therefore reſt upon their 
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ſhalt thou come, and no further, ſeems a 
hard prohibition, when applied to the o- 
perations of mind. But as, in the mate- 
rial world, it is to this prohibition. man 
owes his ſecurity and exiſtence; ſo, in the 
immaterial ſyſtem, it is to this we owe our 
dignity, our virtue, and our happineſs, 
A beacon blazing from a well-known pro- 
montory 1s a welcome object to the bewil- 
dered mariner; who is ſo far from repi- 
ning, that he has not the beneficial light 
in his own keeping, that he is ſenſible its 
utility depends on 1ts being placed on the 
firm land, and committed to the care of 
others. | 
We have now proved, that © except we 
* believe many things without proof, we 
* never can beheve any thing at all; for 
* that all ſound reaſoning muſt ultimate- 
© ly reſt on the principles of common 
* ſenſe, that is, on principles intuitively 
* certain, or intuitively probable ; and, 
* conſequently, that common ſenſe is the 
© ultimate judge of truth, to which rea- 
« ſon muſt continually act in ſubordina- 
tion.“ Jo common ſenſe, therefore, all 
truth muſt be conformable; this is its fix- 


ed and invariable ſtandard, And whate- 
ver 
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ver contradicts common ſenſe, or is incon- 
ſiſtent with that ſtandard, though ſupport- 
ed by arguments that are deemed unan- 
{werable, and by names that are celebra- 
ted by all the critics, academies, and poten- 
tates on earth, 1s not truth, but falſehood, 
In a word; the dictates of common ſenſe 
are, in reſpect to human knowledge in ge- 
neral, what the axioms of geometry are in 
| reſpect to mathematics: on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that theſe axioms are falſe or dubi- 
- WH ous, all mathematical reaſoning falls to 
the ground ; and on the ſuppoſition that 
the dictates of common ſenſe are erroneous 
or fallacious, all truth, virtue, and ſcience, 
are vain, | : | 
I know not but it may be urged as an 
objection to this doctrine, that, if we 
grant common ſenſe to be the ultimate 
judge in all diſputes, a great part of an- | 
cient and modern philoſophy becomes uſe- 
leſs. I admit the objection with all my 
heart, in its full force, and with all its 
conſequences ; and yet I muſt repeat, that | 
if common ſenſe be ſuppoſed fallacious, | 
all knowledge is at an end; and that even 
a demonſtration of the fallacy would it- 
ſelf be fallacious and frivolous. For if 


_ 
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my feelings deceive me in one caſe, how 
ſhall I know that they do not 'deceive me 
in another? When a philoſopher demon- 
ſtrates to me, that matter exiſts not but 
in my mind, and, independent on me and 
my faculties, has no exiſtence at all ; be- 
fore I admit his demonſtration, I muſt diſ- 
believe all my ſenſes, and diſtruſt ' every 
principle of belief within me: before ! 
admit his demonſtration, I muſt be con- 
vinced, that I and all mankind are fook; 
that our Maker made us ſuch, and from - 
the beginning intended to impoſe on us; 
and that it was not till about the fix thou: 
fandth year of the world when this impo- 
{ture was diſcovered; and then diſcover- 
ES. ed, not by a divine revelation, not by any 
rational inveſtigation of the laws of na- 
ture, not by any inference from former 
truths of acknowledged authority, but by 
a pretty play of Engliſh and French words, 
to which the learned have given the name 
of metaphyſical reaſoning. Before I ad- 
mit this pretended demonſtration, I mult 
bring myſelf to believe what I find to be 
incredible; which ſeems to me not a whit 
Jeſs, difficult than to perform. what is im- 
poſſible. And when all this is done, if it 


were 
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were poſſible that all this could be done, 
pray what is ſcience, or truth, or falſe- 
hood? Shall I believe nothing ? or ſhall 
believe every thing? Or am I capable 
either of belief, or of diſbelief? or do J 
exiſt ? or is there ſuch a ms as exiſt- 
ence ? 
I be end of all ſcience, and indeed of e- 
| very uſeful purſuit, is to make men hap- 
pier, by improving them in wiſdom and 
goodneſs. I beg leave to aſk, whether the 
preſent race of men owe any part of their 
happineſs, wiſdom, or virtue, to what me- 
taphyſicians have written in proof of the 
non-exiſtence of matter, and the neceſſity 
of human actions? If it be anſwered, 
That our happineſs, wiſdom, and virtue, 
are not at all influenced by ſuch contro- 
verſies, then I muſt affirm, that all ſuch 
controverſies are uſeleſs. And if it be true, 
that they have a tendency to promote 
wrangling, which of all kinds of conver- 
ſation is the moſt unpleaſant, and the moſt 
unprofitable; or vain polemical diſputa- 
tion, which cannot be carried on without 
waſte of time, and proſtitution of talents ; 
or ſcepticiſm, which tends to make a man 
uncomfortable in —— and unſervice- 
"= able 
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able to others: — then I muſt affirm, that 
all ſuch controverſies are both uſeleſs and 
miſchievous; and that the world would be 
more wile, more virtuous. and more happy, 
without them. — But it 1s. ſaid, that they 
improve the underſtanding, and render it 
more capable of diſcovering truth, and de- 
tecting error, — Be it ſo : but though 
bars and locks render our houſes ſecure, 
and though acuteneſs of hearing and feel- 
ing be a valuable endowment, it will not 
follow, that thieves are a public bleſſing; 


or that a man is intitled to my gratitude, 


who quickens my touch and hearing, by 
putting out my eyes. 


It is further ſaid, that ſuch controver- 


ſies make us ſenſible of the weakneſs of 
human reaſon, and the imperfection of 
human knowledge; and for the ſan- 
guinary principles of bigotry and en- 
thuſiaſin, ſubſtitute the milky ones of 
ſcepticiſm and moderation. And this is 
conceived to be of prodigious emolument 
to mankind ; becauſe a firm attachment to 
religion, which a man may call bigotry it 
he pleaſes, doth often give riſe to a perſe- 
cuting ſpirit; whereas a perfect indiffe- 
rence about it, which ſome men are good: 
2:04 5 natured 


wed 
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natured enough to call moderation, is a 
principle of great good- breeding, and gives 
no ſort of diſturbance, either in private or 
public life. This is a plea on which ſome 
of our modern ſceptics ſeem to plume 


themſelves not a little. And who will 


venture to arraign the virtue or the ſaga- 


city of theſe projectors? To accompliſh 


ſo great effects by means ſo ſimple, to pre- 
vent ſuch dreadful calamities by ſo inno- 
cent an artifice, — doth it not diſplay the 
perfection of benevolence and wiſdom ? 
Truly I can hardly imagine ſuch another 
ſcheme, except perhaps the following. 
Suppoſe a phyſician of the Sangrado ſchool, 
out of zeal for the intereſt of the faculty, 
and the public good, to prepare a bill to 


be laid before the parliament, in theſe 


words: That whereas good health, eſpe- 
* cially when of long ſtanding, hath a 
* tendency to prepare the human frame 
* for acute and inflammatory diſtempers, 
* which have been known to give extreme 
pain to the unhappy patient, and ſome- 
times even to bring him to the grave; and 


© whereas the ſaid health, by making us. 


briſk, and hearty, and happy, is apr 


1 a on ſome occaſions, to make us diſ- 


T 2 * orderly 
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4 orderly and licentious, to the great de- 
*-triment of glaſs windows, lanthorns, 
* and watchmen: Be it therefore enacted, 
* That all the inhabitants of theſe realms, 
* for the peace of government, and the 
* repoſe of the ſubject, be compelled, on 
pain of death, to bring their bodies 
* down to a conſumpti ve habit; and that 
henceforth no perſon preſume to walk a- 
* broad with a cane, on pain of having 
* his head broke with it, and being ſer 
in the ſtocks for fix months; nor to 
* walk at all, except with crutches, to be 
delivered at the public charge to each 
*. perſon who makes affidavit, that he is 
no longer able to walk without them, 
&c. — He who can eradicate conviction 
from the human heart, may doubtleſs pre- 
vent all the fatal effects of enthuſiaſm and 
bigotry ; and if all human bodies were 
thrown into a conſumption, I believe there 
would be an end of riot, as well as in- 
flammatory diſeaſes. Whether the incon- 
veniencies, or the remedies, be the moſt 
intolerable, might perhaps bear a queſtion. 
Bigotry, enthuſiaſm, and a  perſecuting 
ſpirit, are very dangerous and miſchie- 
vous; univerſal ſcepticiſm would, I. am 

| ſure, 


re, 
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ſure, be equally ſo, if it were to infect the 
generality of mankind. But what has re- 
ligion and rational conviction to do with 
either? Nothing more than good health 
has to do with acute diſtempers, and re- 
bellious inſurrections; or than the peace 
of government, and tranquillity of the 
ſubject, have to do with a gradual decay 
of our muſcular fleſh. True religion tends 
to make men great, and good, and hap- 
py; and if ſo, its doctrines can never be 
too firmly believed, nor held in too high 
veneration. And if truth be at all attam- 
able in philoſophy, I cannot ſee why we 
ſhould ſcruple to receive it as ſuch, when 
we have attained it; nor how it can pro- 
mote candour, good- breeding, and huma- 
nity, to pretend to doubt what we do 
and muſt believe, to profeſs to maintain 
doctrines of which we are conſcious that 
they ſhock our underſtanding, to differ in 
judgement from all the world except a 
few metaphyſical pedants, and to account 
thoſe principles diſputable which other 
men think the moſt indiſputable, and 
moſt ſacred. Conviction, and ſteadineſs 
of principle, is that which gives dignity, 
AO and ſpirit, to human conduct, 


and 
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and without which our happineſs can nei- 
ther be laſting nor ſincere. It conſtitutes, 
as it were, the vital ſtamina of a great and 
manly character; whereas ſcepticiſm be- 
trays a weak and ſickly underſtanding, 
and a levity of mind, from which no- 
thing can be expected but inconſiſtence 
and folly. In conjunction with ill- nature, 
bad taſte, and a hard heart, ſteadineſs and 
ſtrong conviction will doubtleſs make 2 
bad man, and ſcepticiſm will make a 
worſe : but good-nature, elegant taſte, 
and ſuſceptibility of temper, when united 
with firmneſs of mind, become doubly re- 
ſpectable and lovely; whereas no man can 
act on the principles of ſcepticiſm, with- 
out incurring univerſal contempt. But 
to return: 

Mathematicians, and natural philoſo- 
phers, do in effect admit the diſtinction 
between common ſenſe and reaſon, as il- 
luſtrated above; for they are content to 
reſt their ſciences either on ſelf-evident 
axioms, or on experiments warranted by 
the evidence of external ſenſe. The phi- 
loſophers who treat of the mind, do alſo 
ſometimes profeſs to found their doctrines 


on the evidence of ſenſe: but this profeſ- 
ſion 
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ſion is merely verbal; for whenever expe- 
rience contradicts the ſyſtem, they que- 
ſtion the authenticity of that experience, 
and ſhow you, by a moſt elaborate inveſti- 
gation, ''that it is all a cheat. For it is 
eaſy to write plauſibly on any ſubject, and 
in vindication of any doctrine, when ei- 
ther the indolence of the reader, or the 
nature of the compoſition, gives the writer 
an opportunity to avail himſelf of the am- 
biguity of language. It is not often that 
men attend to the operations of the 
mind; and when they do, it is with 
ſome metaphyſical book in their hands, 
which they read with a reſolution to ad- 
mire or deſpiſe, according as the faſhion 
or their humour directs them. In this ſi- 
tuation. or even when they are diſpoſed 
to judge impartially of the writer, their 
attention to what paſſes in their own 
mind is but ſuperficial, and is very apt 
to be ſwayed by a ſecret bias in favour of 
ſome theory. It is ſometimes difficult to 
diſtinguiſh between a natural feeling and 
a prejudice of education; our deference 
to the opinion of a favourite author makes 
us think it more difficult than it really is, 
and very often leads us to miſtake the one 
| for 
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for the other. Nay, the very act of ſtu- 
dying, diſcompoſes our minds a little, and 
prevents that free play of our faculties 
from which alone we can judge with ac- 
curacy of their real nature. Beſides, lan- 
guage, being originally intended to an- 
ſwer the obvious exigencies of life, and 
expreſs the qualities of matter, becomes 
metaphorical when applied to the opera- 
tions of mind. Thus we talk metaphori- 
cally, when we ſpeak of a warm imagina- 
tion, a ſound judgement, a tenacious me- 
mory, an enlarged underſtanding ; theſe 
epithets being originally and properly ex- 
preſſive of the qualities of matter. This 


circumſtance, however obvious, is not 


always attended to; and hence we are apt 
to miſtake verbal analogies for real ones, 
and to apply the laws of matter to the o- 
perations of mind; and thus, by the mere 
deluſion of words, are led into error be- 
fore we are aware, and while our premiſes 
ſeem to be altogether unexceptionable. It 
is a favourite maxim with Mr LockE, as 
it was with ſome ancient philoſophers, that 
the human ſoul, previous to education, is 
like a piece of white paper, or tabula raſa; 


and this ſimile, harmleſs as it may appear, 
betrays 
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betrays our great modern into ſeveral ini- 
portant miſtakes. It is indeed one of the 
moſt unlucky alluſions thar could have 
been choſen. The human ſoul, when it 
begins to think, 1s not extended, nor in- 
ert, nor of a white colour, nor incapable 
of energy, nor wholly unfurniſhed with 
ideas, (for if it think at all, it muſt have 
ſome ideas, according to Mr Lockk's de- 
finition of the word ), nor as ſuſceptible 
of any one impreſſion or character as of 
any other. In what reſpect then does the 
human ſoul reſemble a piece of white pa- 
per? To this philoſphical conundrum I 
confeſs I can give no ſcrious anſwer. — E- 
ven when the terms we uſe are not meta- 
phorical, the natural abſtruſeneſs of the 
ſubject makes them appear ſomewhat my- 
ſterious; and we are apt to conſider them 
as of more ſignificancy than they really 
are. Had Mr Hume told the world in 
plain terms, that virtue is a ſpecies of 
vice, darkneſs a ſpecies of light, and ex- 


* The word idea ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is 
the object of the underſtanding when a man thinks. 
| have uſed it to expreſs whatever it is which the mind 
can be employed about in thinking. 

Introduction to Eſay on Human Und:r/ianding, ſe. 8. 


U iſtence 
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iſtence a ſpecies of non-exiſtence, I know 
not what metaphyſicians might have 
thought of this diſcovery 2 but ſure I am, 
no reader of tolerable underſtanding would 
have paid him any compliments on the 
occaſion . But when he ſays, that con- 
trariety is a mixture of cauſation and re- 
femblance; and, ſtill more, when he 


Mr Hume had ſaid, that the only principles of con- 
nection among ideas are three, to wit, reſemblance, con- 
tiguity in time or place, and cauſe or effect; Inguiry 
concerning Human Underſtanding, ſect. 3. It afterwards 
occurred to him, that contrary ideas have a tendency to 
introduce one another into the mind, But inſtead of 
adding contrariety to the liſt of connecting principles, 
which he ought to have done, and which would have 
been philoſophical, he aſſumes the metaphyſician, and 
endeavours to prove his enumeration right, by reſolving 
contrariety as a ſpecies into reſemblance and cauſation as 
genera. * Contraſt, or contrariety,” ſays he, is a con- 
nection among ideas, which may perhaps be conſider- 
ed as a mixture of cauſation and reſemblance, Where 
two objects are contrary, the one deſtroys the other, 
* 1. e. is the cauſe of its annihilation ; and the idea of the 
*© annihilation of an object implies the idea of its former 
* exiſtence,” Is it poſſible to make any ſenſe of this? 
Darkneſs and light are contrary; the one deſtroys the 
other, or is the cauſe of its annihilation ; and the idea of 
the annihilation of darkneſs implies the idea of its former 
exiſtence, This is given as a proof, that darkneſs partly 
reſembles light, and partly is the cauſe of light. In- 
deed! But, 0 % fic omnia dixifſet ! This is a harmleſs 
abſurdity, VEE 


brings 


* 
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bring a formal proof of this moſt ſage re- 

he impoſeth on us by the ſolemni- 
ty oof the expretbon : we conclude, that 
bet more is meant than meets the ear, and 


begin to fancy, not that the author is ab- 
ſurd or unintelligible, but that we have 


not ſagacity enough to diſcover his mean- 


ing. It were tedious to reckon up one 
half of the improprieties and errors which 
have been introduced into the philoſophy 
of human nature, by the indefinite ap- 
plication of the words, idea, impreſſian, 
perception, ſenſation, &c. Nay, it is well 
known, that BERKELEY's pretended de- 
monſtration of rhe non-exiſtence' of mat- 
ter, at which common ſenſe ſtood aghaſt 
for many years, hath no better founda- 
tion, than the ambiguous uſe of a word. 
He who conſiders theſe things, will not 
be much diſpoſed to overvalue meta- 
phyſical truth, (as it is called), when it 
happens to contradict any of the natural 
ſentiments of mankind. 

In the laws of nature, when thoroughly 
underſtood, there appear no contradictions. 
It is only in the ſyſtems of philoſophers, 
that reaſon and common ſenſe are at va- 
riance. No man of common ſenſe ever 


TR U 2 did 
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did or could believe, that the horſe he ſaw 
coming toward him at full gallop, was an 
idea in his mind, and nothing elſe; no 
thief was ever ſuch a fool, as to plead in 
his own defence, that his crime was ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable, for that man is 
born to pick pockets as the ſparks fly up- 
ward. When reaſon invades the rights of 
common ſenſe, and preſumes to arraign 
that authority by which ſhe herſelf acts, 
nonſenſe and confuſion muſt of neceſſity 
enſue; ſcience will ſoon come to have nei- 
ther head nor tail, beginning nor end; 
philoſophy will grow contemptible; and 


its adherents will run no riſk: of being | 


treated, as in former times, upon the 
footing of conjurers, for all the world 
will think them downright fools. 


Tate 


out 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRE 
CEDING DocTRINE WITH 
INFERENCES. 


we acknowledge to be not. a lit- 
tle perplexing. Granting what is 
ſaid above to be true ; that all legitimate 
reaſoning, whether of certain or of pro- 
bable evidence, doth finally reſolve itſelf 
into principles of common ſenſe, which 


B now a difficulty occurs, which 


we muſt admit as certain, or as probable, 


upon their own authority; that therefore 
common ſenſe is the foundation and the 
{ſtandard of all juſt reaſoning; and that 
the genuine ſentiments of nature are never 
erroneous: — yet by what criterion ſhall 
we know a ſentiment of nature from a 
prejudice of education, a diftate of com- 
mon ſenſe from the fallacy of an invete- 
rate opinion? Muſt every principle be 
admitted as true which we believe, with- 
out being able to aſſign a reaſon? then 
where 
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where is our ſecurity againſt prejudice 
and implicit faith ! Or muſt | every prin- 
ciple that ſcems 1 certain, or in- 
tuitively probable, be rea oned 1 upon, that 
we may know whether it be really what! it 
ſeems? then where our ſecurity againſt the 
abuſe ſo much inſiſted on, of ſubjecting 
common ſenſe to the teſt of reaſoning!— 
At what point muſt reaſon ſtop in its inveſti- 
gations, and the dictates of common ſenſe 
be admitted as deciſive and final? 
It is much to be regretted, that this 
matter has been ſo little attended to: for 
a full and ſatisfactory diſcuſſion of it 
would do more real ſervice to the philoſo- 


phy of human nature, than all the ſyſtems 


of logic in the world ; would at once exalt 
pneumatology to the dignity of ſcience, 
by ſettling it on a firm and unchangeable 
foundation; and would go a great way to 
baniſh ſophiſtry from ſcience, and rid the 
world of ſcepticiſm. This is indeed the 
grand deſideratum in logic; of no leſs im- 
portance to the moral ſciences, than the 
diſcovery of . the longitude to navigation. 
That I ſhall fully ſolve this difficulty, | 
am not ſo vain, nor ſo. ignorant, as to i- 
magine. But I humbly hope I ſhall be 

able 
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"TY to cadre ſome light on the ſubject, 
and contribute a little to facilitate the Pro- 
greſs of thoſe who may hereafter engage 
in the ſame purſuit. If le can accompliſh 
even this, I ſhall do a ſeryice to truth, phi- 
loſophy, f mankind : if T ſhould be 
thought, to fail, there is yet ſomething 
meritorious in the attempt. To have ſet 
the example, may be of conſequence. 

I ſhall endeavour to conduct the reader 
to the concluſion I have formed on this 
ſubject, by the ſame ſteps which led me 
to it; a method which I preſume will be 
more perſpicuous, and more ſatisfactory, 
than if I were firſt to lay down a theory, 
and then to aſſign the reaſons. By the 
way, I cannot help expreſſing a wiſh, that 
this method of inveſtigation were leſs un- 
common, and that philoſophers would 
ſometimes explain to us, not only their 
liſcoveries, but alſo the proceſs of thought 
and experiment, whether accidental or 
intentional, by Which. they were led to 
them. 3 

If the boundary of reaſon and common 
ſenſe had ner ever been ſettled i in any ſcience, 
| would'abandon my preſent ſcheme as al- 
together deſperate. But when I reflect, 
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that in ſome of the ſciences it hath been 
long ſettled, with the utmoſt preciſion, 
and to umverſal ſatisfaction, I conceive 
better hopes, and flatter myſelf, that it 
may perhaps be poſſible to fix it even in the 
philoſophy of the mind. The ſciences in 
which this boundary has been long ſettled 
and acknowledged, are, mathematics, and 
natural philoſophy; and it is remarkable, 
that more truth has been diſcovered in 
thoſe ſciences than in any other. Now, 
there is not a more effectual way of learn- 
ing the rules of any art, than by attend- 
ing to the practice of thoſe who have per- 
formed in it moſt ſucceſsfully : a maxim 
which I ſuppoſe no leſs applicable to the 
art of inveſtigating truth, than to the 
mechanical and the fine arts. Let us ſee, 
then, whether, by attending to the prac- 
tice of mathematicians and natural philo- 
ſophers, as contraſted with the practice 
of thoſe who have treated of the human 
mind, we can make any diſcoveries pre- 
paratory to the ſolution of rhis difficulty. 


CHAP. 
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nn 


Confirmation of this theory from the 


practice of Mathematicians and 
Natural Philoſophers, 


en J. 


lat the diſtinction between rea- 

ſon and common ſenſe, as here ex- 
plained, is acknowledged by mathema- 
ticians, we have already ſhown *. They 
have been wiſe enough to truſt to the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and to take that 
for truth which they were under a neceſſi- 
ty of believing, even though it was not in 
their power to prove it by argument. 
When a mathematician arrives, in the 
courſe of his reaſoning, at a principle which 
he muſt believe, and which is of itſelf ſo 
evident that no arguments could either il- 
luſtrate or inforce it, he then knows, that 


* See part 1, chap, 2 ſect 1. of this Eſſay, 


X his 
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his reaſon can carry him no further, and 
he ſits down contented: and if he can ſa- 
tisfy himſelf, that the whole inveſtigation 
is fairly conducted, and does naturally 
terminate in this ſelf- evident principle; he 
is perſuaded that his concluſion is true, 
and cannot poſſibly be falſe. Whereas 
the modern ſcepties, from a ſtrange con- 
ceit, that their feelings are fallacious, and 
that Nature hath her roguiſh emiſſaries in 
every corner, commiſſioned and ſworn to 
play tricks with poor mortals, cannot find 
in their heart to admit any thing as truth, 
upon the bare authority of a feeling or 
ſentiment. It is doubtleſs a great advan- 


tage to geometry, that its firſt principles 
are ſo few, its ideas ſo diſtinct, and its lan- 


guage ſo definite. Yet a captious and pa- 
radoxical wrangler might, | by, dint of ſo- 
phiſtry, involve the principles. of this 
ſcience in confuſion, provided he thought 


. — 


it worth his while T. But geometrical pa- 
radoxes would not rouſe the attention of 


| MY, ,29034v ever 

* The author of the- Tr xo rene Homes Nature * 
actually attempted this in his : but finding; 
no doubt, that the | public. would not 25 any concern 
in that part of his _— = has not republiſhed it in 
his Essays. S , Ne 


i s. the 
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the public; whereas moral paradoxes, 
when men begin to look about for argu- 
ments in vindication of profligaey, be- 
come wonderfully intereſting, and can 
hardly fail of a powerful and numerous 
patronage. The corrupt judge; the pro- 
ſtituted courtier; the ſtateſman Who en- 
riches himſelf by the plunder and blood 
of his country; the pettifogger, who fat- 
tens on the: ſpoils of the fatherleſs and wi- 
dow the oppreſſor who; to pamper his 
own: beaftly appetite, abandons the deſer- 
ving peaſant to beggary and deſpair; the 
hypberite, the debauchee, the gameſter, 
the blaſphemer,— prick up their ears when 
they are told, that a celebrated author has 


written a bock full of ſuch comfortable 


doctkines as the following: That juſtice 
is hot a natural, but an artificial virtue, 
depending wholly on the arbitrary inſtitu- 
tions of men; and; previous to the eſta- 
bliſhment- of civil ſociety, nat at all in- 
curnbent “: That moral, intellectual, 
and corꝑoreal virtues, are all of the ſame 


lind; in other Words, That to want ho- 
neſty, to want underſtandap g. and t to want 
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a leg, are equally the objects of moral diſ- 
approbation ; and that it is no more a man's 
duty to be grateful or pious, than to have 
the genius of Homer, or the ſtrength and 
beauty of Achilles * : — That every human 
action is neceſſary, and could not have 
been different from what it is T: — That 
when we ſpeak of power as an attribute 
of any being, God himſelf not excepted, 
we uſe words without meaning: — That 
we can form no idea of power, nor of any 
being endued with any power, much leſs 
of one endued with infinite power; and 
that we can never have reaſon to believe, 


that any object, or quality of an object, ex- 


iſts, of which we cannot form an idea :— 


That it is unreaſonable to believe God to 
be infinitely wiſe and good, while there 
is any evil or diſorder in the univerſe; 
and that we have no good reaſon to 
think, that the univerſe proceeds from a 
cauſe || : That the external material world 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. part 3. ſect. 4. 

+ Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 91. edit, 1767. 

Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 284. 302, 432. 
& c. 

| Hume's Eſſay on a Particu}ar Providence and Future 
State, 


does 
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does not exiſt * ; and that if the external 
world be once called in doubt as to its ex- 
iſtence, we ſhall be at a loſs to find argu- 
ments by which we may prove the being 
of God, or any of his attributes : — That 
thoſe who believe any thing certainly are 
fools : That adultery muſt be practi- 
ſed, if men would obtain all the advanta- 
ges of life; that, if generally practiſed, it 
would ſoon ceaſe to be ſeandalous ; and 
that, if practiſed ſecretly and frequently, 
it would by degrees come to be thought 
no crime at all ||:— That the queſtion 
concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul is un- 
intelligible * That matter and motion 
may often be regarded as the cauſe of 
thought : — That the foul of man be- 
comes every different moment a different 
being Ir; ſo that the actions I 2 — 


' Md 4 


9 Berbeley 8 and Hume's O works paſſim. 

+ Hume's Eſſay on tlie Academical or Sceptical Philo- 
ſophy, part 1. 

t Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. I. p. 468. 

Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p · 409. edit, 1767. 

** Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 434. 

Tt Id. ibid. 


it, Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 438. 


laſt 
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laſt year, or yeſterday; or this morning, 
whether virtuous or vicious, are no more 
imputable to me, than the virtues of A- 
riſtides are imputable to Nero, or the 
crimes of Nero to the MAN O Ross. 

I know no geometrical axiom, more 
perſpicuous, more evident, more general- 
ly acknowledged, than this propefition, 
{which every man believes of himſelf), c 

My body exiſts; yet this hath been de- 
nied, and volumes written to prove it 
falſe. Who vill pretend to ſet bounds to 
this ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and ſophiſtry 
Where are the principles that can ſtop its 
progreſs, when it has already attacked the 
exiſtence, both of the human body, and 
of the human ſoul? When it denies, and 
attempts to diſprove this, I cannot ſee why 
it may not as well deny a- hole ta be 
greater than a part, the radii of the ſame 
circle to be equal to one another; and at- 
firm, that two right nes do contain 2 
ſpace, and that it is poſſible for the ſume 
thing to be and not tc he. Stb tree 

Had our ſceptics heen conſulted when 
the firſt geometrical inſtitutions were com- 
piled, they would have given a ſtrange turn 


to the face of affairs. They would have de- 
manded 
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manded reaſons for the belief of every 
axiom ; and as none could have been gi- 
ven, would have ſuſpected a fallacy; and 
probably (for the art of metaphytical book- 
making is not of difficult attainment) have 
made books to prove a priori, chat an a- 
viom, from its very nature, cannot poſſibly 
be true; or at leaſt; that we cannot with 
certainty pronounce whether it is ſo of 
not. Take heed to yourſelves, gentle- 
men; you are going to lay the founda- 
tions of a ſcience; be careful to lay them 
ag deep as poſſible. Let the love of 
doubt and diſputation animate you to 
invincible perſeverance. You muſt go 
deeper; truth (if there be any ſuch 
thing) loves profundity and darkneſs. 
Hitherto I ſee you quite diſtinctly; and, 
et me tell you, this is a ſtrong preſump- 
- tion-apainſt your method of operation. 
"I would not: give twopence for that phi- 
loſophy which s obvious and intelli- 
gible . Tear up that prejudice; that L 
may ſee what fupports it. I ſee you can- 
not mov it; and therefore am violently 
diſpoſed to queſtion its i Wan 
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cannot pierce it, therefore who knows 
but it may be made of unſound mate- 
* rials? There is no truſting to appearances, 
It is the glory of a philoſopher to doubt; 
„yea, he muſt doubt, both when he is 
* doubtful and when he is not doubtful *, 
* Sometimes, indeed, we philoſophers are 
* abſolutely and neceſlarily determined to 
live, and talk, and act, like other people, 
and to believe the exiſtence. both of our- 
* ſelves and of other things: but to this 
* abſolute and neceſſary determination, 
< we ought not to ſubmit, but in every 
incident of life {tall to preſerve our ſcep- 
„ ticiſm. Les, friend, 1 tell you, we 
* ought ſtill to do what is contrary to that 
© to which we are abſolutely and neceſſari- 
ly determined * . ſee you preparing to 
| 99% peak 


* « A true ſceptic will be diffident of his bean 
© doubts, as well as of his philoſophical conviction.“ 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 474. n 

+ *I dine, I play a game at back-gammon, I con- * lie 
verſe, and am merry with my friends and when, af. * be 
ter three or four hours amuſement, I would return to T 


e theſe ſpeculations, they appear ſo cold, ſo ſtrained, 
and ſo ridieulous, that I cannot find in my heart to en. lun 
te ter into them any further. Here then I find myſelt ab- belag 


* ſolutely and neceſſarily determined to live, and talk, are fc 
« and 
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ſpeak; but I tell you once for all, that 
if you reaſon or believe any thing cer- 
taini/ you are a fool *. Good Sir, how 
deep muſt we dig? Is not this a ſure 
foundation? — I have no reaſon to think 
„ſo, as I cannot ſee what is under it. — 
Then we mult dig downward in inſini- 
tum — And why not? You think you 
* are arrived at certainty. This very con- 
* ceit of yours is a proof that you have 
not gone deep enough: for you muſt 
know, that the underſtanding, when it 
*aQs alone, and according to its moſt 


nn n entirely mn it- 


* and act, like other people in the common affairs of 
* life.” Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 467. 

In all the incidents of life we ought (till to preſerve 
* our ſcepticiſm. If we believe that fire warms, or wa- 
ter refreſhes, tis only becauſe it coſts us too much 
e pains to think otherwiſe. Nay, if we are philoſophers, 
* it ought, only to be upon ſceptical principles,” 

Id. p. 469. 

* « Tf I muſt be a fool, as all thoſe who reaſon or be- 
* lieve any thing certainly are, my follies ſhall at leaſt 
be natural and agreeable.” Id. p. 468. 

The inaccuracy of the expreſſion in this ſentence renders 
the meaning indefinite, It is not clear, whether Mr 
HuME means, that all who believe any thing are cer- 


'ainly fools, or that all who believe any thing as certain 
are fools, 
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« ſelf, and leaves not the loweſt degree of 
evidence in any propoſition, either in 
* philoſophy or common life *. You are 
no true philoſopher if you begin your 
+ inquiries with the belief of any thing.— 
Well, Sir, you may doubt and diſpute 
as long as you pleaſe; but I believe that 
J am come to a ſure: foundation; here 
* therefore will I begin to, build, for I am 
certain there can be nadie in Froſt 


TE 


Te Verbatica from Treatiſe of Shows Name, vol. 1, 
p. 464. 465. 

Some perhaps may blame me for laying any ſtreſs on 
detached ſentences, and for underſtanding theſe ftrong 
expreſſions in a ſtrit and literal fignibcation, But it is 
not my intention to take any unfair advantages. I ſhould 
willingly impute theſe abſurd ſentences and expreſſions to 
the author's inadvertency : but then I muſt impute the 
whole ſyſtem to the ſame cauſe ;, for they imply nothing 
that is not again and again inculcated, either directly or 
indirectly, in Mr Humz's book. It is true ſoine of them 
are ſelf · contradictory, and all of them ſtrongly diſplay 
the futility of this pretended ſcience, | But who is to 
blame for this? They who low themſelves to contra- 
dict matter of fact, either in e ation or writing, will 
find it no eaſy matter to avaid contradifting themſelves. 
Again, if this ſcience be fo uſeleſs, and if its inutility 
be ſometimes acknowledged even by Mr Hun himſelt, 
+ why, it may be ſaid, ſo much zeal in cotifuting it? For 
this plain reafon, Becauſe it is immoral; and - pernicious, 
as well as unprofitable and abſurd, 


60 ing 
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* ing to the ſtability of that which is im- 
* moveable. — Certain! Poor credulous 
„fool! hark ye, ſirrah, you may be what 
the vulgar call an honeſt man, and a 
* good workman ; but I am certain (I mean 
I am in doubt whether I may not be cer- 
* tain) that you are no philoſopher. | Phi- 


_ * loſopher indeed] to take a thing of ſuch 


* confequence for granted, without proof, 
„without examination! I hold you four 
to one, that I ſhall demonſtrate à priori, 
* that this ſame edifice of yours will be 

* good for nothing.” 

am well aware, that mathematical 
certainty is not to be expected in any 
ſcience but mathematics. But I ſuppoſe, 
that in every ſcience, ſome kind of cer- 
tainty is attainable, or ſomething at leaſt 
{uthcient to command belief: and whe- 
ther this reſt on ſelf-evident axioms, or 


on the evidence of ſenſe, memory, or te- 


ſtimony, it is {till certainty to me if I feel 
that I muſt believe it. And in every 
ſcience, as well as in geometry, I preſume 
it would be conſiſtent both with logic and 
with good ſenſe, 10 tate that for an ulti- 


mate principle, which forceth our believe by 


22 | its 
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ts own' intrinſic evidence, and which cannot 
by any reaſoning be rendered more evident. 


T 


N natural philoſophy, the evidence of 

ſenſe and mathematical evidence go 
hand in hand; and the one produceth 
conviction as effectually as the other. A 
natural philoſopher would make a poor fi- 
gure, ſhould he take it into his head to 
diſbelieve or diſtruſt the evidence of his 
ſenſes, The time was, indeed, when mat- 
ters were on a different footing; when 
phyſical truths were made out, not by ex- 
periment and obſervation, but by dint of 
ſyllogiſm, or in the more compendious 
way of ipſe dixit. But natural philoſophy 
was then, what the philoſophy of the 
mind in the hands of our ſceptics is now, 
a ſyſtem of ſophiſms, ie for the vin- 
dieation of falſe theories. 

That natural — . 
the evidence of ſenſe nor ſeek either to 
difprove, or to correct it, by reaſoning, is 
a poſition, which to many may at firſt 
ſight ſeem diſputable. I foreſee ſeveral 

objections, 
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objections, but ſhall content myſelf with 
examining two of the moſt conſiderable. 
And theſe I ſhall ſet in ſuch a light, as 
will, I hope, ſhow them to be inconclu- 
five, and at the ſame time preclude all o- 
ther objections. 

1. Do we not, (it will be ſaid), both in 
our phyſical obſervations, and in the com- 
mon affairs of life, reject the evidence of 
ſight, in regard to the magnitude, exten- 
ſion, figure, and diſtance, of viſible ob- 
jects, and truſt to that of touch, which we 
know to be leſs fallacious? I ſee two 
| buildings on the top of yonder mountain; 
they ſeem to my eyes to be only three on 

| four feet aſunder, of a round ſhape, and 
f not larger than my two thumbs: but I have 
6 been at the place, and having aſcertained 
; their diſtance, ſize, and figure, by touch, 
1 or menſuration, I know, that they are 
5 {quare towers, forty yards aſunder, and 
fifty feet high. Do J not in this caſe re- 
ject the evidence of my ſight as fallacious, 
and truſt to that of touch? And what is 
it but reaſon that induces me to do ſo? 
How then can it be ſaid, that from the 
evidence of ſenſe there is no appeal to rea- 
lon ? n wal, however, be eaſy to ſhow, 
that 
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that in this inſtance we diſtruſt neither 
ſight nor touch, but believe implicitly in 
both; not becauſe we can confirm their 
evidence by reaſoning, but becauſe the 
law of our nature will not permit us to 
diſbelieve their evidence. 

Do you perceive theſe two objects when 
you ſhut your eyes? No.—lt is, then, by 
your ſight only that you perceive them 
It 1s, —Does your ſight perceive any thing 
in theſe two objects, but a certain viſible 
magnitude, extenſion, and figure? No.— 
Do you believe, that theſe towers really 
appear to your eyes round, three feet a- 
ſander, and of the fize of your thumbs ! 
Yes, I believe they have that appearance to 
my eyes.—And do you not alſo believe, 
that, to the eyes of all men who ſee a 
you do, and look at theſe objects from the 
place in which you now ſtand, they have 
the very ſame appearance? I have no 
reaſon to think otherwiſe. You believe, 
then, that the viſible magnitude, diſtance, 
and ſhape, of theſe towers, is what it ap- 
pears to be? or do you think, that your 
eyes ſee wrong! Be ſure, the viſible mag: 
nitude, figure, and diſtance, are not dit- 
ferent from what I perceive them to be.— 

But 


r 
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But how do you know, that what you per- 
ceive by fight either exiſts, or is what it ap- 
pears to be? Not by reaſoning, I acknow- 
ledge; but by inſtinct. 

Of the viſible magnitude, extenſion, and 
tere, our eyes give us a true perception. 
It is a law of nature, That while viſible 
objects retire from the eye, the viſible 
magnitude becomes leſs as the diſtance be- 
comes greater: and the proportion be- 
tween the increaſing diſtance and decreaſing 
viſible magnitude, is ſo well known, that 
the viſible magnitude of any given object 
placed at a given diſtance, may be aſcer- 
tained with geometrical exactneſs. The 
true viſible magnitude of objects is there- 
fore a fixed and determinate thing; that 
is, the viſible magnitude of the ſame ob- 
ject, at the ſame diſtance, is always the 
ſame: we believe, that it is what our eyes 
perceiye it to be; if we did not, the art 
of, perſpective would be impoſſible; at 
leaſt e could not acknowledge, that 
there is any truth in chat art. 

But the ohject (you reply) ſeems no big- 
ger than your thumb; and you believe it 
to be fifty feet high: how is that ſenſa- 
tion reconeileable with this belief? You 


An 
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may eaſily reconcile them, by recollecting, 
(hat is obvious enough), that the object 
of your belief is the tangible magnitude; 
that of your ſenſation, the viſible. The 
viſible magnitude is a perception of ſenſe; 
and we have ſeen already, that it is con- 
ceived to be a true, and not a, fallacious 
perception : the tangible magnitude you 
do not at preſent perceive by ſenſe; you 
only remember it; or perhaps you infer it 
from the viſible, in conſequence of your 
knowledge of the laws of perſpective. 
When we ſee a lump of ſalt at a little di- 
| ſtance, we may perhaps take it for ſugar. 
Is this a falſe ſenſation ?, is this a proof, 
either that our taſte, or that our fight, is 
fallacious? No certainly: this is only an 
erroneous opinion formed upon a true ſen- 
ſation. A falſe ſenſation we cannot ſup- 
poſe it to be, without ſuppoſing that taſtes 
are perceived by the eyes. And you can- 
not believe your opinion of the magnitude 
of theſe towers to be a falſe ſenſation, ex- 
cept you believe. that tangible qualities are 
perceived by fight. When we ſpeak of the 
magnitude of objects, we generally mean 
the tangible magnitude, which is no more 


an object of fight than of hearing. Fo! 
It 
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it is demonſtrated in optics, that a perſon 
endued with ſight, but ſo fettered from 
his birth as to have no opportunity of 
gaining experience by touch, could never 
form any diſtinct notion of the diſtance, 
extenſion, magnitude, or figure of any 
thing. Theſe are perceptions, not of ſight, 
but of touch. We judge of them indeed 
from the viſible appearance; but it is on- 
ly in conſequence of our having found, 
that certain changes in the viſible appear- 
ance do always accompany, and intimate, 
certain changes in the tangible diſtance, 


magnitude, and figure. Viſible magni- 


tude, and tangible magnitude, are very 
different things; the former changes with 
every change of diſtance, the latter is al- 
ways the ſame; the one is perceived by 
one ſenſe, the other by another. So that 
when you ſay, I ſee a tower two miles off, 
which appears no bigger than my thumb, 
and yet I believe it to be a thouſand times 
bigger than my whole body; — your ſen- 
ſation is perfectly conſiſtent with your be- 
lief: che contrariety is merely verbal; for 
the word bigger, in the firſt clauſe, refers 
to viſible, in the ſecond, to tangible mag- 
nitude. There is here no more real incon- 

Z ſiſtency 
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ſiſtency than if you were to ſay, I ſee a 
conical body of a white colour, and I be- 
heve it to have a ſweet taſte. If there be 
any difficulty in conceiving this, it muſt 
ariſe from our having a tendency to con- 
found the objects of ſight and touch, more 
than thoſe of any other two ſenſes. As 
the knowledge of tangible qualities is of 
more conſequence to our happineſs and 
preſervation, than the knowledge of vi- 
ſible appearances, which in themſelves can 
do neither good nor harm; we fix our 
principal attention on the tangible magni- 
tude, the viſible appearance ſerving only 
as a ſign by which we judge of it: the 
mind makes an inſtantaneous tranſition 
from the viſible appearance, which it over- 
looks, to the tangible quality, on which 
it fixeth its attention; and the ſign is as 
little attended to, in compariſon of the 
thing ſigniſied, as the ſhape of written cha- 
racters, or the ſound of articulate voices, 
in compariſon of the ideas which the wri- 
ter or ſpeaker means to communicate. 
But all men (it may be ſaid) do not thus 
diſtinguiſh between viſible and tangible 
magnitude. Many philoſophers have af- 
firmed, and the vulgar ſtill believe, that 
7 magnitude 
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magnitude 1s a ſenſation both of fight and 
touch: thoſe people, therefore, when ſen- 
fible of the diminiſhed viſible appearance 
of the diſtant object, muſt ſuppoſe, that 
the perception they receive by fight of the 
magnitude of that object, is really a falſe 
perception; becauſe different from what 
they ſhould receive by touch, or even by 
fight, if the object were within three yards 
of their eyes. At any rate, they mult ſup- 
poſe, that what their ſight perceives con- 
cerning magnitudes is not always to be 
depended on ; and therefore that their 
light is a fallacious faculty. 

Let this objection have as much weight 
as you pleaſe; yet will it not prove, that 
the evidence of ſenſe may be either con- 
firmed or confuted by reaſon. Suppoſe 
then I perceive real magnitude, both by 
fight and touch. I obſerve, that what my 
fight perceives of magnitude is not always 
conſiſtent, either with itſelf, or with the 
ſenſations received by rouch from the ſame 
object. The ſame man, within the ſame 
hour, appears ſix feet high, and not one 
toot high, according as I view him at the 
diſtance of two yards, or of two miles. 
What is to be done in this caſe? Both 

Z. 2 ſenſations 
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ſenſations I cannot believe; for that the 
man really changes his ſtature, is utterly 
incredible. I believe his ſtature to be al- 
ways the ſame; and I find, that to my 
touch it always appears the ſame; and 
that, when I look at the man at the di- 
ſtance of a few feet, my viſible perception 
of his magnitude coincides with my tan- 
gible perception. I muſt therefore believe, 
that what my fight intimates concerning 
the magnitude of diſtant objects 1s not to 
be depended on. But whence ariſeth this 
belief? Can I prove by argument, that 
the man doth not change his ſtature? that 
the ſenſe, whoſe perceptions are all con- 
ſiſtent, is a true, and not a fallacious fa- 
culty? or that a ſenſe is not fallacious, 
when 1ts perceptions coincide with the 
perceptions of another ſenſe ? No, I can 
prove none of theſe points. Ir 1s inſtinct, 
and not reaſon, that determines me to be- 
lieve my touch; it is inſtinct, and not 
reaſon, that determines me to believe, 
that viſible ſenſations, when conſiſtent 
with tangible, are not fallacious; and it is 
either inſtinct, or reaſoning founded on 
experience, (that is, on the evidence of 
ſenſe), that derermines me to believe the 

| man's 
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man's ſtature a permanent, and not a 
changeable thing. The evidence of ſenſe 
is therefore deciſive; from it there is no 
appeal to reaſon : and if I were to become 
ſceptical in regard to it, I ſhould believe 
neither the one ſenſe nor the other; and 
of all experience, and experimental reaſon- 
ing, I ſhould become equally diſtruſtful. 
As the experience of an undiſcerning or 
careleſs ſpeQator may be confirmed, or 
corrected, by that of one who is more at- 
tentive, or more ſagacious; ſo the evi- 
dence of an imperfect ſenſe may be cor- 
rected by that of another ſenſe which we 
conceive to be more perfect. But the evi- 
dence of ſenſe can never be corrected by 
any reaſoning, except by that which pro- 
ceeds on a ſuppoſition, that our ſenſes are 
not fallacious. And all our notions con- 
cerning the perfection or imperfection of 
ſenſe are either inſtinctive, and therefore 
principles of common ſenſe; or founded 
in experience, and therefore ultimately 
reſolvible into this maxim, That things 
are what our ſenſes repreſent them. | 
Lucretius is, much puzzled (as his ma- 
ter Epicurus had been before him) about 
the degree of credit due to our viſible per- 14 
* ceptions — 
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ceptions of magnitude. He juſtly enough 
obſerves, that nd principle can be confu- 
ted, except by another more evident prin- 
ciple; and, therefore, that the teſtimo- 
ny of ſenſe, than which nothing is 
more evident, cannot be confuted at 
all“: that the teſtimony of the noſtrils 
concerning odour cannot be corrected or 


* See Diogenes Laertius, book 10, — Lucretius de re- 
rum natura, lib. 4. ver. 480. This author had ſagacity 
enough to perceive the abſurdity of Pyrrhoniſm, and to 
make ſeveral judicious remarks on the nature of evidence. 
But in applying theſe to his own theory, every one knows 
that he is by no means conſiſtent. The poem of Lucre- 
tius is a melancholy ſpectacle; it is the picture of a great 
genius in the ſtate of lunacy. Except when the whim of 
his ſect comes acroſs his imagination, he argues with pro- 
priety, perſpicuity, and elegance. Pathos of ſentiment, 
ſweetneſs of ſtyle, harmony of numbers, and a beauty, 
and ſometimes a majeſty, of deſcription, not unworthy of 
Virgil, render his poem highly amuſing, in ſpite of its 
abſurd philoſophy. A talent for extenſive obſervation 
he ſeems to have poſſeſſed in an extraordinary degree; 
but where-ever the peculiar tenets. of Epicureaniſm are 
concerned, he ſees every thing through a falſe medium. 
So fatal is the admiſſion of wrong principles. Perſons of 
the moſt exalted underſtanding have as much need to 
guard againſt them, as thoſe of the meaneſt capacity. 
If they are ſo imprudent, or ſo unfortunate, as to adopt 
them, their ſuperior genius, like the ſtrength of a mad- 
man, will ſerve no other purpoſe than to involve them in 
greater difficulties, and give them the power of doing 
more miſchief. 


refuted 
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refuted by that of the eye, nor the eye by 
the ear, nor the ear by the touch, nor the 
touch by the taſte; becauſe each of theſe 
ſenſes hath a ſet of objects peculiar to it- 
ſelf, of which the other ſenſes cannot 
judge, becauſe indeed they cannot per- 
ceive them. All this is very well; but 
there is one thing wanting, which I ſhould 


think obvious enough, even to one of E- 


by the palate only; of ſmell, by the no- 
ſtrils only; of ſound, by the ears only; 
of colours, by the fight only ; of hardneſs, 
ſoftneſs, heat, cold, &c. by the touch on- 
ly; but of magnitude we judge both by 
fight and touch. In regard to magnitude, 
we muſt therefore believe either our ſight, 
or our touch, or both, or neither. The 
laſt is impoſſible: if we believe both, we 
{hall contradict ourſelves : if we truſt our 
ſight, and not our touch, our belief at one 
time will be inconſiſtent with our belief 
at another; we ſhall think the ſame man 
lix feet high, and not one foot high: we 
muſt therefore believe our touch, if we 
would exert any conſiſtent belief in regard 
to magnitude. 

2, But do we not, in phyſical experi- 
ments, 


picurean principles. Of taſtes we judge 
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ments, acknowledge the deceitfulneſs of 
ſenſe, when we have recourſe to the tele- 
icope and microſcope; and when, in or- 
der to analyſe light, which, to our unaſ- 
ſiſted ſight, appears one uniform uncom- 
pounded thing, we tranſmit the rays of 
it through a priſm? I anſwer, This im- 
plies the imperfection, not the deceitful- 
neſs, of ſenſe. For if I fappoſe my fight 
fallacious, I can no more truſt it, when 
aſſiſted by a teleſcope or mieroſcope, than 
when unaſſiſted. I cannot prove, that 
things are as they appear to my unaſſiſted 
ſight; and I can as little prove, that things 


are as they 220 e _ aſſiſted 


by glaſſes. a 

But is it not We to n 
ſenſe to believe, that light is one uniform 
uncompounded thing ? and if ſo, is not 
common ſenſe in an error? and what can 
rectify this error but reaſoning? — I an- 
ſwer, It is undeniable, that light to the 
unaſſiſted eye appears uneompounded and 
uniform. If from this Linfer, that light 
is preciſely what it appears to be, I form 
2 wrong judgement, Which I may after- 
wards rectify, upon the evidence of ſenſe, 


. — 
through 
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through a priſm. Here an error of judge- 
ment, or a falſe inference of reaſon, is 
rectified by my truſting to the evidence 
of ſenſe; to which evidence inſtinct or 
common ſenſe determines me to truſt. 

But is it not common ſenſe that leads 
me to form this wrong judgement? Do 
not all mankind, naturally, and previouſ- 
ly to all influence from education, judge 
in the ſame manner? Did not all philo- 
ſophers before Newton, and do not all the 
unlearned to this day, believe that light is 
a ſimple fluid ? — I anſwer, Common ſenſe 
teacheth me, and all mankind, to truſt to 
experience, Experience tells us, that our 
unaſſiſted fight, though ſuthciently acute 
for the ordinary purpoſes of life, is not 
acute enough to diſcern the minute tex- 
ture of viſible objeds. If, notwithſtand- 
ing chis experience, we believe, that the 
minute texture of light, or of any other 
viſible ſubſtance, is nothing different from 
that appearance which we perceive by the 
naked eye chen our belief contradicts our 
experience, and conſequently is inconiiſi- 
ent with common ſenſe. 

But what if you. have had no experience 
ſullcient to convince you, that your ſenſes 
£444 A a are 
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are not acute enough to diſcern the tex- 
ture of the minute parts of bodies ? — Then 
it is certain, that I never can attain this 
conviction by mere reaſoning. If a man 
were to reaſon a priori about the nature 
of light, he might chop logic till doomſ- 
day, before he conyinced me, that light 
is compounded of rays of ſeven different 
colours. But if he tell me of experiments 
which he himſelf hath made, or which 
he knows to have been made, this 1s quite 
another matter, I believe his teſtimony, 
and it makes up for my own want of ex- 
perience. When 1 confide in his veracity, 
I conceive, and believe, that his ſenſes com- 
municated a true perception; and that, if 
J had been in his place, I ſhould alſo have 
been convinced, by the | evidence of my 
ſenſe, that light is truly compounded of 
rays of ſeven different colours. But | 
muſt repeat, that a ſuppoſition of my 
ſenſes being fallacious, would render me 
wholly inacceſſible to conviction, both on 
the one fide and on the other. 8 

Suppoſe a man, on ſeeing the colpured 
rays thrown off from the, priſm, ſhould 
think the whole a deluſion, and owing to 


the nature of the medium through which 
the 
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the light is tranſmitted, not to the nature 
of the light itſelf ; and ſhould tell me, 
that he could as eaſily believe my face to 
be of a green colour, becauſe it has that 
appearance when viewed through a pair of 
green ſpectacles, as that every ray of light 
conſiſts of ſeven diſtinct colours, becauſe 
it has that appearance when tranſmitted 
through a priſm; — would ir be poſſible 
to get the better of this prejudice, 
without reaſoning? I anſwer, It would 
not : but the reaſoning uſed muſt all de- 
pend upon experiments ; every one of 
which muſt be rejected, if the teſtimony 
of ſenſe be not admitted as deciſive. I 
could think of ſeveral - expedients, in the 
way of appeals | to ſenſe, by which it 
might be poſſible't to reconcile him to the 
Wertes theory of light; but, in the 
wy of argu ji 127575 1 cannot deviſe a ſingle 
oh . imperkect view of nature, falſe 
opittions ma e formed ; but theſe may 
be reQified by'a j a more perfect view, or, 
which in "many aſes will amount to the 
— ie ching. by the teſtimony of thoſe 
ho have obtained a more perfect view. 
The powers of man operate only within 
A a 2 a 


a certain ſphere; and till an object be 
brought within that ſphere, it is impoſ- 
ſible for them to perceive it. I ſee a fmall 
object, which I know to be a man, at the 
diftance of half a mile; but cannot diſ- 
cern his complexion, whether it be black 
or fair; nor the colour of his cloaths, 
whether it be brown, or black, or blue; 
nor his noſe, whether it be long or ſhort ; 
I cannot even diſcern, ' whether he have 
any noſe at all; and his whole body ſeems 
to be of one uniform black colour. Per- 
haps I am fo fooliſh as to infer, that 
therefore the man has no noſe, that his 
cloaths are black, and his face of the co- 
lour of his cloaths. On going up to him, 
I difcover that he is a handſome man, of 
a fair complexion, dreſſed in blue. Sure- 
ly it is not reaſoning that ſets me right 
in this inſtance; but it is 'a perfect view 
of an object that rectifies a wrong opinion 
formed upon an imperfect view. I hear 
the ſound of a muſical inſtrument at a di- 
ſtance, but hear it ſo faintly, that J can- 
not determine whether it be that of a 
trumpet, a hautboy, a German flute, a 
French horn, or a common flute. I want 
to know from what inſtrument the ſound 

proceeds; 
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proceeds; and I have no opportunity of 
knowing from the information of others. 
Shall I ſtand ſtill where I am, and reaſon 
about it? No; that would make me no 
wiſer. I go forward to the place from. 
whence the ſound ſeems to come; and by 
and by I can perceive, that the ſound is 
different from that of a French horn and 
of a trumpet; but as yet I cannot deter- 
mine, whether it be the ſound of a haut- 
boy or of a flute. I go on a little further, 
and now I plainly, diſtinguiſh the ſound of 
a flute; but perhaps I {hall not be able to 
know whether it be a German or a com- 
mon flute, except by means of my other 
ſenſes, that is, by handling or looking at 
it. It is needleſs to multiply inſtances for 
illuſtrating the difference between a perfect 
and an imperfect view of an object, and 
for-ſhawing, that the mind. truſts to the 
former, but diſtruſts the latter. For ob- 
taining a perfect view, (or perfect percep- 
tion), we ſometimes pier che ſame 
make uwſqiof ;nftrprocats, FE ear-trumpets,, 
ſpectacles, mücroſcopes, teleſcopes; 5 ſome- 
times we have xecgurſe to the teſtimony 
W r. ſenſes, or of the ſenſes of o- 
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ther men: in a word, we rectify or aſcer- 
tain the evidence of ſenſe by the evidence 
of ſenſe, but we never ſubject the evidence 
of ſenſe to the cogniſance of reaſon; for 
in imperfect or indefinite ſenſations, rea- 
ſoning could neither ſupply what is defi- 
cient, nor aſcertain what is ambiguous. 

Our internal, as well as external ſenſes, 
may be, and often are, impoſed upon, 
by inaccurate views of their objects. This 
may be owing to inattentibn and prejudice 
on our own part, to diſſimulation and craft 
on the part of others; or it may be owing 
to miſapprehenſion or miſinformation alto- 


gether innocent. We'may in lincerity of 


heart applaud, and afterwards condemn, 
the ſame perſon for the fame' action, ac- 
cording to the different lights in which 
that action is preſented to our moral facul- 
ty. Juſt now 1 hear a report, that à hu- 
man body is found dead in the rieighbour- 


ing fields, with marks of violence pon 


it. Here a confuſed fufprcion 'arifes in 


my mind of murder coinmitted; but my 


conſcience ſuſpends its üdlgement ill the 
true ſtate of the caſt be better khown. 1 
am not as yet in a condition to perceive 
thoſe qualities of this "event which aſcer- 


tain 
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tain the morality of the action that pro- 
duced it; no more than I can perceive the 
beauty or deformity of a face, while it is 
veiled, or while it is at too great diſtance. 
A paſſenger informs me, that a perſon has 
been apprehended who. confeſſes . himſelf 
the murderer: my moral faculty inſtantly 
ſuggelts, that this perſon has committed 
a crime worthy of a moſt ſevere and ex- 
emplary puniſhment, By and by I learn, 
from what I think good authority, that 
my former information is, falſe, for that 
the man now dead had made. an unprovo- 
ked aſſault on the other, who was thus 
driven to the neceſſity of killing him in 
ſelf-defence : my conſcience immediately 
acquits the manſlayer. I ſend a meſſenger 
to make particular inquiry into this affair; 
who brings word, that the man was ac- 
cidentally killed by a fowler ſhooting at a 
bird, ho, before he fired, had been at 
all poſſible pains, to diſcover whether, any 

human creature was in his way; but that 
the deceaſed was in ſuch a ſituation. that 
hel cauld not poſſibly. be diſcovered. I re- 
gret the accident; but I blame neither 
party. Afterwards, I learn, that this 


fowler was a careleſs fellow, and, though 
he 
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he had no bad intention, was not at due 
pains to obſerve whether any human crea- 
ture would be hurt by his firing. I blame 
his negligence with great ſeverity, but ] 
cannot charge him with guilt ſo enormous 
as that of murder. — Here my moral fa- 
culty paſſes ſeveral different judgements 
on the ſame action, and each of them is 
right, and will be in its turn believed to 
be right, and truſted to accordingly, as 
long as the information which gave riſe 
to it is believed to be true. I ſay the 
ſame action, not the ſame intention; a 
different intention appears in the man- 
ſlayer from each information; and it is 
only the intention and affections which 
the moral faculty condemns or approves. 
To diſcover the intention with which ac- 
tions are performed, reaſoning is often 
neceſſary: but the deſign of ſuch reaſon- 
ing is not to ſway or inform the con- 
ſcience, but only to aſcertain thoſe cir- 
cumſtances or qualities of the action from 
which the intention of the agent may ap- 
pear. When this becomes manifeſt, the 
conſcience of mankind immediately and 
intuitively declares! it to be virtuous, ot 
vitious, or innocent. Theſe different 

5 | judgements 
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judgements of the moral faculty are ſo 
far from proving that faculty to be falla- 
cious, that they prove the contrary: at 
leaſt this faculty would be extremely fal- 
lacious, and abſolutely uſeleſs,” if, in the 
caſe now ſuppoſed, it did not form diffe- 
rent judgements — While the 3 intention of 
the agent is wholly unknown, an action 
is upon the ſame footing in regard to its 
morality, as a human face, in regard to 
its beauty, while it is veiled, or at too 
great diſtance. By removing the veil, or 
walking up to the object, we perceive its 
beauty and features; and by reaſoning, 
or by information concerning the circum- 
ſtances of the action, we are enabled to 
diſcover or infer the intention of the a- 
gent. The act of removing the veil, or of 
walking up to the object, hath no effect 
on the eye; nor hath the reaſoning any 
effect on the conſcience. While we view 
an object through an impure or unequal 
medium, through aà pair of green fpec- 
tacles, Gr an wuswen pane of glaſs,” we fee 
it difcbld rell or diſtorted: juſt ſo, when 
miſrepreſented, a good action may ſeem 
evil, and an evil action good: If we be 


ſuſpicious of the repreſentation,” if we be 
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aware of the improper medium, we diſtruſt 
the appearance accordingly; if not, we 
do and muſt believe it genuine. It is by 
reaſoning from our experience of human 
actions and their cauſes, or by the teſti- 
mony of credible witneſſes, that we de- 
tect miſrepreſentations concerning moral 
conduct; and it is alſo by the experience 
of our own ſenſes, or by our belief in 
thoſe who have had ſuch experience, that 
we become ſenſible of inequalities or ob- 
ſcurities in the medium through which we 
contemplate viſible objects. In either 
caſe, the evidence of ſenſe is admitted as 
finally deciſive. A diſtempered ſenſe, as 
well as an impure or unequal medium, 
may doubtleſs communicate falſe ſenſa- 
tions; but we are never impoſed upon by 
them in matters of conſequence. A per- 
ſon in a fever may think honey bitter, and 
the ſmell of a roſe offenfive; but the de- 
luſion is of ſo ſhort continuance, and of fo 
ſingular a kind, that it can do no harm, 
either to him, or to the cauſe of truth. To 
a jaundiced eye, the whole creation may 
ſeem tinctured with yellow; but the pa- 
tient's former experience, and his belief in 


the teſtimony of others, who aſſure him, 
that 
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that they perceive no alteration in the co- 
lour of bodies, and that the alteration he 
perceives is a common attendant on his 
diſeaſe, will ſufficiently guard him againſt 
miſtakes. If he were to diſtruſt the evi- 
dence of ſenſe, he could neither believe 
his own experience nor their teſtimony. 
He corrects, or at leaſt becomes ſenſible 
of the falſe ſenſation, by means of ſenſa- 
tions formerly received when he was in 
health; that is, he corrects the evidence 
of an ill- informed ſenſe by that of a well- 
informed ſenſe, or by the declaration of 
thoſe whoſe ſenſes he believeth to be bet- 
ter informed than his own. Still it is 
plain, that from the evidence of ſenſe 
there can be no appeal to reaſon. 

We conclude, therefore, that in natu- 
ral philoſophy, our ſenſations are not ſup- 
poſed fallacious, and that reaſoning is not 
carried beyond the principles of common 
ſenſe. And yet in this ſcience full ſcope is 
given to impartial inveſtigation. If, after 
the firſt experimental proceſs, you ſuſpect 
that the object may be ſet in a ſtill fairer 
light, I know no law in logic, or in good 
ſenſe, that can or ought to hinder you 
from making a new trial: but if this new 
Bb2 trial 
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trial turn to no account; if the object ſtil! 
appear the ſame, or if it appear leſs diſ- 
tinct than before, it were folly not to re- 
main ſatisfied with the firſt trial. New- 
ton tranſmitted one of the refracted pri- 
mitive colours through a ſecond priſm, 
thinking it not impoſſible that this colour 
might reſolve itſelf into others ſtill more 
ſimple; but finding it remain unaltered, 
he was ſatisfied that the primitive colours 
are not compounded, but ſimple, and that 
the experimental proceſs had already been 
carried far enough. —I take in my hand 
a perſpective glaſs, whoſe tube may be 
lengthened and ſhortened at pleaſure; 
and I am to find out, by my own indu- 
ſtry, that preciſe length at which the ma- 
ker deſigned it ſhould be uſed in looking 
at diſtant objects. I make ſeveral trials to 
no purpoſe; the diſtant object appears 
not at all, or but very confuſedly. I hold 
one end of the perſpective at my eye with 
one hand, and with the other J gradually 
ſhorten the tube, having firſt drawn it out 
to its greateſt length. At firſt all is con- 
fuſion; now I can diſcern the inequalities 
of the mountains in the horizon ; now the 
object I am in queſt of begins to appear; 

it 
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it becomes leſs and leſs confuſed; I ſee it 
diſtinctly. I continue to ſhorten the tube; 


the object loſes its diſtinct appearance; and 
begins to relapſe into its former obſcurity. 
After many trials, I find, that my per- 
ſpective exhibits no diſtinct appearance 
except when it is of one particular length. 
Here then I fix; I have adjuſted the glaſſes 
according to the intention of the maker; 
and I believe that the diſtinct appearance 
is a juſt repreſentation of the diſtant ob- 
ject, or at leaſt much more accurate than 
any of the confuſed appearances; of which 
believe, that they come the nearer to 
truth the more they approach to diſtinct- 
neſs, and that the moſt confuſed repre 
ſentations are the moſt falſe. 

It was not by reaſoning aboutꝰ the falla- 
cy of the ſenſes, and proſecuting a train 
of argument beyond the principles of 
common ſenſe, that men diſcovered the 
true ſyſtem of the world. In the earlier 
ages, when they imagined the ſun to be 
little bigger than the mountain beyond 
which he difappeared, it was abſurd to 
think of che earth revolving round him. 
But in proceſs + of time, ingenious men, 
who applied themſelves to the obſervation 

| of 
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of the heavenly bodies, not with a view 
to confute popular errors, for they could 
not as yet even ſuſpect the vulgar opinion 
to be erroneous, but merely to gratify 
their own laudable curioſity, began to 
conceive more exalted notions of the mun- 
dane ſyſtem. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed the 
planets from the fixed ſtars, by obſerving 
the former to be more variable in their 
appearances. After a long ſucceſſion of 
| years, employed, not in reaſoning, but 
attentive obſervation, they came at laſt to 
underſtand the motions of the ſun and 
moon ſo well, that, to the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of the vulgar, they began to calcu- 
late eclipſes; a degree of knowledge they 
could not attain, without being convinced, 
that the ſun and moon are very large bo- 
dies, placed at very great diſtances from 
the earth, the former much larger, and 
more remote, than the latter. Thus far 
it is impoſſible to ſhow, that any reaſon- 
ing had been employed by thoſe ancient 
aſtronomers, either to prove, or to diſ- 
prove, the evidence of the ſenſes, On the 
contrary, they muſt all along have taken ding 
it for granted, that the ſenſes are not fal- | 
lacious ; ſuppoſing only, (what it is cer- 

tainly 
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tainly agreeable to common ſenſe to ſup- 
poſe), that the experience of a diligent ob- 
ſerver is more to be depended on than 
that of the inattentive multitude. As men 
grew more and more acquainted with the 

motions and appearances of the heavenly 

bodies, they became more and more ſen- 
; ſible, that the ſun, earth, and planets, bear 
r ſome very peculiar relation to one another : 
and having learned, from the phenomena 
of eclipſes, and ſome other natural ap- 
pearances, that the ſun is bigger than the 
earth *, they might, without abſurdity, 
begin to ſuſpect, that poſhbly the ſun 
might be the centre round which the earth 
and other planets revolve ; eſpecially conſi- 
dering the magnificence of that glorious 
luminary, and the wonderful and delight- 
ful effects produced by the influence of his 


* Heraclitus maintained, that the ſun is but a foot 
broad ; Anaxagoras, that he is much larger than the 
country of Peloponneſus; and Epicurus, that he is no 
bigger than he appears to the eye. But the aftronomers 
of antiquity maintained, that he is bigger than the earth ; 
eight times, according to the Egyptians ; eighteen times, 
according to Eratoſthenes ; three hundred times, accor- 
ding to Cleomedes ; one thouſand and fifty times, accor- 
ding to Hipparchus ; and fiſty- nine thouſand three hun- 
ered and nineteen times, according to Poſſidonius. 


beams, 
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beams, while at the ſame time he ſeems 
not to derive any advantage from the 
earth, or other planets. Burt if the matter 
had been carried no further, no reaſoning 
from theſe circumſtances could ever have 
amounted to a proof of the point in que- 
ſtion, though it might breed a faint pre- 
ſumption in its favour. For ſtill the evi- 
dence of ſenſe ſeemed to contradict it; an 
evidence which nothing can diſprove, but 
the evidence of ſenſe placed in circum- 
ſtances more favourable to accurate obſer- 
vation. The invention of optical glaſſes 
did at laſt furniſh the means of making 
experiments with regard to this matter, 
and for putting man in-circumſtances more 
favourable to accurate obſervation ; and 
thus the point was brought to the teſt of 
common ſenſe. And now we not only 
know that the Copernican theory is true, 
for every perſon who underſtands it is con- 
vinced of its truth; but we alſo know to 
what cauſes the univerſal belief of the con- 
trary doctrine is to be aſcribed. We know 
that men, conſidering the remote fituation 
of our earth, and the imperfection of our 
ſenſes, could not poſſibly have judged o- 
therwiſe than they did, till that imperfec- 


tion 
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tion was remedied, either. by accuracy of 
obſervation, or. by the invention of opti- 
cal inſtruments. We ſpeak not of revela- 
tion; which hath indeed been vouchſafed 
to man for the regulation of his moral 
conduct; but which it would be preſump- 
tion to expect or deſire 1 for che gra- 
tification of curioſity. | 
It is evident from what bath been ſaid, 

that in natural philoſophy, as well as in 
mathematics, no argumentation is proſe- 
cuted beyond ſelf-evident principles; that 
as in the latter all reaſoning terminates in 
intuition, ſo in the former it is ultimately 
reſolvible into the evidence of ſenſe. And 
as, in mathematics, that is accounted an 
intuitive axiom, which is of itſelf ſo clear 
and evident, that it cannot poſſibly be il- 
luſtrated or inforced by any medium of 
proof, and which muſt be believed, and 
is in fact believed, by all, on its own au- 
thority; ſo, in natural philoſophy, that 
is accounted an ultimate principle, unde- 
niable and unqueſtionable, which is dup- 
ported by the evidence of a well- informed 
ſenſe, placed ſo as to perceive its object. In 
mathematics, that is accoumted falſe doc- 
trine which is inconſiſtent with any ſelf-evi- 
C c dent 
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dent principle; in natural philoſophy, 
that is rejected which contradicts matter of 
fact, or, in other words, which is repug- 
nant to the appearances of things as per- 
ceived by external ſenſe. 

Regulated by this criterion of truth, 
mathematics and natural philoſophy have 
become of all ſciences the moſt reſpectable 
in point of certainty. Hence am encou- 
raged to hope, that if the ſame criterion 
were univerſally adopted by philoſophers 
of the mind, the ſcience of human nature, 


inſtead of being, as at preſent, a chaos of 


ambiguity and contradiction, would ac- 
quire a conſiderable degree of certainty, 


perſpicuity, and order, If truth be at all 


attainable in this ſcience, (and if it is not 
attainable, why ſhould we trouble our 
heads about it?), ſurely it muſt be attain- 
ed by the ſame means as in thoſe other 
ſciences. For of the eternal relations and 
fitneſſes of things, we know nothing; all 
that we know of truth and falſehood is, 
that our conſtitution determines us in 
ſome caſes to believe, in others to difbe- 
lieve; and that to us is truth. which we 
feel that we muſt believe; and that to us 


is falſehood which we feel that we mult 
| diſbelieve 
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diſbelieve *. There are innumerable 
truths with which we are wholly unac- 
quainted ; there are perhaps ſome truths. 

whach 


Of the notions attending the perception of certain 
truth, we formerly mentioned this as one, That in re- 
* gard to ſuch truth, we ſuppoſe we ſhould entertain the 
e ſame ſentiments and belief if we were perfectly acquaint- 
* ed with all nature.” Leſt it ſhould be thought, that we 
mean to extend this notion too far, it ſeems proper to 
introduce in this place the following remarks. 

1 The axioms and demonſtrated concluſions of geome- 
try are certainly true, and certainly agreeable to the na- 
ture of things. Thus we judge of them at preſent; and 
thus we neceſſarily believe, that we thould judge of them, 
even if we were endued with omniſcience and infallibili- - 
ty. It is a natural dictate of human underſtanding, that 
the contrary of theſe truths muſt for ever remain abſurd 
and impoſſible: and that omnipotence itſelf cannot 
change their nature; though it might ſo deprave our 
judgement, as to make us diſbelieve, or not perceive 
them, 

2. That my body exiſts, and is endued with a think- 
ing, active, and permanent principle, which I call my 
ſoul ; — That the material world hath ſuch an exiſtence 
as the vulgar aſcribe to it, that is, a real ſeparate exiſt- 
ence, to which its being perceived is in no wiſe neceſſa- 
ry; — That the men, beaſts, houſes, and mountains, 
we ſee and ſeel around us, are not imaginary, but real 
and material beings, and ſuch, in reſpe& of ſhape and 
tangible magnitude, as they appear to our ſenſes ; — I 
am not only conſcious that I believe, but alſo certain, 
that ſuch is the nature of theſe things ; and that, thus 
lar at leaſt, in regard to the nature of theſe things, an 


omaiſcient and infallible being cannot think me miſtaken. 
CEL Of 
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which we reject as falſehood ; but, ſurely, 
we muſt both know and believe a truth 
before we can acknowledge it as ſuch: 

and 


Of theſe truths I am ſo certain, that I ſeruple not to pro- 
nounce every being in an error who is of a contrary ſen- 
timent concerning them. For ſuppoſe an intelligent 
creature, an angel for inſtance, to believe that there are 
not in the univerſe any ſuch things as this ſolar ſyſtem, 
this earth, theſe mountains, houſes, animals, this being 
whom I call myſelf; could I, by any effort, bring my- 
ſelf to believe, that his opinion is a true one, and im- 
plies a propoſition expreſſive of ſomething agreeable to 
the nature of things? It is impoſſible and inconceivable, 
My underſtanding intimates, that ſuch an opinion would 
as certainly be falſe, as it is falſe that two and two are 
equal to ten, or that things equal to. one and the ſame 


thing are unequal to one another. Yet this is an opinion 


which omnipotence could render true, by  annihilating 
the whole of this ſolar ſyſtem ; or make me admit as true, 
by depriving me of underſtanding, . But ſo long as this 
ſolar ſyſtem remains unannihilated, and my intellect un- 
depraved, there is not a geometrical axiom, more true, 
or more evident to me, than that this ſolar ſyſtem exiſts; 
there is not a geometrical axiom , which has any better 
title to be accounted a principle of human knowledge; 
there is not a geometrical axiom againſt which it is 
more abſurd, more unreaſonable, more unphiloſophical, 
to argue, 

3. That ſnow i is white, fire hot, gold yellow, and ſu- 
gar ſweet, we believe to be certainly true. Theſe bodies 
afſeq our eyes, touch, and palate, in a peculiar manner; 
and we have no reaſon to think, that they aſſect the or- 

ns of different men in a different manner : on the con- 


trary, we be elieve, with full aſſurance, founded on ſufſi- 
cient 


of » nw 
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and belief is nothing but a percep- 
tion, or, if you pleaſe, an action, of the 
mind, the peculiar nature of which we 

all 


eient reaſon, that they affect the ſenſes of all men in the 
ſame manner. The peculiar ſenſation we receive from 
them depends on three things; on the nature of the ob- 
ject perceived, on the nature of the organ of perception, 
and on the nature of the percipient being. Of each of 
theſe things the Deity could change the nature; and 
make ſugar bitter, fire cald, ſnow black, and gold green. 
But till this be done, in other words, while things conti- 
nue as they are, it is as certainly true, that ſnow is white, 
fire hot, &c. as that two and two are equal to four, or a 
whole greater than a part, If we ſuppoſe, that ſnow, 
notwithſtanding its appearance, is black, or not white, 
we muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that our fenſes and intelle& are 
fallacious faculties; and therefore cannot admit any thing 
as true which has no better evidence than that of ſenſe 
and intellect. If a creature of a different nature from 
man were to ſay, That ſnow is black, and hot, I ſhould re. 
ply, (ſuppoſing him to uſe theſe words in the ſame ſenſe 
in which I uſe them), It may poſſibly have that appear - 
ance to your ſenſes, but it has not that appearance to mine: 
it may therefore, in regard to your faculties, be true; and 
if ſo, it ought to conſtitute a part of your philoſophy : but 
of my philoſophy it cannot conſtitute a part, becauſe, in 
reſpect of my faculties, it is falſe, being contrary to fact 
and experience, If the ſame being were to affirm, That 
a part is equal to a whole, I ſhould anſwer, It is impoſ- 
ſible; none can think ſo but thoſe who are deſtitute of 
underſtanding, If he were to ſay, The ſolar ſyſtem ex- 
plained by Newton does not exiſt, I ſhould anſwer, You 
are miſtaken ; if your knowledge were not imperfe&, you 
would think otherwiſe ; I am certain that it does exiſt, — 


We 
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all know by internal feeling or conſciouſ- 
neſs, and cannot poſſibly know in any o- 
ther way. | 


[ 


We ſee, by thus ſtating the caſe, what is the difference 
between theſe three ſorts of certainty, But ſtill, in re- 
ſpect to man, theſe three ſorts are all equally evident, e- 
qually certain, and equally unſuſceptible of confutation : 
and none of them can be diſbelieved or doubted by us, 
except we diſavow the diſtinction between truth and falſe. 
hood, by ſuppoſing our faculties fallacious. 

4. Of moral truth, we cannot bring ourſelves to think, 
that the Deity's notions (pardon the expreſſion) are con- 
trary to ours, If we believe Him omniſcient and infal- 
lible, can we alſo believe, that, in his ſight, cruelty, inju- 
ſtice, and ingratitude, are worthy of reward and praiſe, 
and the oppolite virtues of blame and puniſhment ? It is 
abſolutely impoſſible. The one belief deſtroys the other, 


Common ſenſe declares, that a being poſſeſſed of perfet 
knowledge can no more entertain fuck a ſentiment, than i 
I with my eyes open can juſt now avoid ſeeing the light. a 
If a created being were, in all caſes, to think that virtue ec 
which we think vice, and that vice which we think vir- hz 
tue, what would be our notions of his intelligence? di 
Should we not, without hefitation, pronounce him irra- 9⁰ 
tional, and his opinion a monſtrous abſurdity? The ab- the 
. ſurdity indeed is conceivable, and may be expreſſed in duc 
words that imply no contradiction : but that any being virt 
ſhould think in this manner, and yet not think wrong, is tion 
to us as perfectly inconceivable, as that the ſame thing thin 
ſhould be both true and falſe, We ſpeak of the great an! a We 
leading principles of moral duty. Many ſubordinate du- cuſtg 
ties there are, which refult from the form of particular ture, 


governments, and from particular modes of education; this e 
and there are ſome, which, though admirably adapted gethe 
to 
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I therefore. would propoſe, That in 
the philoſophy of human nature, as well 
« as in phyſics and mathematics, prinei- 


«c 


to the improvement and perfeQion of our nature, are yet 
ſo ſublime, that the natural conſcience of mankind, un- 
alliſted by revelation, can hardly be ſuppoſed capable of 
diſcovering them: but in regard to juſtice, gratitude, 
and thoſe other virtues, of which no rational beings (fo 
far as we know) are or can be ignorant, it is impoſſible 
for us to believe that our ſentiments are wrong. I ſay, 
there are duties of which no rational beings can be ig · 
norant : for if moral ſentiments be the reſult of a bias, or 
ris infita, communicated to the rational ſoul by its Crea · 
tor, then muſt they be as univerſal as rational nature, 
and as permanent as the effects of any other natural law; 
and it is as abſurd to argue againſt their truth or au · 
thenticity, as againſt the reality of any other matter of 
fact. But ſeveral authors of eminence have denied this 
inference, as well as the principle whence it proceeds; or 
at leaſt, by calling the one in queſtion, have endeavour · 
ed to make us ſceptical in regard to the other. They 
have tried to prove, that moral ſentiment is different in 
different countries, and under different forms of religion, 
government, and manners; that therefore, in reſpect of it, 
there is no vis inſita in the mind; for that, previous to e- 
ducation, we are in a ſtate of perfect indifference as to 
virtue and vice; and that an oppoſite courſe of educa · 
tion would have made us think that virtue which now we 
think vice, and that vice which now we think virtue: in 


cuſtom and human artiſice, as our taſte in dreſs, furni · 
ture, and the modes of converſation. In vindication of 
this doctrine, a multitude of facts have been brought 10- 
gether, to. ſhow the prodigious diverſity, and even contra- 


riety, 


ples 
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_ *; ples. be examined according to the ſtand- 
E Tiged of + common ſenſe, and be admitted 
or rejected as they are found to agree 


| 40 or 


riety, that takes place in the moral opinions of different 
ages, nations, and climates. Of all our modern ſcepti- 
tal notions, this ſeemed to me one of the moſt dangerous. 
For my on ſatisfaction, and for the ſake of thoſe whom 
it is my duty to inſtruct, I have been at great pains to ex- 
amine it; and the examination has turned out to my en- 
tire ſatisfaction. But the materials I have collected on 
this ſubject are far too bulky to be inſerted here. The 
ſceptical arguments are founded, not only on miſtakes 
concerning the nature of virtue, but alſo on ſome hiſtori- 
cal facts miſrepreſented, and on others ſo equivocal, and 
bare of circumſtances, : that they really have no meaning, 
From the number of hiſtorical, as well as philoſophical, 
diſquiſitions, which I found it neceſſary to introduce, the 
inquiry concerning the univerfality and immutability of 
moral truth, which I thought to have compriſed in a few 
pages, ſoon ſwelled into a treatiſe,” It is now almoſt fi- 
niſhed; and I ſhall have no inolination to ſuppreſs it, if 
the ſucceſs of the-preſent a Pye ay — to 
hope that it may be uſeful, - L147 Yb ati 
5. Of probable truth; a ſuperior 3 think dif- 
ferently from us, and yet be in the right. For ever) 
propoſition is either true or. falſe | and every probable 
paſt event has either happened, or not happened, as e- 
very probable future event will either happen or not hap- 
pen. From the imperfection of our faculties, and from 
the narrownelſs of our experience, we may judge wrong, 
when we think that a certain event has happened, or will 
happen: and a being of more extenſive experience, and 
more perfect underſtanding, may ſee that we judge al 
wrong; for that the event in queſtion never did happen, a 


nor 
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* or diſagree with it:“ more explicitly, 
That thoſe doctrines be rejected which 


* contradict matter of fact; that is, which 


* are 


nor ever will, Yet it does not follow, that a man may 
either prudently or tationally diſtruſt his probable notions 
as fallacious. Whatever man, by the conſtitution of his 
nature, is determined to admit as probable, he ought to 
admit as probable; for, in regard to man, that is pro- 
bable truth, Not to admit it probable, when at the ſame 
time he muſt believe it probable, is mere obſtinacy : and 
not to believe that probable, which all other men who 


) have the ſame view of all the circumſtances, believe pro- 
3 bable, would be aſcribed to caprice, or want of under- 
d ſtanding, If one in ſuch a caſe were refractory, we 
H ſhould naturally aſk, How comes it that you think differ- 
I, ently from us in this matter? have you any reaſon to 
he think us in a miſtake ? is your knowledge of the circum- 
of ſtances from which we infer the probability of this event, 
ew different from ours ? do you know any thing about it of 
fi- which we are ignorant ? If he reply in the negative, and 
it yet perſiſt in contradicting our opinion, we ſhould cer - 
| to tainly think him an unreaſonable man. Every thing, 
therefore, which to human creatures ſeems intuitively pro- 
dif- bable, is to be accounted one of the firſt principles of pro- 
ver} bable human knowledge. A human creature acts an irra- 
able tional part when he argues againſt it; and if he refuſe to 
as e acknowledge it probable, he cannot, without contradict- 
hap" ing himſelf, acquieſce in any other human probability 
from whatſoever, / 
tong, It appears from what has been ſaid, that there are va- 
vil rious kinds of intuitive certainty ; and that thoſe who will 
, 1% not allow any truth to be ſelf-evident, except what has 
judße 


all the characteriſtics of a geometrical axiom, are much 
miſtaken. From the view we have given of this ſubject, 
D d it 
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* are repugnant to the appearances of 
„things, as perceived by external and in- 
* ternal ſenſe; and that thoſe principles be 
« accounted ultimate, undeniable, and un- 
* queſtionable, which are warranted by 
the evidence of a well-informed ſenſe, 
* placed in circumſtances favourable to a 
* diſtinct perception of its objec.” 


it would be eaſy to reduce theſe, intuitive certainties into 
claſſes ; but this is not neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, 
We are here treating of the nature and immutability of 
truth as perceived by human faculties, Whatever intui- 
tive propoſition man, by the law of his nature, muſt be- 
lieve as certain, or as probable, is, in regard to him, cer- 
tain or probable truth; and mult conſtitute a part of hu- 
man knowledge, and remain unalterably the ſame, as 


long as the human conſtitution remains unaltered. And | 


we muſt often repeat, that he who attempts to diſprove 
ſuch intuitive truth, or to make men ſceptical in regard 
to it, acts a part as inconſiſtent with ſound reaſoning, and 
as effectually ſubverſive of all human knowledge, as if he 
attempted to diſprove truths which he certainly knew to 
be agreeable to the eternal and neceſſury relations 0¹ 
things. Whether the Deity can or cannot change the? 
truths into falſehoods, we need not ſeek to determine, be- 
cauſe it is of no conſequence to us to know, It' becomes 
us better to inquire, with humility and reverence, into 
what he hath done, than vainly, and perhaps preſump- 
tuouſly, into what he can do. Whatever he hath been 
pleaſed. to eſtabliſh in the univerſe, is as certainly eſta- 
bliſhed, as if it were in itſelf unchangeable and from e- 
ternity; and, While he wills it to remain what he hath 
made it, is as permanent as his own nature, 


But 
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But what do you mean by a wellLin- 
formed ſenſe ? How ſhall I know, that a- 
ny particular faculty of mine is not defec- 
tive, depraved, or fallacious ? —Perhaps it 
is not eaſy, at leaſt it would furniſh 
matter for too long a digreſſion, to give 
an unexceptionable anſwer to this que- 
ſtion. Nor is it at preſent abſolutely ne- 
cellary ; becauſe it will appear in the ſe- 
quel, that, however difficult it may be in 
ſome caſes, ro diſtinguiſh a firſt principle 
intuitively, yet there are certain marks, 
by which thoſe reaſonings that tend to the 
ſubverſion of a firſt principle, may be de- 
tected, at leaſt in all caſes of importance. 
However, we {ſhall offer a remark or two 
in anſwer to the queſtion ; which, tho” 
they ſhould not appear in every reſpect 
unexceptionable, may yet throw light on 
the ſubject, and ſerve to prepare the mind 
of the reader for ſome things that are to 

follow. 3 
Firſt, then, if I wanted to certify my- 
ſelf concerning any particular ſenſe or per- 
cipient faculty, that it is neither depra- 
ved nor defective, I would attend to the 
feelings or ſenſutions communicated by 
it; and obſerve, whether they be clear 
Dd 2 and 
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and definite, and ſuch as I am, of my 
own accord, diſpoſed to confide in with- 
out heſitation, as true, genuine, and na- 
tural. If they are ſuch, I ſhould certain- 
ly act upon them, till I had ſome poſitive 
reaſon to think them fallacious. Second- 
ly, I confider, whether the ſenſations re- 
ceived by this faculty be uniformly fimi- 
lar in ſimilar circumſtances. If they arc 
not, I ſhould. ſuſpect, either that it is 
now depraved, or was formerly ſo; and 
if I had no other criterion to direct me, 
ſhould be much at a loſs to know whether 
I ought to truſt the former or the latter 
experience; perhaps I ſhould diſtruſt both. 
If they are uniform, if my preſent and my 
paſt. experience do exactly coincide, I ſhall 
then be diſpoſed to think them both right. 
Thirdly, I conſider, whether, in acting 
upon the ſuppoſition that the faculty in 
queſtion is well- informed, I have ever 
been miſled to my hurt or inconvenience; 
if not, then have I good reaſon to think, 
that I was not miſtaken when I formed 
that ſuppoſition, and that this faculty is 
really what I ſuppoſed it to be. Fourth- 
ly, If the ſenſations communicated by 
this faculty be incompatible with one an- 

| other, 
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other, or irreconcileable to the percep- 
tions of my other faculties, I ſhould ſu- 
ſpe a depravation of the former: for the 
laws of nature, as far as my experience 
goes, are perfectly conſiſtent; and I have 
a natural ſuggeſtion that they are univer- 
ſally ſo. It is therefore a preſumption, 
that my faculties are well informed, When 
the perceptions of one are quite conſiſt- 
ent with thoſe of the reſt, and with one 
another. In a ſtate of ſolitude I'muſt fa- 
tisfy myſelf with theſe criteria; but when 6 
go abroad into the world, I have acceſs. 
to another criterion, which, in many ca- 3 
ſes, will be reckoned more deciſive than . 
any of theſe, and which, in concurrence / b 
wich theſe, will be ſufficient to baniſh -: 
doubt from every rational mind. I com 
pare my ſenſations and notions with thoſe 
of other men; and if I find a perfect coin- 
cidence, I ſhall then be ſatisfied that my 
ſenſations are according to the law of hu- 
man nature; and therefore 'right.— To il- 
luſtrate-all'this'by an example: | 
want to khow whether my ſenſe of 
ſeeing be a well-informed faculty. Firſt,” 
have reaſon to think that it is, becauſe 
my eyes communicate to me ſuch ſenſa+ 
10 | tions 
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tions as I, of my own accord, am diſpoſed 
to confide in. There is ſomething in my 
perceptions of fight ſo diſtin, and fo de- 
finite, that I do not find myſelf in the 
leaſt diſpoſed to doubt whether things be 
what my eyes repreſent them. Even the 
obſcurer ſuggeſtions of this faculty carry 
along with them their own evidence, and 
my belief. I am confident, that the ſun 
and moon are round as they appear to be, 
that the rainbow is arched, that graſs is 
green, ſnow white, and the heavens azure; 
and this I ſhould have believed, though! 
had paſled all my days in ſolitude, and 
never known any thing of other animals, 
or their ſenſes, Secondly, I find that my 
notions of the viſible qualities of bodics 
are the ſame now they have always been. 
If this were not the caſe, if where I ſaw 
greenneſs yeſterday I were to ſee yellow 
to-day, I ſhould be apt to ſuppoſe, that 
my ſight had ſuffered ſome depravation, 


except I had reaſon to think, that the ob- fal 
jects had really changed colour. But in- blo 
deed we have ſo ſtrong a tendency to be- ivy 
lieve our ſenſes, that I doubt not but in dire 
ſach a caſe I ſhould be more diſpoſed to void 
ſuſpect a change in the object than in my bete 


cy * 
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eye-ſight : much would depend on the 


circumſtances of the caſe. We rub our 
eyes when we want to look at any thing 
with accuracy; for we know by expe- 
rience, that motes, and cloudy ſpecks, 
which may be removed by rubbing, do 
ſometimes float in the eye, and hurt the 
fight. But if the alteration of the viſible 
qualities in the external object be ſuch as 
we have never experienced from a depra- 
vation of the organ, we ſhould be inclined 
to truſt our eye- ſight, rather than to ſup- 
poſe, that the external object has remain- 
ed unaltered. Thirdly, No evil conſe- 
quence has ever happened to me when 
acting upon the ſuppoſition, that my fa- 
culty of ſeeing is a wel informed ſenſe; 
whereas, if I were to act on the contrary 
ſuppoſition, I ſhould: ſoon have occaſion 
to regret my ſcepticiſm. I ſee a poſt in 
my way; by turning a little aſide, I paſs 
it unhurt: but if I had ſuppoſed my ſight 
fallacious, and gone ſtraight forward, a 
bloody noſe, or ſomething worſe, might 
have been the comſequence. If, when I 
direct my courſe obliquely, in order to a- 
void the poſt that ſeems to ſtand directly 
before me, I were to run my head full a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt it, I ſhould inſtantly ſuſpect a de- 
pravation in my eye-fight ;,; but as I never 
experience any misfortune of this kind, I 
believe that my ſenſe of ſeeing is a well- 
informed faculty. Fourthly, The percep- 
tions received by this ſenſe are perfectly 
conſiſtent with one another, and with the 
perceptions received by my other faculties. 
When I ſee the appearance of a ſolid, bo- 
dy in my , way, my touch always confirms 
the teſtimony of my ſight; if it did not, 
I ſhould ſuſpect a fallacy, in, one or other 
of thoſe ſenſes, perhaps in both. When 
I look on a line of ſoldiers, they all ſeem 
ſtanding perpendicular, as I myſelf ſtand; 
but if the men, at the extremities: of the 
line, without leaning, againſt any thing, 
ſeemed to form an angle of forty-five de- 
grecs with the earth's, ſurface, I ſhould 
certainly ſuſpect ſome., unaccountable ob- 
liquity in my viſion. Da ot ex. 
perience of Ld ſeveral. Veapgs afte r all. the 
knowledge 1 have, been able, to gather, 
concerning the ſenſations of other muen, 
from reading, diſcourſe, and, gbſervation, 
L have no, reaſon. to think their, ſenfaions 
of ſight different from mine. Exery bo- 
dy who uſes the, Baal. language call 


ſmow 
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ſnow white, and graſs green; and it 
would. be in the higheſt degree abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that what they call the ſenſation of 
whiteneſs, is not the ſame ſenſation which I 
call by that name. Some few perhaps ſee 
differently from me. A man in the jaun- 
dice fees that roſe yellow which I ſee red; a 
ſhort-ſighted man ſees that picture confu- 
ſedly at the diſtance of three yards, which T 
ſee diſtinctly. But far the greater part of 
mankind ſee as I do, and differently from 
thoſe few individuals; whoſe ſenſe of ſees 
ing I'therefore eonſider as leſs perfect than 
mine. Nay, though the | generality of 
mankind were all ſhort-ſighted, till it 
would be true, that we who are not ſo, 
have the moſt perfect ſight; for our ſight 
is more accurate in its perceptions, qua- 
lifies us better for the bufineſs of life, 
and coincides more exactly, or at leaſt 
more immediately, with the ſenſations re- 
ceived by the other ſenſes. Yet the ſhort- 
ſighted, as well as they who have the a- 
cateft fight, believe the declaration of this 
ſenſes "as fOr as they are placed in a fitua- 
i Kirohrable to accurate obſervation: all 
the Kfference is, that it is more difficult, 

and often more 40 Son wenient, for the for- 
Ee mer 
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mef to place themſelves in ſuch a ſituation, 
Still it ought to be remembered, that a 


perfect ſenſe and a well-informed ſenſe are 


not ſynonymous terms. We call a ſenſe 
well informed, in oppoſition to one that is 
depraved or fallacious. — Perfection and im- 
perfection of ſenſe are relative terms, that 
imply a compariſon, either between diffe- 
rent men, in reſpect of the acuteneſs of 
their ſenſes and faculties; or between any 
ſenſe, as it appears in a particular man, 


and the degree of acuteneſs which is found 


to belong to that ſenſe as it appears in the 
generality of mankind. I have two tele- 
ſcopes, one of which gives a diſtinct view 
of an object at two, and the other at four 
miles diſtance: both are equally; w in- 
formed, (if I may ſo ſpeak); that is, equal- 
ly true in their repreſentations; but the 
one is much more impenſect than the other. 

I do not at preſent offer any further il- 
luſtrations of theſe criteria of a well-in- 
formed ſenſe. The reader who examines 
them by the rules of common prudence, 
will perhaps be ſatisfied with them: at 
leaſt I am apt to think, that few will fu- 
ſpect the veracity of their faculties when 


they ſtand this teſt. Let it not be ſuppo- 
ſed, 
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ſed, that I mean to inſinuate, that a man 
never truſts his faculties till he firſt exa- 
mine them after this manner: we believe 
our ſenſes previouſly to all reflection or ex- 
amination; and we never diſbelieve them, 
but upon the authority of our ſenſes pla- 
ced in circumſtances more favourable to 
accurate obſervation. If the reader is not 
ſatisſied with | theſe criteria, it is no great 
matter. The queſtion concerning 2 well- 
informed ſenſe will be found not a little 
perplexing! to one who attempts to anſwer 
it in words. I offer theſe remarks rather 
a8 hints to be attended to by other adven- 
turers in chis part of ſcience, than as a ſo- 
lation of the difficulty. If it were not 
that I preſume ſome advantage may be de- 
rived from them as hints, I ſhould have 
omitted them altogether; for on them the 
doctrine L mean to nn doth not de- 
penul rin S oft ; 
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Cen A Py II. 


The preceding theory rejected by 
Sceptical Writers. — — ö 


a » 
N * 


e 

E have ſeen, chat ene 
effect, acknowledge the diſtinction be. | 
tween common ſenſe and reaſon, as above 
explained; admitting the; dictates of the 
former as ultimate and unqueſtionable 
principles, and never attempting either to 
prove or to diſprove. them by reaſquing, 
If we inquire a little into, the genius of 
modern ſcepticiſm, we hall ſee, that, there, 
a very different plan of, inveſtigation has 
been adopted. This, will, beſt appear b) 
inſtances taken from that pretended philo- 
ſophy. But firſt let us offer a few general 


remarks. 
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e. J. 


General Obſervations, Riſe and progreſs of 
_— ed A ao 


4 HE Glrrefian philosophy! is to be con- 

ſidered as the ground- work of mo- 
dern ſcepticiſm. The ſource of LockE's 
reaſoning againſt the ſeparate exiſtence. of 
the ſecondary ualities of matter, of 
BERK! ELEY'S  reaſoting againſt. the exiſt- 
ence of a material world; and of Huuk's 
reaſoning againſt the exiſtence both of ſoul 
and body, may be found in the firſt part of 


tention 'of this W 184 moſt inge- 
nious Philoſopher, than to give counte- 
nance to errbr religion, | or licentiouſ- 
neſs, He begins with doubting; but it 
i with Mie to rive at conviction: his 
ſucceflors (fome of chem at leaſt) che fur- 
ther Rey advance in their ſyſtems, become 
more and more ſceptical ; and at length 
the reader is told, to his infinite pleaſure 
and emolument, .that the underſtand- 
ing, acking alone, doth entirely ſubvert 
elf, and leaves not the loweſt degree of 

evidence 
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evidence in any propoſition whatſoever, 

The firſt thing a philoſopher ought to 
do, according to DES CARTES, is to di- 
veſt hinaſelf of all prejudices, and all his 
former opinions; to reject the evidence of 
ſenſe, of intuition, and of mathematical 
demonſtration; to ſuppoſe, that there is 
no God, nor heaven, nor earth; and that 


ü 
we have neither hands, nor feet, nor bo- b 
dy; in a word, he is to doubt of every } 
thing of which it is poſſible to doubt, e 
and to be perſuaded, that every thing is e 
falſe which can poſſibly be conceived. to be by 
doubtful. - Now there is only one point of fo 


which it is impoſſible to doubt, namely, 
That I, the perſon who daubts, am think- 
ing. This propoſition, therefore, 1 think, 
and this only, may be taken for granted; 
and nothing elſe 1 to be belie- 
ved without proof. ai 0 2 
What is to be Nin Fran this ang 
introduction? One or:ather of theſe two 
things muſt neceſſarily follow,» This au- 
thor will either believe nothing at all; or 
if he believe any thingl it muſt be upon 
the recommendation bf fulſe and ſophiſti 
cal reaſoning ®. But Des CAR TES is na 
see the felt part of this EE f. 


ſceptic 
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ſceptic in his moral reaſonings: therefore, 
in his moral reaſonings, he muſt be a ſo- 
phiſter. Let us ſee whether we can make 
good this charge againſt him by facts. 
Taking it for granted that he thinks, 
he thence infers, that he exiſts: Ego cogi- 
to, ergo fm. Now there cannot be 
thought where there is no exiſtence; be- 
fore he take it for granted that he thinks, 
he muſt” alſo take it for granted that he 
exiſts. This argument, therefore, pro- 
ceeds on a ſuppoſition, that the thing to 
be proved is true; in other words, it is a 
ſophiſm, a petitio principii. Even fuppo- 
ſing it pofſible to conceive thinking, with- 
out at the ſame time conceiving exiſt- 
ence, ſtill this is no concluſive argument, 
exoept it could be ſhowen, that it is more 
erident to a man that he thinks, than that 
he exiſts; for in every true proof, a leſs 
evident propoſition is inferred from one 
that is more evident. But, I think, and 7 
cuſt, art equally evident. Therefore this 
i no true prodfo:: Fo: fer! an example of 
falſe reaſoning in the very foundation of a 
e eee to — bad con- 
ſequences. 129220 7; Tis 

in this manner eſtabliſhed his 
E own 
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own exiſtence, ou ʒuthor next proceeds 
to prove. the veracity: of his faculties; that 
18, to how, by reaſoning, that what he 
thinks true, is really true, and that what 
he thinkscffalſe is really falſe. Hermould 
have done better to hatt taken this! alſo 
for granted a che argument by; which he 
attempts to ꝓtove it, dos more honour to 
his heart thay to his: derſtanding. lt 
is indeeda ib phi ſm of itliè ſame kind with 
the formiery in which he takes that for 
granted which the'propoſts to prove”! It 
runs thus: We are vonſcious, that we have 
in our minds the idea of à being infinite 
ly perfect, intelligent, and powerful, ne. 
ceſſarily exiſtent; and eternal. This idea 
differs from all our other ideas in two re. 
ſpects: it implies the notions" of eternal 
and neceſſaryexiſtence,*and bf infinfte per- 
fection; it neither d, Hot can bet a fic- 
tion of the imsginktis E a0ld therefore b. 
hibits no chimerau or Amagiharyheing, but 
a true and immutable Harare, iNN malt 
of neceſſiey evift, > dediuferbocdrayVexiſt 
ence is eoniprehendedis i ithel3der'bf it. 
Therefore there is a God, neceſſarily « exiſt· 7 
ent, infinitely wiſe, pswetful,* and true, % 
and 8 of all 9 This Be: i 
| ng | 
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ing is the maker of us and of all our fa- 
culties; he cannot deceive, becaufe he is 
infinitely perfect; therefore our faculties 
art true, and not fallacious . The ſame 
argument has been adoptetl by others, 
particularly by Dr Barrow. Carteſius, 
ſuys that pious and learned author, © hath 
« well obſerved, that, to make us abſolute- 
ly certain of our having attained the 
truth, it is required to be known, whe- 
ther our faculties of apprehending and 
judging the truth, be true ; which can 
anly be known from the power, good- 
neſs, and truth of our creator 7. 
I qhject not to this argument for the di- 
vino exiſtence, drawn from che idea of an 
all- perfect being, of which the human 
mind is conſcious; though perhaps it is 
nat the maſt unexceptionable method of 
exincing that great truth. I allow, that 
vhen a man believes a God, he cannot, 
without abſurdity and impiety, deny or 
queſtion che veracity of his on faculties; 
and that to acknowledge a diſtinction be- 
een, nuch and falſehood, RI a rod 

22 ol; T: = 510 
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ſuaſion, that certain laws are eſtabliſhed 
in the univerſe, on which the natures of 
all created things depend, which (to me at 
leaſt) is incomprehenſible, except on the ſup- 
poſition of a ſupreme, intelligent, directing 
cauſe, But JI acquieſce in theſe principles, 
becauſe I take the veracity of my faculties 
for granted; and this I feel myſelf neceſſi- 
tated to do, becauſe I feel it to be the law 
of my nature; which I cannot poſlibly 
counteract. Proceeding then upon this 
innate and irreſiſtible notion, that my fa- 
culties are true, I infer, by the juſteſt 
reaſoning, that God exiſts; and the evi- 
dence for this great truth is fo clear and 
convincing, that I cannot withſtand its 
force, if I believe any thing elſe whatſo- 
ever. 8 
DEs Can r Es argues in à different man- 
ner. Becauſe God exiſts, (ſays he), and 
is perfect, therefore my faculties are true. 
Right. — But how do you know that God 
exiſts? I infer it from the ſecond prin- 
ciple of my philoſophy, ' already eſtabliſh- 
ed, Cogito, ergo ſum. How do yu know 
that your inference is juſt? It ſatisfies my 
reaſon.— Your argument proceeds on 2 
- ſuppoſition, that what ſatisfies your rea- 
5 1 ſon 
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ſon is true? It does. — Do you not then 
take it for granted, that your reaſon is 
not a fallacious, but a true faculty? This 
muſt be taken for granted, otherwiſe the 
argumeat is good for nothing, And if ſo, 
your argument proceeds on a ſuppo- 
ſition, that the point to be proved is true. 
In a word, you pretend to prove the truth 
of our natural faculties, by an argument 
which evidently and neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
their truth. Your philoſophy is built on 
ſophiſms; how then can it be according 
to common ſenſe ?. _ 

As this philoſopher doubted where he 
ought to have been confident, ſo he is 
often confident where he ought to doubt. 
He admits not his own exiſtence, till he 
thinks he has proved it; yet his ſyſtem is 
replete with hypotheſes taken for granted, 
without proof, almoſt without examina- 
tion He ſets out with the profeſſion of 
unverfal., ſeepticiſm ; but many of: his 
thegries are founded in the moſt unphilo- 
ſophical, credulity. Had he taken a little 
more for granted, he would have proved 
a. great deal more; he takes almoſt no- 
thing for granted, (I ſpeak of what he 
profeſles, not of what he performs); and 

| Ff 2 therefore 
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therefore he proves nothing. In geome - 
WE | homoygrthe: is rational and + inge+ 
; therg; are ſome curious remarks 
i9 1 his diſcourſe on the paſſions; his 
phyſics arg fanciful and plauſible; bis 
treatiſe on malic. perſpicuous, though ſu- 
perficial 3 1divgly; imagination | ſeems, to 
have been his chief talent, want of know: 
ledge in the gouν,ꝝ?eͤ af evidence his Fine 
cip detect n. nt on ba Ben 987 
e are informed by: Father Mans 
BRANCHE,. chat the ſenſes were at firſt as 
honeſt faculties as one could deſire to be 
endued with, till after they were debauch- 
ed by original n; an adventure, from 


which they, contracted ſuch an invincible 


propenliry to cheating, that chey, are now 
8 Jing, in wait, to deceive us. 
ut there is in. man, à certain 
clear · ighted, os {eons 

reaſon, . which | .Fighaus, being deceived 
by appearances, keeps an eye upon the 
rogues, and often proyes to cunning for 
them. MALEBRANGUE - therefore advi- 
feth us to doubt with al our might. If 
* a man hath only learned to doubt, fays 
he, let ut not re 'that he hath 
M 0 Ns 


* ſtont, old faculty, IT called 


+ 
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< made an inconſiderable progreſs 
| in What: in ſcience? Is it 
not a contradiction, or at leaſt an incon- 
ſiſteney, in terms, to ſay that a man makes 


receive for arifwer, that he ought firſt of 
all to ſit down; for chät if had only 
learned to fit Nil, he might be aſſured, 
that he had made no inconſiderable pro- 
greſs in his journey; I ſuppoſe he would 
mann informer with a ſecond 
queſtion: © Io SUL. cf 110283 48911 
It is true, this Ather makes 4 diſtine- 
tion between the doabts'of paſſion, bruta- 
lity, and bhndnefs, and thofè of prudence, 
diſtruſt, and petithrarich: "the former, ſays 
he, are tlie doubts of "Academics and A. 
delt; che latter ire tlie doubts of the 
ru Phitoſbphich 1 It 16 ras e alſo, that 
be allows ug tä“ giet an entife conſent to 
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the thinga that appear entirely evident “. 
But he adopts, notwithſtanding, the prin- 
ciples of: DES CaRT ES firſt philoſophy, 
That we ought to begin our inquiries with 
univerſal doubt, taking only our own 
conſciouſneſs for granted, and thence in- 
ferring our exiſtence, and the exiſt- 
ence of God, and proying, from the di- 
vine veracity, that our faculties are not 
fallacious. Where-ever it is poſſible that 
a deluding ſpirit | may deceive us, there, 
ſays | MALE BRANCHE, we ought to 
doubt 4; but a deluding ſpirit may de- 
ceive us where ever our memory is em- 
ployed in reaſoning ; therefore, in all ſuch 
reaſonings, there may. be error. In a 
word, there may be error in reaſoning of 
every kind; for without memory there 
can be no reaſoning; but in the truths 
diſcovered by a ſingle glance, {connofſances 
de fimple wut), ſuch as this, That two and 
two make four, it n poſſible, he ſays, 


* Qu'on ne doit jamais donnet un 3 entier, 
qu' A des choſes qui paroiſſent — evidentes. 
Recherche de la Veriti, liv, . ch. 20. ect. . This is 
indeed a rational ſcepticiſm, ſuch as Abiftotle recommends 
and every friend to truth nnuſt"approve, i ks 


+ Id. liv. 6. ch, 6. 
for 
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for a deluding god, (dien trompeur), hows 
ever powerful, to deceive him.— It is ea+ 
ſy to ſee, that ſuch doctrines muſt lead ei- 
ther to ſophiſtry, or to univerſal ſcepti- 
eiſm, or rather to both. For if a demon- 
ſtrated concluſion may be falſe for any 
thing I know to the contrary, an axiom 
may be ſo too: my belief of the firſt is 
not leſs neceſſary than my belief of the 
laſt. Intuition is, of all evidence, the 
cleareſt, and moſt immediately convincing; 
but demonſtration produces abſolute cer» 
tainty, and full conviction, in the mind of 
him who underſtands it ®,— MALE- 
BRANCHE, - indeed, acknowledges,” that 
we may reaſon when once we know that 
God is no deceiver: but this, he ſays, 
muſt be known at one glance, (that is, I 
ſuppoſe, intuitively), or it cannot be 
known at all; for all e on this 
ſubject may be fallacious 7. 

But I do not pretend to unfold-all che 


b Aenne the firſt book of the June 
Analytigs of Ariſtotle. The great philoſopher holds, that 


intuition and demonſtration are equally produQtive of 
knowledge; though-the former Wann 3 
and moſt immediate evidence. . pl 


= Recherche de la Verite, liv, 6. ch. 6. b 
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falſe and ſceptical principles of this author's 
philoſophy. To confeſs the truth, I do not 
well underſtand it. He is generally myſti- 
cal, often, if I miſtake not, ſelf-contradic- 
tory ; and his genius is ſtrangely warped 
by a ſuperſtitious veneration for the abſur- 
dities of Popery. He rejects the evidence 
of ſenſe, becauſe it ſeems repugnant to his 
reaſon; he admits the truth of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, though certainly repugnant 
both to reaſon and ſenſe. Of Ariſtotle, 
and Seneca, and the other ancient philoſo- 
phers, he ſays, that their lights are no- 
thing but thick darkneſs, and their moſt 
illuſtrious virtues nothing but intolerable 
pride . Fy, M. MALEBRANCHE ! Pope- 
ry, with all its abſurdities, requires not 
from its adherents ſo uncandid, and ſo il- 
liberal, a declaration. An Ariftotehan, of 
your own religion and country; and near- 
ly of your own age, delivers a very diſſe- 
rent doctrine: “ Ariſtote eſt montò fur la 
* philoſophie par les degrez du mouve- 
ment juſques à la connoiſſance d'un ſeul 
Z premier moteur, qui eſt Dieu. Il faut 

* apprendre la ſcience, pour venir à la con- 
© noifſance des choſes divines, autrement 


e ene liv. 6. ch. 6. 


© nous 
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« nous: nous tromperious. La philoſd- 
„phie et la theologie ſont teſmoins Tune 
haute. qui $ entreconfirment, et font 
„Kuen. connoiſtre la veritẽ: elle - cy nous 
* ſeigne ce que nous devons feroire, et 
k raiſon, fait que nous le ens plus 
* acilement, et avec; plus. de fenmete,.; E- 
les, ſont deus lumieres aui reudent plus 
ge clartẽ eſtant unies enferable,— Moyſe 
brit. la ſcience des Egyntiens, et Daniel 
en gabylone celle des Caldeens This 
arne and judicious. Heripatetic· goes on 
to ſhowr, that Jergme, Auguſtine, Gregor 
ry gf Nice, and Clemens Alexandrinus, en- 
tertained. the ſame; honourable: opinion of 
the ancient philoſophers. I DIAS CAR TES, 
and his diſeiple Mai E8R ANCHE, had ſtu- 
dice ther ancients more, and indulged their 
mngdmagination leſs, they would have 
made la betten ſigurt in philoſophy, and 
dond much, more i ſebvice to mankind. But 
it was hreirrahn vo decry the ancients as 
muokyriag; ſpoſſthlehi and qVer cifince their 
time nid be muck he faſhion to 
over Hok the Uiiboverips of former ages, as 
4105 Kl © 1119 7 og 99019101 xl 9 (15 vi * 
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altogether unneceſſary for advancing the 
improvement of the preſent. Mar x- 
BRANCHE often inveighs againſt Ariſtotle, 
in particular, with the moſt virulent bit- 
terneſs; and affects, on all occaſions, to 
treat him with ſupreme contempt *. Had 
this great ancient employed his genius in 
the ſubverſion of virtue, or in eſtabliſhing 
tenets incompatible with the principles of 
natural religion, he would have deſerved 
the ſevereſt cenſure. But MALEBRANCHE 
lays nothing of this kind to his charge; 
he only finds him guilty of ſome ſpecula- 
tive errors in natural philoſophy. Ariſto- 
tle was not exempted from that fallibility 


which is incident to human nature; yet it 


would not be amiſs, if our modern wits 
would ſtudy him a little, before they ven- 
ture to decide ſo poſitively on his abilities 
and character. It is obſervable, that he is 
moſt admired by thoſe who beſt under- 
ſtand him. Now, the contrary is true of 
our modern ſceptics: they are moſt admi- 
red by thoſe who read them leaſt, and 
who take their characters upon truſt, as 
they find them delivered in coffeehouſes 


®* See Recherche de la Verité, liv, 6, ch. 5. 
and 
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and drawing- rooms, and other places of 
faſhionable converſation, whoſe doctrines 
do ſo much honour to the virtue and good 
ſenſe of this enlightened age. 

I have ſometimes heard the principles 
of the Socratic ſchool urged as a precedent 
to juſtify modern ſcepticiſm. Modern 
ſcepticiſm is of two kinds, unlike in their 
natures, : though the one be the foundation 
of the other. Des CarTEs begins with u- 
niverſal doubt, that in the end he may ar- 
rive at conviction; HuME begins with 
hypotheſis, and ends with univerſal doubt. 
Now, does not Ariſtotle propoſe, that all 
inveſtigation ſhould begin with doubt? 
And does not Socrates affirm, that he 
knows nothing certainly, except his own 
ignorance? 

All this is true. Ariſtotle propoſes, that 
inveſtigation ſhould begin with doubt “. 
He compares doubting to a knot, which a 
it is the end of inveſtigation to diſintan- 1 
gle; and there can be no ſolution, where 
there is, no knot or difficulty to be ſolved. 1 
But Ariſtotle's doubt is quite of a different 1 
nature from that of DES CAR TES. The | 


* Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. lib. 3. cap. 1. Alen Fun ien &yvourls Tov 
Iwo, Ke. 
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former admits as true whatever is ſelf- e- 
vident, without ſeeking: to prove it; nay, 
he affirms, that thoſe men who attempt 
to prove ſelf-evident principles, or who 
think that ſuch principles may be proved, 
are ignorant of the nature of proof . It 
differs alſo moſt eſſentially from the ſcep- 
ticiſm of Mr HUME. The reaſonings of 
this author all terminate in doubt; where- 
as Ariſtotle's conſtant aim is, to diſcover 
truth, and eſtabliſh conviction. He de- 
fines philoſophy the ſcience of Truth; di- 
vides it into ſpeculative and practical; 
and expreſsly declares, that truth is the 
end of the former, and action of the lat- 
ter f. r 2 
Cicero, in order to complinient a ſec, 
of which, however, he was not a conſiſtent 
diſciple, aſcribes to Socrates a very high 
degree of ſcepticiſm 4; making his prin- 
ciples nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 
New Academy, who profeſſed to believe, 
that all things were ſo involved in dark- 
Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. lib. . cap. 4. 


o ix ne rd Nair They, nv e d The, a 
Stwpnluchs Au yap Tins A u fend J tpyor. 
Metaphy/. lib. 2. 13 I, 


4 Cic. "SW lib, 1. cap. 12, 
| 3 
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neſs, that nothing could be known with 
certainty. The only difference between 
them, according to Cicero in this place, is, 
that Socrates affirmed, that he knew no- 
thing, except his own ignorakce jt whereas 
Arceſilas, and the reſt of the New Acade- 
my, held, that man could know nothing, 
not even his own ignorance/ with certain- 
ty; and therefore, thac ation of e- 
very kind is abſurd and unphiloſophical. 

But we need not take this on the authori- 
ty of Cicero, as we have acceſs to the ſame 
original authors from whom he received 
his information.” And if we conſult them, 
particularly Xenophon, the moſt unexcep- 
tionable of them all in point of veracity, 
we ſhall find, that the reaſonings, the ſen- 
timents, and the conduct, of Socrates, vare 
altogether incumpatible with univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. . The firſt ſcience that engaged 
his attention was natural philoſophy ; 
which, as it was taught in thoſe. days by 
Leno, Anaxagoras, and Xenophanes, . had 
very little to recommend it to a man of 
ſenſe and candour. Socrates ſoon relin- 
quiſhed it, from a perſuaſion, that it was 
at once unprofitable, and founded in un- 


e ; and employed the reſt of his 
life 
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life in the cultivation of moral philoſophy, 
a {ſcience which to him ſeemed more ſatiſ- 
factory in its evidence, and more uſeful in 
its application “. S0 far was he from be- 
ing ſceptical in regard to the principles of 
moral duty, that he inculcated them with 
earneſtneſs where- ever he found opportu- 
nity, and thought it incumbent on all men 
to make themſelves acquainted with them. 
In his reaſonings, indeed, he did not for- 
mally lay down any principle, becauſe it 
was his method to deduce his concluſions 
from what was acknowledged by his an- 
tagoniſt: but is this any proof, that he 
himſelf did not believe his own conclu- 
ſions? Read the ſtory of his life; his 
conduct never belied his principles: ob- 
ſerve the manners of our ſceptics; their 


conduct and principles do mutually and ous 
invariably bely one another. Do you ſeek an 
ſtill more convincing evidence, that Socra- hal 
tes felt, believed, and avowed the truth hay 
Read the defence he made before his BW cula 
judges. See you there any ſigns of doubt, ¶ our 
heſitation, or fear ? any ſuſpicion of the pics, 
poſſibility of his being in the wrong? any , . 

* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1. et lib. 4. cap. 7- *x 


diſſi- 
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diſſimulation, ſophiſtry, or art ? See you 
not, on the contrary, the utmolt plainneſs 
and fimplicity, the calmeſt and moſt deli- 
berate fortitude, and that noble aſſurance 
which ſo well becomes the cauſe of truth 
and virtue? Few men have ſhown ſo firm 
an attachment to truth, as to lay down 
their life for its ſake; yet this did Socra- 
tes. He made no external profeſſion of 
any philoſophical creed; but in his death, 
and through the whole of his life, he 
ſhowed the ſteadieſt adherence to princi- 
ple; and his principles were all conſiſtent. 
Xenophon has recorded many of them; 
and tells us, in regard to ſome of them, 
that Socrates ſcrupled not to call thoſe 
men fools'who differed from his opinion *. 
—The ſophiſts of his age were not ſolicit- 
ous to diſcover truth, but only to confute 
an adverſary, and reaſon plaufibly in be- 
half of their theories. That they might 
have the ampler field for this ſort of ſpe- 
culation, they confined themſelves, like 
our modern metaphyſicians, to general to- 
pics, ſuch as the nature of good, of beau- 
ty, and ſuch like; on which one may ſay 


* Xegoph., Memorab. lib, 1, cap. 1. paſſim. 
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2 great many things without meaning, 
and offer a great many plauſible argu- 
ments without one word of truth. So- 
crates did much to diſcredit this abuſe of 
ſeience. In his converſations he did not 
trouble himſelf with the niceties of artif- 
cial logic- IiMHis aim was, not to confute 
an adverfary; nor to guard againſt: that 
verbal confuùtation whichithe ſophiſts were 
perpetually attempting but to do good 
to thoſe wich whom he eonverſed, a by lay 
ing theiryduty before them in a ſtriking 
and perſuaſive manner“. He was not fond 
of reafohing on abſtract ſubjects. eſpecial- 
Iy when he had to do with a ſophiſt; well 
knowing that this could anſwer no other 
purpoſe than to furniſh matter for end- 
leſs and unprofitable lagomachy. When, 
therefore, Ariſtippus aſked him concern- 
ing the nature of (good: , With a view to 
confute, or at leaſt to! teaſe him, with 
quibbling evaſions, Socrates declined to 
i in — terms; and _ 
| 17 7 NIS Ha 199 5 
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ſophiſt to limit his queſtion, hy confining 
the word good to ſome particular thing. 
Do you aſk me, ſays he, what is good for 
a fever, for fore eyes, or for hunger? No, 
ſays the ſophiſt. If, replies he, you aſk 
me concerning the nature of a good which 
is good for no particular purpoſe, I tell 
you once for all, that 1 know of none ſuch, 
and have no deſires after it. In like man- 
ner, he anſwers to the general queſtion 
concerning beauty, by defiring his adver- 
ſary to confine himſelf to ſome particular 
kind of beauty. What would the great 
moraliſt have thought of our modern me- 
taphyſical treatiſes, which ſeem to have 
nothing elſe in view, but to contrive vain 
and queſtionable definitions of general i- 
deas! Simple, certain, and uſeful truth, 
was the conſtant, and the only, object of 
this philoſopher's inquiry. 
True it is, he ſometimes ſaid, that he 
knew nothing but his own ignorance. 
And furely - the higheſt knowledge that 
human reaſon can attain is extremely li- 
mited. Yet man knows ſomething : So- 
crares was conſcious that he knew ſome- 
thing; otherwiſe Xenophon would not 


ave aſſerted, that his opinions concern- 
H h ing 
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mg God, and Providence, and Religion, 
and Moral Duty, were well known to all 
the Athenians D. But Socrates was hum- 
ble, and made no pretenſions to any thing 
extraordinary, either in virtue or in know- 
ledge. He profeſſed no ſcience; he in- 
ſtructed others, without pedantry, and 
without parade; exemplifying the beauty 
and the practicability of virtue, by the in- 
nocence and integrity of his life, and by the 
charms of an inſtructive, though moſt in- 
ſinuating, converſation T. I ſhall allow 
our modern ſceptics to avail themſelves all 
they can of the authority of DES CART ES 
and MaLE BRANCHE, of Pyrrho and An- 
axarchus; but let them not preſume to 
ſanctify their traſh with the venerable 
names of Socrates and Ariſtotle. 

Cicero ſeems to have been an Academic 
rather in name than in reality. And Lam 
apt to think, from ſeveral paſſages in his 
works 7, that he made choice of this de- 
nomination, in order to have a pretence 
for reaſoning. on either ſide of N que- 


* Xenoph, TROY lb. 1 * 1. 
+ Ibid. cap. 2 
+ See iy De Wen lib. 3. cap. 4. De Hals, 


. 2. 
ſtion, 
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ſtion, and conſequently an ampler field 
for a diſplay of his rhetorical talents. To 
Pyrrho, Herillus, Ariſto, and other ſceptics, 
who, by aſſerting that all things are indif - 
ferent; deſtroy. the diſtinction of virtue 
and vice, he will not allow even the name 
of philoſopher: nay, he affirms, that it 
is impudence in ſuch perſons to pretend 
to it“. I wish, ſays. he in another 
place, that they who ſuppoſe me a ſcep- 
tio were well acquainted with my ſenti- 
* ments. For I am not one of thoſe whoſe 
mind wanders in error, without any fix - 
* ed principle. What ſort of underſtand- 

ing muſt that man poſſeſs, what ſort of 
life muſt that man lead, who, by. diveſt- 

ing himſelf. of principle, diveſts himſelf 
* of the means, both of reaſoning and of, 
„living +!” Let it be obſerved alſo, that 
when the ſubject of his inquiry is of high 
be, as in his books on moral du- 


» De officiis lib. 1. cap. 2. 


Quibus vellem ſatis cognita eſſet noſtra ſententia. 
Non enim ſumus ii, | quorum vagetur animus errore, 
nec habeat unquam quid ſequatur. Quæ enim eſſet iſta 
mens, vel quæ vita potius, non modo diſputandi, ſed vi- 
vendi ratione ſublata! Cic. de Officiis, lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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ties, and on the nature of the gods, he 
follows the doctrine of the Dogmatiſts, 
particularly the Stoics; and aſſerts his mo- 
ral and religious principles with a warmth 
and energy! — prove him to have er 
1 Seh eee r ide 

1 Ne ens farther from the inten- 
tides of Loc, than to encourage verbal 
controverſy; ot advance dectrines favour- 


able to ſcepticiſm; To do good to man- 


kind, by inforcing virtue, illuſtrating 
truth, and vindicating liberty, was his 
ſincere purpoſe: and he did not labour in 
vain. His writings are to be reckoned a- 


mong the few books, that have been pro- 


ductive of real utility to mankind. But 


candour obliges me toiremark, that ſome 


of his tenets ſeem to be too raſhly ad- 
mitted, for the ſake of à favourite hy- 
potheſis. That ſome of them have pro- 


moted ſcepticiſm, is undemiable; He ſeems 


indeed to have been ſenſible, that tliere 
were inaccuracies in his work anch cun- 
didly owns; that ſore Haſty and and 
* geſted thoughts on a ſubjꝑct never before 


conſidered, gave the ſfifſt entrance ta his 


* "ay ; which, being begun by chance, 


% Was: contiarbed by intreaty, written by 
« zncoherent 
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«incoherent parcels, and after long inter- 
« vals of neglect reſumed again] as hu- 
mour or occaſion permitted “. 
The firſt book of his Eſſay, whkiclipwich 
ſubmiſſion, I think the. worſt, tends to e- 
ſtabliſh this dangerous doctrine, That the 
human mind, previous: to education and 

habit, is as ſuſceptible. of any ene impreſ- 
ſion as of any other: a doctrine Which, if 
true, H dd go near to prove, that truth 
aud virtue are no betten than human con 
trivances 3 or, at leaſt, that theyſhave no- 
thing permanent in their nature but may 
be as changeable as the inclinations and 
capacities of men; and that, as we un- 

derſtand che term, there is no ſuch thing 
as common ſenſe in the world Surely, 

this is not the doctr ine that Loexs meant 
to eſtahliſſi ; but bis zeal againſt innate 
ideas, and! innate principles, put him off 
his guard, and made him allow tod little 
o inſtinct, for fear of allowing too much. 
This) dontroverſy, 1d far as it regards mo- 
rall ſentiment}, we have examined in ano- 

cher place At preſent we would! only ob- 

erte y that i truth be any thing erer 
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caſes to believe, in others to diſbelieve. 
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nent, Which it muſt be if it be any thing 
at all, thoſe perceptions or impulſes of 
underſtanding by which we become con- 
ſcious of it, muſt be equally permanent; 
which they could not be, if they depended 
on education, and if there were not a law 
of nature, independent on man, which 
determines the underſtanding in ſome 


Is it poſſible to imagine, that any courſe 
of education could ever bring a rational 
creature to believe, that two and two are 
equal to three, that he is not the ſame 
perſon to-day he was yeſterday, that the 
ground he ſtands on does not exiſt? could 
make him diſbelieve the teſtimony of his 
own ſenſes, or that of other men? could 
make him expect unlike events in like cir- 
cumſtances? or that the courſe of nature, 
of which he has hitherto had experience, 


e ; 


will be changed, even when he foreices no ap 
cauſe to hinder its cuntinuance ? I can wh 
no more believe, that education could pro- ces, 
duce ſuch a depravity of judgement, than plat 
that education could make me ſee all hu - ¶ and 
man bodies in an inverted poſition, or him; 
hear with my noſtrils, or take pleaſure in * 


een and cutting my fleſh. | Why 
1 ſhould 


— 
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ſhould not our judgements concerning 
truth be acknowledged to reſult from a 
bias impreſſed upon the mind by its 
Creator, as well as our defire of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, our love of ſociety, our reſent- 
ment of injury, our joy in the poſſeſſion 
of good! If theſe judgements be not in- 
ſtinctive, I ſhould be glad to know how 
they come to be univerſal: the modes of 
ſentiment and behaviour produced by e- 
ducation are uniform only where educa- 
tion is uniform; but there are many 
truths,” the acknowledgement of which is 
as univerſal as human nature. If theſe 
judgements be not inſtinctive, I ſhould be 
glad to know how men find it ſo difficult, 
or rather impoſſible, to diveſt themſelves 
of them. The falſe opinions we imbibe 
from habit and education, may be, and 
alten arg; relinquiſhed by thoſe. who make 
a proper uſe of their reaſon; and the man 
who thus renounceth his former prejudi- 
ces, upon conviction of their falſity, is ap- 
paudediby all as a man of candour, ſenſe, 
and ſpirith but if H man were to ſuffer 
himſelf to be argued out of his common 
lenſe, the whble world would hay e 
lim/a fool va RITES | 

oc The 
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The ſubſtance, or at leaſt the founda- 
tion, of BERKKLEY's argument againſt 
the exiſtence of matter, may be found in 
Locke's Eflay, and in the Principia of 
Des CaR TES. And if this argument be 
concluſive, it proves that to be falſe which 
every man muſt neceſſarily believe every 
moment of his life to be true, and that to 
be true which no man ſince the founda- 
tion of the world was ever capable of be- 
lieving for a ſingle moment. BEREKE- 
LE x“'s doctrine attacks the moſt inconteſt- 
able dictates of common ſenſe; and pro- 
feſſeth to demonſtrate, that the cleareſt, 
moſt deciſive, and moſt general, principles 
of conviction, are certainly fallacious. 
Mr Hume, more ſubtle, and leſs reſer- 
ved, than any of his predeceſſors, hath gone 
ſtill greater lengths in the demolition of 
common ſenſe; and in its place hath reared 
a moſt tremendous fabric of doctrine; up- 
on which, if it were not for the flimſineſs 
of its materials, engines might eafily be 
erected, ſufficient to © overturn all belief, AC 
virtue, and ſcience, from the very foun- the 
dation. He calls this work, © A Treatiſe WJ it 
of Human Nature; being an attempt to Pee 
introduce the experimental method of $4 
<A | * reaſoning Bl: ''' 
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vreaſoning into moral ſubjects e This is, 
in the ſtyle of Edmund Curl, a taking 
title · page; but, alas! Fronti nulla fides ! 
The whole of this author's ſyſtem is found- 
ell oma falſe hypotheſis taken for grantetl; 
and Whenever a fact contradictory to this 
falſe hypotheſis occurs to his obſervation, 
he boldly denies it. This, it ſeems, in 
his judgement, is experimental Prone? not : 
in mine, it is juſt the reverſmm. 

He begins his book with eng That 
all the perceptions of the human mind re- 
ſolye themſelves into two claſſes; impreſ- 
ſions, and ideas; that the latter are all co- 
pied from the former; and that an idea 
differs from its correſpondent impreſſion 
only in being a weaker perception. Thus, 
when L ſit by the fire, I have an impreſ- 
ion gf heat, and can form an idea of 
heat when Lam ſhivering with cold; in the 
one eaſe. Ichave a ſtronger perception of 
hegte in the- otherta weaker. Is there any 
-waregh in{this idea; gf heat? There muſt, 
according Mr Hums's doctrine; only 
the warmth of the idea is not quite ſo 
ſtrong as that of, che impreſſion. For this 
profound author vepeats it again and a- 
gan, that an idea is by its very nature 
amn 1 I 1 weaker 
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weaker and fainter than an impreſſion, 
but is in every other reſpect (not only ſi- 
milar, but) the ſame “. Nay, he goes fur- 
ther, and ſays, that whatever 1s true of 
the one muſt be acknowledged concerning 
the other +; and he is ſo confident of the 
truth of this maxim, that he makes it one 
of the pillars of his philoſophy. To thoſe 
who may be inclined to admit this maxim 
on his authority, I would propoſe a few 
plain queſtions. Do you feel any, even 
the leaſt, warmth in the idea of a bonfire, 


a burning mountain, or the general con- 


flagration? Do you feel more real cold in 
Virgil's Scythian winter, than in Milton's 
deſcription of the flames of hell? Do you 
acknowledge that to be true of the idea of 
eating, which is certainly true of the im- 
preſſion of it, that it alleviates hunger, 
fills the belly, and contributes to the ſup- 
port of human life? If you anſwer theſe 
queſtions in the negative, you deny one of 
the fundamental principles of Mr Huus 
philoſophy: We have a livelier perception 
of a friend when we ſee him, than when 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1, P+ 131. 
+ iid. p. at. | 
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we think of him in his abſence. But this 
is not all: every perſon of a ſound mind 
knows, that in the one caſe we believe, and 
are certain, that the object exiſts, and is 
preſent with us; in the other we believe, 
and are certain, that the object is not pre- 
ſent. This, however, Mr Hume muſt 
deny; for he maintains, that an idea dif- 
fers from an impreſſion only in being weak- 
er, and in no other reſpect whatſoever. 


That every idea ſhould be a copy and 


reſemblance of the impreſſion whence it is 
derived; that, for example, the idea of 
red ſhould be a red idea; the idea of a 


roaring lion a roaring idea; the idea of an 


aſs, a hairy, long-eared, ſluggiſh idea, 
patient of labour, and much addicted to 


thiſtles; that the idea of extenſion ſhould 
be extended, and that of ſolidity ſolid;: — 
that a thought of the mind ſhould be en- 
dued with all, or any, of the qualities of 
matter, — is, in my judgement, 1ncon- 
cavable and impoſſible. Yet Mr HumE 
takes it for granted; and it is another of 
his fundamental maxims. Such is the 
credulity of Scepticiſm 

If every idea be an exact reſemblance of 


its correſpondent impreſſion, (or object; 


112 for 
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for theſe terms, according to this author, 
amount to the ſame thing); — if the i- 
dea of whiteneſs be white, of ſolidity ſo- 
lid, and of extenſion extended, as the 
ſame author allows 4, — then the idea of a 
line the ſhorteſt that ſenſe can perceive, 
muſt be equal in length to the line itſelf; 
for if ſhorter, it would be imperceptible; 
and it will not be ſaid, either that an im- 
perceptible idea can be perceived, or that 
the idea of an imperceptible object can be 
formed: — and the idea of a line a hun- 
dred times as long, muſt be a hundred 
times as long as the former idea; for it 
{horter, it would be the idea, not of this, 
but of ſome other ſhorter line. And ſo it 
clearly follows, nay it admits of mathe- 
matical demonſtration, that the idea of 
an inch is really an inch long; and that 
of a mile, a mile long. In a word, every 
idea of any particular extenſion is equal in 
length to the extended object. The ſame 
reaſoning holds good in regard to the o- 
ther dimenſions of breadth and thickneſs. 
All ideas, therefore, of ſolid objects, are 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 1. 2. 362. 
+ Ibid. p. 416. 417. 
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(according to Huuz's philoſophy) equal 
in magnitude and ſolidity to the ob- 
jets themſelves. Now mark the conſe- 
quences. I am juſt now in an apartment 
containing a thouſand cubic feet, being 
ten feet ſquare, and ten high; the door 
and windows are ſhut, as well as my eyes 
and ears. Mr HuME will allow, that, in 
this fituation, I may form ideas, not only 
of the viſible appearance, but alſo of the 
real tangible magnitude of the whole 
houſe, of a firſt-rate man of war, of St 
Paul's cathedral, or even of a much lar- 
ger object. But the ſolid magnitude of 
theſe ideas 1s equal to the ſolid magnitude 
of the objects from which they are copied: 
therefore I have now preſent with nie an 
idea, that 1s, a ſolid extended thing, whoſe 
dimenſions extend to a million of cubic 
feet at leaſt. The queſtion now 1s, 'where 
is this thing placed? for a place it certain- 
ly muſt have, and a pretty large one too. 
| ſhould anſwer, In my mind; for I know 
not where elſe the ideas of my mind can 
be ſo conveniently depoſited. Now my 
mind is lodged in a body of no extraordi- 
nary dimenſions, and my body is contain- 
ed in a room ten feet ſquare and ten feet 
high. 


high. It ſeems then, that, into this room, 
I have it in my power at pleaſure to intro- 
duce a ſolid object a thouſand, or ten 
thouſand, times larger than the room it- 
ſelf. I contemplate it a while, and then, 
by another volition, ſend it a packing, to 
make way for another object of equal or ſu- 
perior magnitude. Nay, 1n no larger ve- 
hicle than a common poſt-chaiſe, I can 
tranſport from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, a building equal to the largeſt 
Egyptian pyramid, and a mountain as 
big as Etna, or the peak of Teneriffe.— 
Take care, ye diſciples of Hume, and be 
very well adviſed before ye reject this 
myſtery as impoſſible and incomprehen- 
fible. It is geometrically deduced from 
the principles, nay from the firſt princi- 
ples, of your maſter. By denying this, 
you give his ſyſtem ſuch a * as it can- 
not poſſibly ſurvive. 

Say, ye candid and intelligent, what 
are we to expect from a logical and ſyſte- 
matic treatiſe, founded on a ſuppoſition, 
that a part may be ten or a hundred' thou- 
ſand times greater than the whole? Shall 
we expect truth? Then it muſt be inferred 


by falſe reaſoning. — Shall we expect legi- 
timate 
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timate reaſoning? Then ſurely the infe- 
rences mult be falſe. — Indeed, though I 
cannot much admire this author's ſagaci- 
ty on the preſent occaſion, I muſt con- 
feſs myſelf not a little aſtoniſhed at his cou- 
rage. A witch going to ſea in an egg- 
ſhell, or preparing to take a trip through 
the air on a broomſtick, is really a ſurpri- 
ſing phenomenon ; but it is nothing to Mr 
HuME, on ſuch a bottom, launching 
out (as he well expreſſeth it) into the im- 
* menſe depths of philoſophy.” 

To multiply illuſtrations for the confu- 
tation of ſo glaring an abſurdity, is really 
ridiculous, I therefore leave it to the 
reader to determine, whether, if this doc- 
trine of ſolid and extended ideas be true, 
it will not follow, that the idea of a roar- 


if not altogether, as loud, and as terrible, 
as the royal beaſt in perſon could exhibit; 
—that two ideal bottles of brandy will 


bottles of wine ; —and that I muſt be great- 
ly hurt, if not daſhed to pieces, if I am 
ſo imprudent, as to form only the idea of 
a bomb burſting under my feet. For hath 
not our author ſaid, that © impreſſions 

on and 


N, 
7 


ing lion muſt emit audible ſound, almoſt, 


intoxicate as far at leaſt as two genuine 
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and ideas comprehend all the percep- 
* tions (or objects) of the human mind; 
* that whatſoever is true of the one muſt 
* be acknowledged concerning the other; 
* nay, that they are in every reſpect the 
* ſame, except that the former ſtrike with 
© more force than the latter? 

The abſurdity and inconceivableneſs of 
the diſtinction between objects and per- 
ceptions, is another of our author's capi- 
tal doctrines. © Philoſophers,” ſays he, 
“have diſtinguiſhed between objects, and 
* perceptions of the ſenſes: but this diſ- 
* tinction is not comprehended by the 
„ generality *.” Now how are we to 


know, 


* See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 353. 365. 
The word perception (and the ſame is true of the words 
ſenſation, ſmell, taſte, and many others) has, in com- 
mon language, two, and ſometimes three, diſtinct ſigni- 
fications. It means, 1. The thing perceived. Thus we 
ſpeak of the taſte of a fig, the ſmell of a roſe. 2. The 
power or faculty perceiving; as when we fay, I have 
*« loſt my ſmell by a ſevere cold, and therefore my 14% 


« is not ſo quick as uſual” 3. It ſometimes denotes that prec 
impulſe or impreſſion which is communicated to the mind loſog 
by the external object operating upon it through the or- that 
gan of ſenſation, Thus we ſpeak of a faeer or bitter a \ 
taſte, a diſtin or confuſed, a clear or obſcure, ſenſatis! ave 
or perception. Moſt of our ſceptical philoſophers have et- 15 4 


ther been ignorant of, or inattentive to, this diſtinction 
Ma LE* 
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know, whether this diſtinction be concei- 
ved and acknowledged by the generality ? 
If we put the queſtion to any of them, we 
| ſhall find it no eaſy matter to make our- 
ſelves underſtood, and, after all, perhaps 
be laughed at for our pains. Shall we 
reaſon a priori about their ſentiments and 
comprehenfions? This is often Mr 
Hume's method; but it is neither philo- 
ſophical nor fair. Will you allow me to 
reckon myſelf one of the generality ? Then 
| | declare, for my own part, that I do 
8 comprehend and acknowledge this diſtinc- 
tion, and have done ſo ever ſince I was 
capable of reflection. I remember, when 
a child, to have had my fingers ſcorched 
with burning coals, and ſtung by bees: 
but I never confounded the object with 
the perception ; I never thought that the 


MaieBRANCHE, indeed, (liv, 1, ch. 10.), ſeems to have 
had ſome notion of it ; but either I do not underſtand 
this author, or there is a ſtrange obſcurity and want of 
preciſion in almoſt every thing he ſays. Mr Hune's phi- 
loſophy does not allow this to be a rational diſtinRion ; ſo 
that it is impoſſible to know preciſely what he means by 
the word perception in this and many other places. I 
have proved, however, that his aſſertion is falſe, whate- 
ver ſenſe (conſiſtent with common uſe) we affix to the 
word, 
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pain I felt could either make honey or melt 
lead. — The inſtance, you ſay, is ſome- 
what equivocal.— Well, then, I hope the 
following is explicit enough. Suppoſe 
me to addreſs the common people in theſe 
words: © I ſee a ſtrange, ſight a little way 
off; but my ſight is weak, ſo that I ſee 
* it imperfectly; let me go necarer, that! 
* may have a. more diſtinct ſight of it. 
lf che generality. be at all incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between the object and the 
perception, this incapacity will doubtleſs 
diſcover itſelf moſt, when arabiguous 
words are uſed on purpoſe to confound 
their ideas; if their ideas on this fubjea 
are not confounded even by ' ambiguous 
language, there is reaſon to think, chat 
they are extremely clear, diſtinct, and ac: 
curate. Now I, have. here propoſed a ſeu- 
tence, in which there is a ſtudied ambir 
guity of language; and yet, L, maintain, 
that every perſon of common ſenſe, he 
underſtands Engliſh, willi inſtantly, on 
hearing theſe, words, peręeive, that by the 
word fight, I mean, ino che fark clauſe, the 
thing ſeen ; in the {{econd,;; the powen d 
per haps the or gan, of ſceing z in the chird, 
the perception atſelf, as —_——— 

Ct otgat 4 —4 rom 
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from the percipient faculty, and from the 
vifible object. If one of the multitude, on 
hearing me pronounce this ſentence, were 
to reply as follows; © The ſight is not at 
* all ' ſtrange ;' it is a man on horſeback : 
büt your fight' muſt needs be weak, as 
„you are lately recovered from ſickneſs : 
« however, if you wait a little till the man 
and horſe, which are now in the ſhade, 
* cotie into the ſunſhine, you will then have 
much more diſtinct fight of them: 
[ would aſk, Is the ſtudy of any part of 
5 philoſophy neceſſary to make a man com- 
d prehend the meaning of theſe two ſenten- 
A ll ces? Is there any thing abſurd or uniu- 
us Wl i<!ligible either in the former or in the 
at latter? Is there any thing in the reply, 
ac» hat ſeems to exceed the capacity of the 
2 ralgar, and ſuppoſes them more acute 
bir dab they really are? If there be not, and 
un, lam certain there is not, here is an un- 
x10 queſtionable proof, that the generality, 
ond indeed all men whom metaphyſic 
the bach not depfived of their ſenſes, do diſ- 
the aunguiſh between the object perceived, the 
„ aculty perceiving; and the perception or 
ird, ¶impulſe communicated by the external 
object ta the mind through the organ of 
n K k 2 ſenſation, 
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ſenſation. What though all the three are 
| ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame name 
| This only ſhows, that accuracy of lan- 
guage is not always neceſſary for anfwer- 
ing the common purpoſes of life. If the 
ideas of the vulgar are ſufficiently diſtin 
notwithſtanding, what ſhall we ſay of that 
philoſopher, whoſe ideas are really con- 
founded by this inaccuracy, and who, 
becauſe there is no difference in the ſigus, 
imagines that there is none in the things 
ſigniſied! That the underſtanding of 
ſuch a philoſopher is not a vulgar one, 
will be readily allowed; whether it ex- 
ceeds, or falls ſhort, let che reader deter- 


mine “. 
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Mr Hunt is not always conſiſtent with himſelf in af- 
firming, that the vulgar do not :omprehend the diltinc- 
tion between | perceptions and ohjcds 4 It i is not,” he 
Tays, vol. 1. p. 337. © by arg LINED that” children, 
«« peaſants, and the greateſt pate t of mankind, are indu- 
2 * ced to attribute, 42285 to ſome impreſſions, and deny 

them to others.” Lit ems the greateſt part of 

; mankind do a gon 4 tte ard objech 


Lf 


. directly cantrary to tho e which are Rene by Phi- 
* loſophy,” —The more Jhame to that philoſophy ! fi 
1,—* For philoſophy informs us, that every thing which 

| 6c appears 


(þÞ 1! 
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tin n, 35 we have 


locks that whole myſtery © of l and I quibble. 


ON-TRUMTH. 


This author's method of inveſtigation is 
no leſs curious than his fundamental prin- 
ciples; There are many notions in the 
human' nn of which 1 it is not eaſy per- 


7 k 
to. the mind. is di but a perception, and 
10 | is interrupted, and dependent on the mind ; whereas 
«the vulgar confound perceptions and objecls, that 
is, I ſuppoſe, do not diſtinguiſh the former from the lat- 
ter. How in the laſt ſentence it was ſaid, that the 
greateſt part of mankind do diſtinguiſh between impreſ- 
ſons (which are a ſpecies of perceptions) and objects,. — 
« and attfibute a diſtin continued exiſtence to the very 
things they feel or ſee.” — So, new again the, objects 
have a diſtinct continued exiſtence ; that i is, are ſomething 
different from perceptions, which every body knows have 
no continued exiſtence. Here Mr Hume, within the 
compaſs of half a page, contradicts himſelf, and contra- 
dicts that contradiction, and finally acquieſces i in the firſt 
contradiction, To hunt ſuch a writer through ſo many 
ſhiftings and doublings, is not worth the reader's while 
nor mine, I hope we both know how to employ our 
time, i better purpoſe. How often our author may af- 
deny and deny and. affirm, this doctrine, in the 
Nun ** 17 20 [44 J 
cout e his tk, I neither know nor care: it is cer- 
tain, TE nee the whole, he holds the diſtinction be- 
tween objects. and perceptions to be unreaſonable, (p. 338:), 
; anpbilo opbical, (i bid 5 and unſupported by the evidence of 
ſenſe 330. 337) — And indeed, when this diſ- 
explained it, is acknowledged, and 
attended, to, all BerkELEY'S pretended demonſtration of 
the non-exiſtence © of matter, and all Hunt" J Teaſonings 


againſt the exiſtence boch of matter and ſpirit, appear to 
be no better than a 'play upon words. For this key un- 
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haps to explain the origin. If you can 
deſcribe in words what were the circum- 
ſtances in which you received an impreſ- 
ſion of any particular notion, it is well; 
Mr Huuk will allow, that you may form 
an idea of it: but if you cannot do this, 
then, ſays he, there is no ſuch notion in 
your mind; for all perceptions are either 
impreſſions or ideas, and it is not poſſihle 
for us ſo much as to conceive any thing 
ſpecifically different from ideas and im- 
preſſions : now all ideas are copied from 

impreſſions; therefore you can have no 
idea nor conception of any thing of which 
you have not received an impreſſion.— All 
mankind have a notion of power or ener- 
gy. No, ſays Mr Hunz; an impreflion 
of power or energy was never received by 
any man, and therefore an idea of it can 
never be formed in the human mind. If 
you inſiſt on your experience and con- 
ſciouſneſs of power, it is all a miſtake; 
his hypotheſis admits not the” idea of 
power, and therefore there ts 0 ſach i- 
dea .— All mankind have an ided 1 {elf 


nc it: 
Nr P- 123. 
e | 
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That I deny, ſays Mr Hunz; I main 
tain; that no man ever had, or can have; 
an impreſſion of felf; and therefore no 
man can form any idea of it. If you 
perſiſt, and ſay, that certainly you have 
ſanie notion or idea of yourſelf: My dear 
Sir, ſays he, you do not canfider, that 


ſible it ſhould be true! This, at ſeems, is 
experimental reaſoning! RfB 


have any notion of ſelf, ſurely the man 


exiſt, or that I have no notion of myſelf 
a8 an. exiſtent being. 17 


vers, richer haue no meaning, or imply 
a contradiction, The age} ſays ay 


BY — 


x Treatiſe of Human Ä — I. p. 437- 438. | 


dF * concerning 


this aſſertion contradicts: my hypotheſis of 
impiethons and ideas; how then is it poſ- 


But though Mr Hume - deny,: that I 
does not mean to affirm, that- I do not 


In truth, it is not 
eaſy to ſay what he means on this ſub- 
ject. |, Moſt philoſophical ſubjects become 
obſcure in the hands of this author; for 
he hag, a notable talent at puzzling his 
readers; and himſelf; but when he treats 
of, Fonſeiquſneſs, of perſonal identity, 
and off, the, nature of the ſoul, he ex- 
wle himſelf % ſtrangely, that bis, 
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* concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul is 
© unintelligible “.“ — Well, Sir, if you 
think ſo, you may let it alone. — No; 
that muſt not be neither. What we call 
* a mind, is nothing but a heap or collec- 
tion of different perceptions (or objects) 
united together by certain relations, and 
* ſuppoſed, though falſely, to be endowed 
* with perfect ſimplicity and identity +, 
* —If any one, upon ſerious and unpre- 
* judiced reflection, thinks he has a diffe- 
rent notion of himſelf, I muſt confeſs ! 
can reaſon with him no longer. All 
* can allow him is, that he may be in the 
right as well as I, and that we are eſſen- 
* tially different in this particular. He 
* may perhaps perceive ſomething fimple 
and continued, which he calls Hime; 
* though I am certain there is no ſuch 
principle in me. But ſetting afide ſome 
* metaphyſicians of this kind,” — that is, 
who feel and believe, that they have a 
ſoul, — © I may venture to affirm of the 
„ reſt of mankind, that they are nothing 
„but a bundle or collection of different 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 434 435. 
+ Ibid, p. 361. 362. 
perception 
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« perceptions, whith ſucceed each other 
« with inconceivable rapidity, and are in 
« z perpetual flux and movement. There 
is properly no ſimplicity in the mind at 
* one time, nor identity in different 
times], whatever natural propenſion we 
may have to imagine that ſimplicity and 
* identity. — They are the ſucceſſive per- 
* ceptibns only that conſtitute the mind v. 

If theſe words have any meaning, it is 
this: My foul (or father that which I call 
my ſoul) is not one ſimple thing, nor is it 
the ſame thing to-day it was yeſterday ; 
nay, it is not the fame this moment it was 
the laſt; it is nothing but a maſs, collec- 
tion, heap, or bundle, of different percep- 
tions, or objects, that fleet away in ſuc- 
ceſſion, with inconceivable rapidity,” per- 
petually changing, and perpetually in mo- 
ion. There may be ſome metaphyſicians 
to whoſe ſouls this deſcription cannot 
be applied; but I (Mr Hume) am certain, 
that this is a true and complete deſcription 
of my ſoul, and of the ſoul of every other 
individual of the human race, thoſe few 
meta phyſicians excepted, 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 438. 439. 440. 


LI * Thas - 
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That body has no exiſtence, but as a 
bundle of perceptions, whoſe exiſtence 
conſiſts in their being perceived, our au- 
thor all along maintains. He now affirms, 
that the ſoul, in like manner, is a bundle 
of perceptions, and nothing elſe. It fol- 
lows, then, that there is nothing in the 
univerſe but impreſſions and ideas; all 
poſſible perceptions being comprehended 
in thoſe two claſſes. This philoſophy 
admits of no other exiſtence whatſoever, 
not even of a percipient being to perceive 
theſe perceptions. So that we are now ar- 
rived at the height of human wiſdom, 
that intellectual eminence, from whence 
there is a full proſpect of all that we can 
reaſonably believe to exiſt, and of all that 
can poſſibly become the object of our 
knowledge. Alas ! what is become of the 
magnificence of external nature, and the 
wonders of intellectual energy, the immor- 
tal beauties of truth and virtue, and the 
triumphs of a good conſcience ! Where 
. now the warmth of benevolence, the fire 
of generoſity, the exultations of hope, the 
tranquil ecſtaſy of devotion, and the pang 
of ſympathetic delight ! All, around, a- 


bove, and beneath, is one vaſt inanity, 
| or 
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or rather an enormous chaos, encompaſſed 
with darkneſs univerſally and eternally 
impenetrable. Body and ſpirit are utter- 
ly annihilated ; and there remains nothing 
(for we muſt again deſcend into the jargon 
of metaphyſic) but a vaſt collection, bun- 
a dle, maſs, or heap, of unperceived percep- 
1 8 

Such, if Mr HumE's words have any 
meaning, 1s the reſult of his ſyſtem. And 
what 1s this reſult? If he or his admirers 
can prove, that there is a poſſibility of ex- 
preſſing it in words which do not imply a 
contradiction, I will not call it nonſenſe. 
f he or they can prove, that it is compa- 
tible with any one acknowledged truth in 
philoſophy, in morals, in religion natu- 
ral or revealed, I will not call it impious. 
f he or they can prove, that it does not a- 
riſe from common facts miſrepreſented, and 
common words miſunderſiood, 1 ſhall admit 
that it may have ariſen from accurate ob- 
ſervation, candid and liberal inquiry, per- 
tet knowledge of human nature, and the 
enlarged views of true philoſophic genius. 


I 12 SECT, 
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ET 7 


Of the Non-exiftence of Matter, 


1 the preceding ſection I have taken a 
ſlight ſurvey of the principles, and me- 
thod of inveſtigation, adopted by the moſt 
celebrated promoters of modern ſcepticiſm, 
And it appears, that they have not attend- 
ed to the diſtinction of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, as explained in the firſt part of 
this Eſſay, and as acknowledged by ma- 
thematicians and natural philoſophers. Er- 
roneous, abſurd, and -ſelf-contradicory 
notions, have been the conſequence. And 
now, by entering into a more particular 
detail, we might eaſily ſhow, that many 
of thoſe abſurdities that diſgrace the phi- 
loſophy of human nature, would never 
have exiſted, if men had acknowledged 
and attended to this diſtinction; regula- 
ting their inquiries by the criterion above 
mentioned, and never proſecuting any 
chain of argument beyond the ſelf-evident 
principles of common ſenſe, We ſhall 
| a confine 
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confine ourſelves to two inſtances; one of 
which is connected with the evidence of 
external ſenſe, and the other with that of 
internal, 

That matter or body hath a real, ſepa- 
rate, independent exiſtence ; that there 1s 
4 real ſun above us, a real air around us, 
and a real earth under our feet, has been 
the univerſal belief of all men who were 
| not mad, ever ſince the creation. This is 
believed, not becauſe it is or can be pro- 
ved by argument, but becauſe the conſti- 
tution of our nature 1s ſuch that we muſt 
believe it. There is the ſame ground for 
belief in this inſtance, that there is for the 
belief of the following propoſitions : I ex- 
iſt; Whatever is, is; Two and two make 
four. It is abſurd, nay, it is impoſſible, to 
believe the contrary. I can as eafily be- 
lieve, that I do not exiſt, that two and two 
are equal to three, that whatever is, is not; 
as I can believe, that I have neither hands, 
nor feet, nor head, nor cloaths, nor houſe, 
nor country, nor acquaintance; that the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, and ocean, and 
tempeſt, thunder and lightning, moun- 
tains, rivers, and cities, have no exiſtence 
but as s ideas or thoughts in my mind, and, 
independent 
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independent on me and my faculties, do 
not exiſt at all, and could not poſſibly ex- 
1ſt if I were to be annihilated ; that fire, 
and burning, and pain, which I feel, and 
the recollection of pain that is paſt, and 
the 1dea of pain which I never felt, are all 
in the ſame ſenſe 1deas or perceptions in 
my mind, and nothing elſe; that the qua- 
lities of matter are not qualities of matter, 
but affections of ſpirit; and that I have 
no evidence that any being exiſts in na- 
ture but myſelf. Philoſophers may fay 
what they pleaſe; and the world, who are 
apt enough to admire what 1s monſtrous, 
may give them credit; but I afhrm, that 
it is not in the power, either of wit or of 
madneſs, to contrive any conceit more in- 
conſiſtent, more abſurd, and more nonſen- 
fical, than this, That the material world 
hath no exiſtence but in my mind. 
Ds CaRTEs acknowledges, that every 
perſon muſt be perſuaded of the exiſtence Wi doe 
of a material world: but he will not allow / 
this point to be ſelf-evident, or ſo certain 
as not to admit of doubt; becauſe, ſays 
he, we find in experience, that our ſenſes 
are ſometimes in an error, and becauſe in 


dreams we often miſtake ideas for external 
things 
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things really exiſting. He therefore be- 
gins his philoſophy of bodies with a for- 
mal proof of the exiſtence of body *. 
But however imperfect, and however 
fallacious, we acknowledge our ſenſes to 
be in other matters, it is certain, that no 
man ever thought them fallacious in re- 
gard to the exiſtence of body; nay, every 
man of a ſound mind is, by the law of 
his nature, convinced, that, in this re- 
ſpect at leaſt, they are not, and cannot 
poſſibly be miſtaken. Men have ſometimes 
been deceived by ſophiſtical argument, be- 
cauſe the human underſtanding is in ſome, 
and indeed in many, reſpects fallible ; but 
does it follow, that we cannot, without 
proof, be certain of any thing, not even 
of our own exiſtence, nor of the truth of 
a geometrical axiom? Some diſeaſes are 
ſo fatal to the mind, as to confound mens 
notions even of their own identity; but 
does 1t follow, that I cannot be certain of 
my being the ſame perſon to-day I was ye- 
terday, and twenty years ago, till I have 
lirſt proved this point by argument? And 
becauſe we are ſometimes deceived by our 


N Carteſii Principia, part. 1. 54. Part. 2. 8 1. 


ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, does it therefore follow, that we 
never are certain of our not being decei- 
ved by them, till we have ſirſt convinced 
ourſelves by reaſoning that they are not 
deceitful? — If a Carteſian can prove, that 
there have been a few perſons of ſound 
underſtanding, who, from a conviction 
of the deceitfulneſs of their ſenſes, have 
really diſbelieved, or ſeriouſly doubted, 
the exiſtence of a material world, I ſhall 
allow a conviction of this deceitfulneſs to 
be a ſufficient ground for ſuch doubt or 
diſbelief, in one or a few inſtances; and 
if he can prove, that ſuch doubt or diſ- 
belief hath at any time been general among 
mankind, I ſhall allow that it may poſſ- 
bly be ſo again: but if it be certain, as! 
think it 1s, that no man of a ſound mind, 
however ſuſpicious of the veracity of his 
ſenſes, ever did or could really diſbelieve, 
or ſeriouſly doubt, the exiſtence of a ma- 
terial world, then is this point ſelf-evident, 
and a principle of common fenſe, even 
on the ſuppoſition that our ſenſes are 25 
deceitful as DES CaRTEs and MaLE- 
BRANCHE chuſe to repreſent them. But 
we have formerly proved, that our ſenſes 


are never ſuppoſed to be fallacious, except 
| when 
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when we are, conſcious,” that our expe- 
rience is partial, or our obſervation inac- 
eurate ; and that, even then, the fallacy 
is detected, and rectified, only by the evi- 
dence of ſenſe placed in . circumſtances 
more favourable to accurate obſervation. 
In regard to the exiſtence of matter, there 
cannot poſſibly be a ſufpicion, that our 
obſervation is inaccurate; or our expe- 
rience partial; and therefore it is not poſ- 
fible, that ever we ſhould diſtruſt out ſen- 
ſes in this particular. If it were poſſible, 
our diſtruſt could never be removed. ei- 
ther by reaſoning or by experience. 

As to the ſuſpicion againſt the exiſtence 
of matter that is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
our experience of the deluſions of dream- 
ing, we obſerve, in the firſt place, that if 
this be allowed a ſufficient ground for fa- 
ſpecting, that our waking perceptions. are 
equally deluſive, there is at once an end of 
all truth, reaſoning, and common ſenſe. 
That I am at preſent awake, and not a- 
lleep, I certainly know: but I cannot 
prove it; for there is no criterion for diſ- 
unguiſhing dreaming fancies from wa- 
king perceptions, more evident, than that 
lam now awake, which is the point in 

M m queſtion; 
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queſtion; and, as we have often remarked, 
it is eſſential to every proof, to be more e- 
vident than that which is to be proved. 
That I am now awake, muſt therefore car- 
ry its own. evidence along with it; if it be 
evident at all, it muſt be ſelf-evident. And 
ſo it is: we may miſtake dreams for rea- 
lities, but no rational being ever miſtook 
a reality for a dream. Could we preſerve 
our underſtanding and memory in fleep, 
we ſhould probably be ſenſible, that the 
appearances of our dreams are all deluſive: 
which in fact is fometimes the caſe; at 
leaſt I have ſometimes been- conſcious, 
that my dream was a dream; and when 
it was diſagreeable, have actually made 
efforts to awake myſelf, which have ſuc- 
ceeded. Bur ſleep has a wonderful power 
over all our faculties. Sometimes we ſeem 
to have entirely loſt our moral faculty; 

as when we dream of committing, with- 
cout ſcruple or remorſe, what we could 
hardly think of when awake without hor- 
ror. Sometimes memory is extinguiſhed; 
as when we dream of converſing with 
our departed friends, without remember 
ing any thing of their death, though it 
was perhaps one of the moſt ſtriking inc! 
dents 
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dents we had ever experienced, and though 
it is ſeldom or never out of our thoughts 
when we are awake. Sometimes our un- 
derſtanding ſeems to have quite forſaken 
us; as when we dream of talking with a 
dead friend, remembering at the ſame 
time that he is dead, and yet being con- 
ſcious of nothing abſurd or unuſual in the 
circumſtance of converſing with a dead 
man. Conſidering theſe and the other 
effects of ſleep upon the mind, we need 
not be ſurpriſed, that it ſhould cauſe us 
to miſtake our own ideas for real things, 
and be affected. with thoſe in the ſame 
manner as with theſe. But the moment 
we awake, and recover the uſe of our fa- 
culties, we become ſenfible, that the dream 
was a deluſion, and that the objects which 
now ſolicit our notice are real. To de- 
mand a reaſon for the implicit confidence 
we repoſe in our waking perceptions; or 
to deſire us to prove, that things are as 
they appear to our waking ſenſes, and not 
3s they appear to us in ſleep, is as unrea- 
ſonable, as to demand a reaſon for our 
belief in our own exiſtence: in both caſes, 
our belief is neceſſary and unavoidable, 
the reſult of a law of nature, and what 
M m2 we 
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we cannot in practice contradict, but to 
our ſhame and perdition. 

If the deluſions of dreaming furniſh a- 
ny reaſonable pretence for doubting the 
authenticity of our waking perceptions, 
they may, with equal reaſon, make me 
doubtful of my own identity: for I have 
often dreamed, that I was a perſon differ- 
ent from what I am; . nay, that I was two 
or more diſtin perſons at one and the 
ſame time. 

Further: If Des Ca RI Es thought an ar- 


gument neceſſary to convince him, that 


his perception of the external world was 
not imaginary, but real. I would aſk, How 
he could know that his argument was real, 
and not imaginary? How could he know 
that he was awake, and not aſleep, when 
he wrote his Principles of Philoſophy, it 
his waking thoughts did not, previous to 
all reaſoning, carry along with them un- 
deniable evidence of their reality? I am 
awake, is a propoſition which he mult 
have taken for granted, even before he 
could ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of what 
he thought the firſt of all principles, Cogits, 
ergo fum.— To all which we may add, that 


1 there be any Je" in the world who 
never 
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never dream at all *, (and ſome ſuch I 
think I have known), and whoſe belief in 
the exiſtence of a material world is not a 
whit ſtronger than that of thoſe whoſe 
ſleep is always attended with dreaming; 
this will be an unqueſtionable proof from 
experience, that the deluſions of fleep do 
not in the leaſt affet our full conviction 
of the authenticity of the perceptions we 
receive, and the faculties we exert, when 
awake. | 

The firſt part of DES CaRTEs argu- 
ment for the exiſtence of bodies, would 
prove the exiſtence of the viſionary 1deas 
we perceive in dreams; for they, as well 
as bodies, preſent themſelves to us, inde- 
pendent on our will. But the principal 
part of his argument 1s founded 1n the ve- 
ncity of God, which he had before infer» 


RR. : 
” as WT : 


**«T once knew a man,” ſays Mr Locks, © who 
vas bred a ſcholar, and had no bad memory, who 
* told me, that he had never dreamed in his life, till he 
* had that fever he was then newly recovered of, which 
vas about the five or ſix and twentieth year of his age. 
* I ſuppoſe the world affords more ſuch inſtances.” 

Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 2. ch. 1. 


A young gentleman of my acquaintance told me, a 


few days ago, that he never dreams at all, except when 
lis health is diſordered, 
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red from our conſciouſneſs of the idea of 
an infinitely perfect, independent, and 
neceſſarily- exiſtent being. Our ſenſes in- 
form us of the exiſtence of body; they 
give us this information in conſequence 
of a law eſtabliſhed by the divine will: 
but God is no deceiver; therefore is their 
information true. I have formerly piven 
my opinion of this argument, and ſhown, 
that it is a ſophiſm, as DES CarrTes 
hath ſtated it. We muſt believe our fa- 
culties to be true, before we can be con- 
vinced, either by proof, or by intuitive 
evidence. If we refuſe to believe in the 
veracity of our faculties till it be-aſcertain- 
ed by reaſoning, we ſhall never believe 
it at all. 
MALEBRANCHE ſays, that men arc 
more certain of the exiſtence of God, than 
of the exiſtence of body f. He allows, that 
Ds CaRTEs hath proved the exiſtence 
. of body, by the ſtrongeſt arguments that 
reaſon alone could furniſh ; nay, he ſeems 
to acknowledge thoſe arguments to be in 


See the preceding ſeQtion. 
+ Recherche de la verite, tom. 3. p. 30. A Paris, 
chez Pralard, 1679. 


point [ 


every 
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every reſpect unexceptionable “: yer he 
does not admit, that the exiſtence of mat- 
ter is perfectly demonſtrated by this rea- 
ſoning. In philoſophical matters, ſays 
he, we ought to maintain our liberty as 
long as we can, and to believe nothing 
whatſoever, but when evidence compels 
us to believe. To be fully convinced of 
the exiſtence of bodies, it is neceſſary that 
we have it demonſtrated to us, not only 
that there is a God, and that God is no 
deceiver, but alſo that God hath aſſured 
us, that he hath actually created ſuch bo- 


* Mais quoique M. Dzs Caarks ait donn les preuves 
le plus fortes que la raiſon toute ſeule puiſſe fournir pour 
exiſtence des corps; quoiqu' il ſoit evident, que Dieu 
n'eſt point trompeur, et qu” on puiſſe dire qu'il nous 
tromperoit effectivement, ſi nous nous / trompions nous- 
memes en faifant l'uſage que nous devons faire de notre 
eſprit, et des autres facultez dont il eſt Vauteur cepen - 
dant on peut dire que Pexiſtence de la matiere n'eſt point 
encore parfaitement demontr6e. Car, enfin, en matiere de 
philoſophie, nous ne devons croire quoique ce ſoit, gue 
hrſque Pevidence nous y oblige, Nous devons faire uſage 
de nötre libertẽ autant que nous le pouvons. Pour etre 
pleinement convaincus qu'il y a des corps, il faut que; oni 
nous demontre, non ſeulement qu il y a un Dieu, et, que 
Dieu n' eſt point trompeur, mais encore que Dieu nous a 
allure qu'il en a eſſectivement cree : ce que je ne trouve 
point prouve dans les ä de M. Drs CarTEs. 


Tom. 3. p. 37. 38. 39. 
dies; 
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dies: and this, ſays he, I do not find 
proved in the works of M. DES CARTEs. 

There are, according to MALEBRANCH, 
but two ways in which God ſpeaks to the 
mind, and compels (or obliges) it to be- 
lieve; to wit, by evidence, and by the 
faith. The faith obliges us to believe 
© that bodies exiſt; but as to the evidence 
* of this truth, it certainly is not com- 
* plete; and it is alſo certain, that we are 
„not invincibly determined to believe, 
that any thing exiſts, but God, and our 
% own mind. It is true, that we have an 
extreme propenſity to believe that we 


“are ſurrounded with corporeal beings; (f 
„ fo far I agree with M. DES Carts: ve 
„but this propenſity, natural as it is, doth ot 
* not force our belief by evidence; it only 
„ inclines us to believe by impreſſion. 4 
„Now we ought not to be determined, in n. 
our free judgements, by any thing but men 
„light and evidence; if we ſuffer our- = 
e ſelves to be guided by the ſenſible im- ani 
„ preſſion, we ſhall be almoſt always mil- WW bene 
taken *.” — Our author then propoſes, =. 
1 lumie 
Limp. 


Dieu ne parle à Veſprit, et ne Voblige à croite 
qu'en deux manieres; par Vevidence, et par la 1 
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in brief, the ſubſtance of that argument 
againſt the exiſtence of body, which 
BERKELEY afterwards took ſuch pains to 
illuſtrate; and diſcovers, upon the whole, 
that, as a point of philoſophy, the exiſt- 
ence of matter is but a probability, to 
which we have it in our power either to 
aſſent, or not to aſlent, as we pleaſe. In 
a word, 1t 1s by the faith, and not by e- 
vidence, that we become certain of this 
truth. | 

This 1s not a proper place for analyſing 
the paſſage above quoted, otherwiſe it 
would be eaſy to ſhow, that the doctrine 
(ſuch as it is) which the author here deli- 
vers, is not perfectly reconcileable with 
other parts of his ſyſtem. But I only mean 


Je demeure d'accord, que /a foi oblige q croire qu'il y a 
des corps: mais pour Fevidence, il eſt certain, qu'elle 
n'eſt point entiẽre, et que nous ne ſommes point invincible- 
ment portez à croire qu'il y ait quelqu' autre choſe que 
Dieu et notre eſprit. Il eſt vray, que nous avons un 
penchant extreme à croire qu'il y a des corps qui nous 
environnent, Je Vaccorde à M. Des CarTEes : mais ce 
penchant, tout naturel qu'il eſt, 2e nous y force point 
par evidence; il nous y incline ſeulement par impreſſion. ' 
Or nous ne devons ſuivre dans nos jugemens libres que la 
lumiere et Vevidence; et fi nous nous laiſſons conduire à 
impreſſion ſenſible, nous nous tromperons preſque tou- 
jours, Tom, 3. f. 39» 


Nn to 
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to obſerve, that what is here aſſerted, of 
our belief in the exiſtence of body being 
not neceſſary, but ſuch as we may with- 
hold if we pleaſe, is contrary to my expe- 
rience. That my body, and this pen and pa- 
per, and the other corporeal objects around 
me, do really exiſt, is to me as evident, as 
that my ſoul exiſts; it is indeed fo evi- 
dent, that nothing is or can be more ſo; 
and though my life depended upon the 
conſequence, I could not, by any effort, 
bring myſelf to entertain a doubt of it, 
even for a ſingle moment. 

I muſt therefore affirm, that the exiſt- 
ence of matter can no more be diſproved 
by argument, than the exiſtence of myſelf, 
or than the truth of a ſelf-evident axiom 
in geometry. To argue againſt it, is to 
ſet reaſon in oppoſition to common ſenſe; 
which is indirectly to ſubvert the founda- 
tion of all juſt reaſoning, and to call in 
queſtion the diſtinction between truth and 
falſehood. I am told, however, that a 
great philoſopher hath actually demon- 
{trated, that matter does not exiſt, De- 
monſtrated ! truly this is a piece of ſtrange 
information. At this rate, any falſehood 


may be proved to be true, and any truth 
to 


— eve 
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to be falſe. For it is abſolutely impoſſible, 
that any truth ſhould be more evident to | 
me than this, that matter does exiſt. Let 0 
us ſee, however, what BERKELEY has 1 
to ſay in behalf of this extraordinary doc- 1 
trine. It is natural for demonſtration, 
and for all ſound reaſoning, to produce 
conviction, or at leaſt ſome degree of aſ- 
ſent, in the perſon who attends to it, and 
underſtands it. I read The Principles of } 
Human Fnowledge, together with The Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonous. The ar- 
guments, I. acknowledge, are ſubtle, and 
well adapted to the purpoſe of puzzling 
and confounding. Perhaps I will not un- 
, dertake to confute them. Perhaps I am 


; buſy, or indolent, or unacquainted with 
, the principles of this philoſophy, or little 
's verſed in your metaphyſical logic. But & 
" am I convinced, from this pretended de- 1 
” monſtration, that matter hath no exiſtence 4 
d but as an idea in the mind? Not in the ; 
. leaſt; my belief now is preciſely the ſame 
8 as before. — Is it unphiloſophical, not to 


be convinced by arguments which I can- 
8e not confute? Perhaps it may, but I can- 
not help it: you may, if you pleaſe, ſtrike 
me off the liſt of philoſophers, as a non- 
. Nn2 Cconformiſt; 
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conformiſt; you may call me unpliant, 
unreaſonable, unfaſhionable, and a man 
with whom it is not worth while to argue; 
but till the frame of my nature be unhin- 
ged, and a new ſet of faculties given me, 
cannot believe this ſtrange doctrine, be- 
cauſe it is perfectly incredible. But if I 
were permitted to propoſe one clowniſh 
queſtion, I would fain aſk, Where is the 
harm of my continuing in my old opinion, 
and believing, with the reſt of the world, 
that I am not the only created being in the 
univerſe, but that there are a great many 
others, whoſe exiſtence 1s as independent 
on me as mine 1s on them? Where is the 
harm of my believing, that if I were to 
fall down yonder precipice, and break 
my neck, I ſhould be no more a man of 
this world? My neck, Sir, may be an i- 
dea to you, but to me it is a reality, and 
a very important one too. Where is the 
harm of my beheving, that if in this ſe- 
vere weather, I were to neglect to throw ok 
(what you call) the idea of a coat over the du 
ideas of my ſhoulders, the idea of cold thi 


F % %%% rn 


| would produce the idea of ſuch pain and * 
diſorder as might poſſibly terminate in my wo 
real death? What great, offence ſhall ! mi 


commit 
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commit againſt God or man, church or 
ſtate, philoſophy or common ſenſe, if I 
continue to believe, that material food 
will nouriſh me, though the idea of it will 
not; that the real ſun will warm and en- 
lighten me, though the livelieſt idea of 
him will do neither; and that, if I would 
obtain true peace of mind and ſelf-appro- 
bation, I muſt not only form ideas of com- 
paſſion, juſtice, and generoſity, but alſo 
really exert thoſe virtues in external per- 
formance? What harm is there in all 
this? — O! no harm at all, Sir, — but the 
truth, the truth, — will you ſhut your 
eyes againſt the truth ? — No honeſt man 
ever will: convince me that your doctrine 
is true, and I will inſtantly Embrace it. — 
Have I not convinced thee, thou obſti- 
nate, unaccountable, inexorable ? 
Anſwer my arguments, if thou canſt. — 
Alas, Sir, you have given me arguments 
in abundance, but you have not given me 
conviction ; and if your arguments pro- 
duce no conviction, they are worth no- 
thing to me. They are like counterfeit 
bank-bills; ſome of which are ſo dex- 
trouſly forged, that neither your eye nor 
mine canzdetect them; but yet a thouſand 


of 
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of them would go for nothing at the 
bank; and even the paper-maker would 
allow me more handſomely for a parcel of 
old rags. You need not give yourſelf the 
trouble to tell me, that I ought to be con- 
vinced ; I ought to be convinced only 
when I feel conviction; when I feel no 
conviction, I ought not to be convinced. 
It has been obſerved of ſome doctrines and 
reaſonings, that their extreme abſurdity 
prevents their admitting a rational confu- 
tation. What! am] to believe ſuch doc- 
trine? am I to be convinced by ſuch rea- 
ſoning ? Now, I never heard of any doc- 
trine more ſcandaloufly abſurd, than this 
of the non- exiſtence of matter. There is 
not a fiction in the Perſian tales that 1 
could not as eaſily believe; the ſillieſt con- 
ceit of the moſt contemptible ſuperſtition 
that ever diſgraced human nature, is not 
more ſhocking to common ſenſe, is not 
more repugnantzto every principle of hu- 
man belief. And muſt I admit this jar- 
gon for truth, becauſe I cannot confute 
the arguments of a man who is a more 
ſubtle diſputant than I? Does philoſophy 
require this of me? Then it muſt ſup- 
poſe, that truth is as variable s the fan- 


dies, 
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cies, the characters, and the intellectual 
abilities of men, and that there is no ſuch 
thing in nature as common ſenſe. 

But all this, I ſhall perhaps be told, is 
but childiſh cavil, and unphiloſophical de- 
clamation. What if, after all, this very 
doctrine be believed, and the ſophiſtry (as 
you call it) of BERKELEY be admitted as 
ſound reaſoning, and legitimate proof ? 
What then becomes of your common 
ſenſe, and your inſtinctive convictions ? — 
What then, do you aſk? Then indeed I 
muſt acknowledge che fact to be very ex- 
traordinary ; and I cannot help being in 
ſome pain about the conſequences, which 


out of vanity, or from a deſire of being in 
the faſhion, or in order to paſs for won- 
derfully wiſe, ſhall ſay, that BERKELE 's 
doctrine is true, while at the ſame time 
his belief is preciſely the ſame with mine, 
tis well; I leave him to enjoy the fruits 
of his hypocriſy, which will no doubt 
contribute mightily to his improvement 
n candour, happineſs, and wiſdom. If a 
mart profeſſing this doctrine act like other 
men in the common affairs of life, I 
vill not believe his profeſſion to be fin- 


CCTre, 


muſt be important and fatal. If a man, 
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cere. For this doctrine, by removing bo- 
dy out of the univerſe, makes a total 
change in the circumſtances of men ; and 
therefore, if it is not merely verbal, muſt 
produce a total change in their conduct. 
When a man 1s only turned out of his 
houſe, or ſtripped of his cloaths, or rob- 
bed of his money, he muſt change his be- 
haviour, and act differently from other 
men, who enjoy thoſe advantages. Per- 
ſuade a man that he 1s a beggar and a va- 
gabond, and you ſhall inſtantly ſee him 
change his manners. If your arguments a- 
gainſt the exiſtence of matter have ever 
carried conviction along with them, they 
muſt at the ſame time have produced a 
much more extraordinary change of con- 
duct; if they have produced no change 
of conduct, I inſiſt on it, they have ne- 
ver carried conviction along with them, 
whatever vehemence of proteſtation a man 
may uſe in avowing ſuch conviction. If 
you ſay, that though a man's underſtand- 
ing be convinced, there are certain 1n- 
ſtins in his nature which will not permit 
him to alter his conduct ; or, if he did, 
the reſt of the world would account him 2 
madman ; by the firſt apology, you ac- 

knowledge 
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knowledge the belief of the non- exiſtence 
of matter to be inconſiſtent with the laws 
of nature; by the ſecond, to be inconfiſt- 
ent with common ſenſe. 

But if a man be convinced, that matter 
hath no exiſtence, and believe this ſtrange 
tenet as ſteadily, and with as little diſtruſt, 
as I believe the contrary ; he will, I am a- 
fraid, have but little reaſon to applaud 
himſelf on this new acquiſition in ſcience ; 
he will ſoon find, it had been better for 
him to have reaſoned, and believed, and 
ated, like the reſt of the world. If he 
fall down a precipice, or be trampled un- 
der foot by horſes, it will avail him little, 
that he once had the honour to be a diſci- 
ple of BERKELEY, and to believe that 
thoſe dangerous objects are nothing but 
ideas in the mind. And yet, if ſuch a 
man be ſeen to avoid a precipice, or to 
get out of the way of a coach and ſix 
horſes at full ſpeed, he acts as inconſiſt- 
ently with his belief, as if he ran away 
from the picture of an angry man, even 
while he believed it to be a picture. Sup- 
poſing his life preſerved by the care of 
friends, or by the ſtrength of natural in- 
ſtinct urging him to act contrary to his 

Oo belief; 
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belief; yet will this belief coſt him dear. 
For if the plaineſt evidence, and fulleſt 
conviction, be certainly fallacious, I beg 
to be informed, what kind of evidence, 
and what degree of conviction, may rea- 
ſonably be depended on. If Nature be a 
Juggler by trade, is it for us, poor purblind 
reptiles, to attempt to penetrate the my- 
ſteries of her art, and take upon us to de- 
cide, when it is ſhe preſents a true, and 
when a falſe appearance! I will not ſay, 
however, that this man runs a greater riſk 
of univerſal ſcepticiſm, than of univerſal 


credulity. Either the one or the other, 


or both, muſt be his portion; and either 
the one or the other would be ſufficient 
to imbitter my whole life, and to diſqua- 
lify me for every duty of a rational crea- 
ture. He who can believe againſt com- 
mon ſenſe, againſt the cleareſt evidence, 
againſt the fulleſt conviction, in any one 
caſe, may do the ſame in any other ; con- 
ſequently he may become the dupe of eve- 
ry wrangler who 1s more acute than he; 
and then, if he is not entirely ſecluded 
from mankind, his liberty, virtue, and 
happineſs, are gone for ever. Indeed a 


chearful temper, ſtrong habits of virtue, 
and 
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and the company of the wiſe and good, 
may ſtill ſave him from perdition, if he 
have no temptations nor difficulties to en- 
counter. But it is the end of every uſeful 
art to teach us to ſurmount difficulties, not 
to diſqualify us for attempting them. 
Men have been known to live many years 
in a warm chamber, after they were be- 
come too delicate to bear the open air: but 
who will ſay, that ſuch a habit of body is 
deſirable ? what phyſician will recommend 
to the healthy ſuch a regimen as would 
produce it? 

But that I may no longer PIO what 
I maintain to be impoſſible, that mankind 
in general, or even one rational being, 
could, by force of argument, be convin- 
ced that this abſurd doctrine is true;: — 
what if all men were in one inſtant depri- 
ved of their underſtanding by almighty 
power, and made to believe, that matter 
hath no exiſtence but as an idea in the 
mind, all other earthly things remaining 
as they are? Doubtleſs this cataſtrophe 
would, according to our meta phyſicians, 
throw a wonderful light on all the parts 
of knowledge. I pretend not even to gueſs 
at the number, extent, or quality, of aſto- 


Wy: niſhing 
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niſhing diſcoveries that would then ſtart 
forth into view. Burt of this I am certain, 
that in leſs than a month after, there could 
not, without another miracle, be one hu- 
man creature alive on the face of the 
earth. | 

BERKELEY foreſaw, and has done what 
he could to obviate, ſome of theſe objec- 
tions. There are two points which he has 
taken great pains to prove. The firſt is, 
That his ſyſtem differs not from the be- 
lief of the reſt of mankind ; the ſecond, 
That our conduct cannot be in the leaſt 
affected by our diſbelief of the exiſtence of 
a material world. 

1. As to the firſt, it is certainly falſe. 
Mr Hume himſelf ſeems willing to give it 
up. I have known many who could not 
anſwer BERKELEY s arguments; I never 

knew one who believed his doctrine. 1 
have mentioned it to ſome who were un- 
acquainted with philoſophy, and therefore 
could not be ſuppoſed to have any bias in 
favour of either ſyſtem ; they all treated it I 


as moſt contemptible jargon, and what no 4 
man in his ſenſes ever did or could believe. 2 
I have carefully attended to the effects pro- gue 
duced by it upon my own mind; it ap- in 


pears 
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pears to me at this moment, as when I firſt 
heard it, incredible and incomprehenſible. 
| fay incomprehenſible : for though, by 
reading it over and over, I have got a ſet 
of phraſes and arguments by heart, which 
would enable me, if I were ſo diſpoſed, to 
talk, and argue, and write, about it and 
about it;” yet, when I lay ſyſtems and 
ſyllogiſms afide, when I enter on any part 


matter to the unbiaſſed decifion of my 
own mind, I plamaly ſee, that I had no 
diſtin meaning to my words when I ſaid, 
that the material world hath no exiſtence 
but in the mind that perceives it. In a 
word, if this author had aſſerted, that I 
and all mankind acknowledge and believe 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment to be a 
true hiſtory, I could not have had any 
better reaſon for contradicting that aſſer- 


* That BERKELEY's principles, in re- 
* gard to the exiſtence of matter, differ 
* not from the belief of the reſt of man- 
« kin d.“ | 52 7 1 

2. In behalf of the ſecond point, he ar- 
gues, That nothing gives us an intereſt 
in the material world, except the feel- 

* 1Ngs 


of the buſineſs of life, or when I refer the 


tion, than I have for contradicting this, 
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* ings pleaſant or painful which accom- 
* pany our perceptions ; that theſe percep- 
* tions are the ſame, whether we believe 
the material world to exiſt or not to ex- 
* 1ſt; conſequently that our pleaſant or 
painful feelings are alſo the ſame; and 
therefore that our conduct, which de- 
* pends on our feelings and perceptions, 
muſt be the ſame, whether we believe 
© or diſbelieve the exiſtence of matter.” 
But if it be certain, that by the law of 
our nature we are unavoidably determined 
to believe that matter exiſts, and to act up- 
on this belief, (and nothing, I think, can 
be more certain), how can it be imagined, 
that a.contrary belief would produce no 
alteration in our conduct and ſentiments! 
Surely the laws of nature are nor ſuch 
trifles, as that it ſhould be a matter of 
perfect indifference, whether we act and 
think agreeably to them or not? I believe 
that matter exiſts ; —I muſt believe that 
matter exiſts ; I muſt continually act up- 
on this belief; ſuch is the law of my con- 
ſtirution. Suppoſe my conſtitution chan- 
ged in this reſpect, all other things re- 
maining as they are; — would there then 
be no change in my ſentiments and con- 
| | duct: 
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duct? If there would not, then is this 
law of nature, in the firſt place, uſeleſs, 
becauſe men could do as well without it; 
ſecondly, inconvenient; becauſe its end is 
to keep us ignorant of the truth; and, 
thirdly, abſurd, becauſe inſufficient for 
anſwering its end, the Biſhop of Cloyne, 
and others, having, it feems, diſcovered 


the truth in ſpite of it. Is this according 


to the uſual economy of Nature? Does 
this language become her ſervants and in- 
terpreters? Is it poſlthle to deviſe any 
ſentiments or maxims more ſubverſive of 
truth, and more repugnant to the ſpirit of 
true philoſophy? _ 
Further: All external objects have ſome 
qualities in common; but. between an ax- 
ternal object and an idea, or thought of the 
mind, there is not, there cannot poffibly 
be, any reſemblance. A grain of ſand, 
and the globe of the earth; a burning coal, 
and a lump of ice; a drop of ink, and a 
ſheer of white paper, reſemble each other, 
in being extended, ſolid, figured, colour- 
ed, and diviſible; but a thought or idea 
hath no extenſion, ſolidity, figure, colour, 
nor diviſibility: ſo that no two external 
objects e can be ſo unlike, as an external 
object 
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object * * ohiloſophers call) the i- 
dea of! it. Now we are taught by BERRE- 
LEY, that external objects (that is, the 


things we take for external objects are 


nothing but ideas in our minds; in other 
words, that they are in every reſpect dit- 
ferent from what they appear to be. This 
candle, it Teems, hath not one of thoſe 
qualities it, appears, to have: it is not 
white, nor luminous, nor round, nor di- 
viſible, nor extended; for to an idea of 
the mind, not one of thoſe qualities can 
poſſibly belong. How then ſhall 1 know 
what it really is? From what it ſeems to 
be, I can conclude nothing ; no more than 

a blind man, by handling a bit of black 
wax, Can Judge of the colour of ſnow, or 
the viſible appearance of the ſtarry hea- 
vens. The candle may be a lump of i ice, 
an Egyptian pyramid, a mad dog, or no- 
thing at all; it may be the wo of Ma- 


dagaſcar, Saturn' 8 ring, 75 0 the Pleia- 

des, for any thin ng 1 know, or can e ever 

know to the contrary, except you allow 
me to judge, of its nature. from i its appear- 
ance; which, howeyer, I cannot reaſon- 
ably do, if i its appearance and nature are 
in every reſpect ſo different and unlike a5 


not 
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not to have one ſingle quality in common. 
I muſt therefore believe it to be, what it 
appears to be, a real, corporeal, external 
object, and ſo reject BERKELEY's ſyſtem; 
or [ never can, with any ſhadow of rea- 
ſon, believe any thing whatſoever con- 
cerning it. Will it yet be ſaid, that the 
belief of this ſyſtem cannot in the leaſt af- 
fect our ſentiments and conduct? With e- 
qual truth may it be ſaid, that Newton's 
conduct and ſentiments would not have 
been in the leaſt affected by his being meta- 
morphoſed into an idiot, or a pillar of ſalt. 

Some readers may perhaps be diſ- 
fatisfied with this reaſoning, on ac- 
count of the ambiguity of the words ex- 
ternal object and idea; which, however, 
the Immaterialiſts have not as yet ful- 
ly explained. Others may think, that 
| muſt have miſunderſtood the author; 
for that he was too acute a logician to 
leave his ſyſtem expoſed to objections ſo 
decifive, and ſo obvious. To gratify ſuch 
readers, I will not infiſt on theſe objec- 
tions. That I may have miſunderſtood the 
author's doctrine, is not only poſſible, but 
highly probable; z nay, I have reaſon to 


* that it was not perfectly underſtood 
P Pp even 
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even by himſelf. For did not BERKELEY 
write his Principles of Human Knowledge, 
with this expreſs view, (which does him 
great honour), to baniſh: ſcepticiſm both 
from ſcience and from religion? Was he 
not ſanguine in his expectations of ſuc- 
ceſs? Hath not the event proved, that he 
was egregiouſly miſtaken ? For is it not 
evident, from the uſe to which later au- 
thors have applied it, that his ſvſtem leads 
directly to atheiſm and univerſal ſcepti- 
ciſm? And if a machine diſappoint its 
inventor ſo far as to produce effects con- 
trary to thoſe he wiſhed, intended, and 
expected; may we not, without breach of 
charity, conclude, that he did not perfed- 
ly underſtand his plan? At any rate, it 
appears from this fact, chat our author did 
not foreſee all the objections to which his 
theory is liable. He did not foreſee, that 
ir might be made the foundation of 3 
ſceptical ſyſtem : if he had, We know he 
would haye, renounged,, nh with, Abbe 
F e 0 goutzon aww e 
This one obje&tion, lichftire. fin which 
I think I cannot be miſtaken), will fully 
anſwer my preſent purpoſe: Our authors 
doctrine is contrary to common belief, and 
leads 
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leads to univerſal ſcepticiſm. Suppoſe it, 
then, univerſally and ferioufly adopted; 
ſuppoſe all men diveſted of all belief, 
and: conſequently of all principle; would 
not the diſſolution of ſociety, and the de- 
ſtruction of mankind, neceflarily. enſue? 
Still I ſhall be told, chat BERKELE 
was a good man, and that his principles 
did him no hurt. I allow it; he was in- 
deedd a moſt excellent perſon; none can 
revere his memory more than IJ. But does 
it appear, that he ever acted according to 
his principles, or that he thoroughly un- 
derſtood them? Does it appear, that, if 
he had put them in practice, no hurt 
would; have enſued to himſelf , or to ſo- 
ciety;?: Does it appear, that he was a 
meer a friend to ſcepticiſm ? Does 
Aide, BY 2notf3Srds | WC. « 


Let it not be pret'nded. chat a man may diſbelieve 
—— —— Bs inconvenience. Pyrrho (as 


e reach in Njogenes. Laeytius) proſeſſed to diſbelieve his 


bay and to be in no . fees from any of the ob 


ed them. de appearance of a precipice 

or wild beaſt was nothing to Pyrrho; at leaſt he ſaid ſo: 
he knew they were nothipg at 

420 Ea 1 r 50 what hes ſeemed to be. 
Suppold him. to have been in earneſt; and ſuppoſe. his 
keepers to have in carnek | adopted the ſame principles ; ; 
yoald x not their limbs and lives have been in as great 
120 2 p 2 danger, 
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it appear, that men may adopt his prin- 
ciples without danger of becoming ſcep- 
tics? The contrary of all this appears 
with uncontrovertible evidence. 
Surely pride was not made for man. 
The moſt exalted genius may find in him - 
ſelf many affecting memorials of human 
frailty, and ſuch as often render him an 
object of compaſſion to thoſe who in vir- 
tue and underſtanding are far inferior. I 
pity BERKELEY's weakneſs in patroniſing 
an abſurd, and dangerous theory; I doubt 
not but it hath overcaſt many of his days 
with a gloom, which neither the approba- 
tion of his conſcience, nor the natural ſe- 
renity of his temper, could entirely diſſi- 
pate. And though I were to believe, that 
he was intoxicated with this theory, and 
rejoiced in it; yet ſtill I ſhould pity the 
intoxication as a weakneſs; for candour 
will not permit me to give it a harſher 
name; as I ſee in his other writings; and 
know by the teſtimony of his contempo- 


; | 21091 30% AI an te 10h00 - 
danger, as the limbs and life of 2, blind 2 deaf man 
wandering by himſelf in a ſolitary place, with his hands 
tied behind his back? I would as ſoon ſay, that our 
fenſes are uſeleſs faculties, as that we might diſbelieve 
them without danger of inconvenience. 
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raries, particularly Pope and Swift, that 
he was 4 friend to ne, nee 
nature. 


harmleſs, merely becauſe it hath not been 
able to corrupt the heart of a good man. 
Nor, becauſe a few ſceptics have not au- 


effects of a general ſcepticiſm would be 
dreadful and fatal. We muſt therefore, 
notwithſtanding our reverence for the cha- 
racter of BERKELEY, be permitted to af- 
firm, what we have ſufficiently proved, 
that his doctrine is ſubverſive of man's 
moſt im portant intereſts, as a moral, in- 
telligent, and percipient being. | 

After all, though I were to grant, that 
the diſbelief of - the exiſtence of matter 


could not produee any conſiderable change 
in our principles of action and reaſoning, 


the reader will find in the ſequel “, that 


the point I have chiefly in view would not 


be much. affected even. by that conceſſion. 


* 181 13 1 
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We muſt not e a falle dodtrine 


thority to render ſcience  contemptible, 
nor power to overturn ſociety, muſt we 
ſuppaſe, that therefore 'ſcepticiſm is not 
dangerous to ſcience or mankind. The 
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I ſay not this, as being diffident or ſcep- 
tical in regard to what I have advanced 
on the preſent ſubject. Doctrines which 
I do not believe, I will never recommend 
to. others. I am abſolutely certain, that to 
me the belief of BERBKELEY's ſyſtem 
would be attended with the | moſt fatal 
conſequences; and that it would be equal | 
ly dangerous to the reſt of mankind, I can- 
not doubt, ſo. long as I believe their nature 
and mine to be the ſame. 

Though it be abſurd. to attempt a proof 
of what is ſelf-evident, it is manly and 
meritorious to confute the objections that 
ſophiſtry may urge againſt it. This, wih 
reſpect to the ſubject in queſtion, hath been 
done, in a deciſive and maſterly manner, 
by the learned and ſagacious Dr, Reid *; 
who proves, that the reaſonings of BERKS: 
LEY, and others, concerning primary, and 
ſecondary qualities, oe all their ſtrength 
to the ambiguity of Words. I have, pro- 
ved, that, though this fundamental error 
had never been detected, the philoſophy 
of BERKELEY is in its o⁷¹n gature abr 


Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principle of 
Common Senſe, 


ET fird 
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ſurd; becauſe it ſuppoſeth the original 
principles of common ſenſe controvertible 
and fallacious: a ſuppoſition repugnant to 
the genius of true philoſophy; and which 
leads to univerſal credulity, or univerſal 
ſcepticiſm ; and conſequently to the fub- 
verſion of knowledge and virtue, and the 
extermination of the human ſpecies. 

It is proper, before we proceed to the next 
inſtance, to make a remark or two on what 
hath been ſaid. 

1. Here we have an inftance of a doc- 
trite advanced by ſome philoſophers, in di- 
rect contradiction to the general belief of 
all men in all ages. 

2. The reaſoning by which it is ſup- 
ported, though long accounted unanſwer- 
able, did never produce a ſerious and ſtea- 
dy conviction. Common fenſe ſtill decla- 
red the doctrine to be falſe : we were ſor- 
ry to find the powers of human reaſon ſo 
limited, as not to afford a logical confu- 
tation of it; ve were convinced it merit- 
ed confutation, and flattered ourſelves, 
that one time or other it would be con- 
futed. 

3. The real and general belief of this 
doctr ine would be attended with fatal con- 
| | ſequences 
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ſequences to ſcience, and to human na- 
ture: for this is a doctrine according to 
which a man could not act nor reaſon in 
the common affairs of life, without incur- 
ring the charge of inſanity or folly, and 
involving n. in diſtreſs and po 
dition, 

4. An ingenious man, aint a ſenſe of 
the bad tendency of this doctrine, applies 


himſelf to examine the principles on which c 

it is founded; diſcovers them to be erro- t 

neous; and proves, to the full conviction t 

of all competent judges, that from be- V 

ginning to end it is all a myſtery of falſe- th 

hood, ariſing from the uſe of ambiguous th 

expreſſions, and from the gratuitous ad- | 

miſſion of principles which never could ar 

have been admitted if they had been tho- fid 
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diſcourſe, by ſhowing the danger of car- 
rying 
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rying any inveſtigation beyond the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, is no other than 
the celebrated queſtion concerning liberty 
and neceſſity: a queſtion on which many 
things have been ſaid, and ſome things, I 
preſume, to little purpoſe... To enter into 
all the particulars of this controverſy, would 
be foreign to my . preſent deſign; and I 
would not wiſh to add to a diſpute alrea- 
dy too bulky; My intention is, to treat 
the doctrine of neceſſity as I treated that of 
the non · exiſtence of matter; by inquiring, 
whether the one be not, as well as the o- 
cher, contrary to common ſenſe, and 
therefore abſurd. if 

1. That certain intentions and actions 


are in themſelves, and previous to all con- 


ſideration of their conſequences, good, 
laudable, and meritorious; and that other 
actions and intentions are bad, blameable, 
and worthy of puniſhment, —hath been felt 
and acknowledged by all reaſonable crea- 
tures in all ages and nations. We need 
not wonder at the univerſality of this ſen- 
timent: it is as natural to the human con- 
ſtitution, as the faculties. of hearing, ſee- 
ing, and nr, it is as clear, unequi- 
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vocal, and affecting, as any intimation 
from any ſenſe external or internal, 

2. That we cannot do ſome things, but 
have it in our power to do others, is what 
no man in his ſenſes wilk heſitate to affirm, 
I can take up my ſtaff from the ground, 
but I cannot lift a ſtone of a thouſand 
weight. On a large common, I may walk 


' ſouthward or northward, eaſtward or weſt- 


ward ; but I cannot aſcend to the clouds, 
nor ſink downward to the centre of the 
earth. Juſt now I have power to. think of 
an abſent friend, of the peak of Teneriffe, 
of a paſlage in Homer, or of the death of 
Charles I. When a man aſks me a que- 
ſtion, I have it in my power to anſwer or 
be filent, to anſwer ſoftly or roughly, in 
terms of reſpect or in terms of contempt. 
Frequent temptations to vice fall in my 
way; I may yield or I may refiſt: if I re- 
fiſt, I applaud myſelf, becauſe I am con- 
ſcious it was in my power to do otherwiſe; 
if I yield, I am filled with thame and re- 
morſe, for having neglected to do what | 
might have done, and ought to have done. 
My liberty in theſe inſtances I cannot 
prove by argument; but there 1s not 2 
| truth 
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truth in geometry of which J am more 
certain. 

ls not this doctrine ſufficiently obvious? 
Muſt I quote Epictetus, or any other an- 
cient author, to prove that men were of 
the ſame opinion in former times? No 
idea oceurs more frequently in my read- 
ing and converſation, than that of power 
or agency; and I think I underſtand my 
own meaning as well when I ſpeak of 
it, as when I ſpeak of any thing elle. 
But this idea has had the misfortune to 
come under the examination of Mr HuME, 
who, according to cuſtom, has found 
means ſo to darken and disfigure it, that, 
till we have cleared it of his miſrepreſenta- 
tions, we cannot proceed any further in 
the preſent ſubject. And we are the more 
inclined to digreſs on this occaſion, that 
he has made his theory of power the 
ground of ſome atheiſtical inferences, 
which we would not ſcruple at any time 
to ſtep out of our way to overturn. Per- 
haps, theſe frequent digreſſions are offen- 
ſive to the reader: they are equally ſo to 
the writer. To remove rubbiſh is neither 
an elegant nor a pleaſant work, though 
often neceſſary. It is peculiarly neceſſary 
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in the philoſophy of human nature. The 
road to moral truth has been left in ſuch 
a plight by ſome modern projectors, that 
a man of honeſty and plain ſenſe mult ei- 
ther, with great labour, and loſs of time, 
delve his way through, or be ſwallowed 
up in a quagmire. The metaphyſician ad- 
vances more expeditiouſly. His levity, 
perhaps, enables him, like Camilla in Vir- 
gil, to ſkim along the ſurface without 
ſinking; or, perhaps, the extreme ſubtle- 
ty of his genius can, like Satan in Paradiſe 
Loſt, penetrate this chaos, without being 
much incumbered or retarded in his pro- 
greſs. But men of ordinary talents have 
not thoſe advantages, and muſt therefore 
be allowed to flounce along, though with 
no very graceful — the beſt Fu 
they can. 6 ol uy 

All ideas, according to Mr HuME's fun 
damental hypotheſis, are oopied from and 
repreſent impreſſions: But we have ne- 
ver any impreſſion that contains any 
power or efficacy: We never, therefore, 
have any idea of power 5. In proof of 
the minor propoſition of this ſyllogiſm, he 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 282. 


remarks, 
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remarks, That when we think we per- 
ceive our mind acting on matter, or 
one piece of matter acting upon ano- 
ther, we do in fact perceive only two 
objects or events contiguous and ſucceſ- 
« five; the ſecond of which is always found 
in experience to follow the firſt; but 
* that we never perceive, either by exter- 
nal ſenſe, or by conſciouſneſs, that 
„power, energy, or efficacy, which con- 
* nes the one event with the other. By 
* obſerving that the two events do always 
* accompany each other, the imagination 
© acquires a habit of going readily from 
the firſt to the ſecond, and from the ſe- 
* cond: to the firſt; and hence we are led 
to conceive a kind of neceſſary connec- 
tion between them. But in fact there 
is neither neceſſity nor power in the ob- 
* jets We conſider, but only in the mind 
that conſiders them; and even in the 
mind, this power or neceſſity is nothing 
but a determination of the fancy, acqui- 
red iby habit, to paſs from the idea of 
an object to that of its uſual attend- 
"ant . 80 that what we call the effi- 
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cacy of a cauſe to produce an eſſect, is 
neither in the cauſe nor in the effect, but 
only in the imagination, which hath con- 
tracted a habit of paſſing from the object 
called the cauſe, to the object called the ef. 
fect, and thus aſſociating them together. 
Has the fire a power to melt lead? No; 
but the fancy is determined by habit to 
paſs from the idea of fire to that of melted 
lead, on account of our having always 
perceived them contiguous and ſucceſſive; 
— and this is the whole matter. Have! 
a power to move my arm? No; the vol: 
tion which precedes rhe niotion of my 
arm has no connection with that motion; 
but the motion having been always ob- 
ſerved to follow the volition, comes to be 
aſſociated with it in the fancy; and what 
we call the power, or neceſſary connection, 
has nothing to do, either with the volition 
or with the motion, but is merely a deter- 
mination of my fancy, or your fancy, ot 
any body's fancy, to aſſociate the idea ot 
impreſſion of my volition with the imprel 
fion or idea of the motion of my arm.— 
I am ſorry I cannot expreſs myſelf more 
clearly; but I ſhould not do juſtice to my ren 
author, if I did not imitate his obſcurit j bach 

38 on 
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on the preſent occaſion: plain words will 
never do, when one has an unintelligible 
doctrine to ſupport. 

What ſhall we ſay to this collection of 
ſtrange phraſes? or what name ſhall we 
give it? Shall we call it a moſt ingenious 
diſcoyery, illuſtrated by a moſt ingenious 
argument? This would be compliment- 
ing the author at a very great expence; 
for this would imply, not only that Mr 
Honk is the wiſeſt of mortal men, but 
alſo that he is the only individual of chat 
ſpecies of animals who is not a fool, Cer- 
tain it is, that all men have in all ages 
talked, and argued, and acted, from a 
perſuaſion that they had a, very diſtin 
notion of power. If our author can prove, 
that they had no ſuch notion, he can alſo 
prove, that all human diſcourſe is non- 
ſenſe, all human actions abſurdity, and 
al human compoſitions (his. own not ex- 
cepted) w 'ords without meaning, The 
boldneſs of this theory will, however, paſs 


1 
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I have nothing more to ſay. Others will 
admire this doctrine, becauſe the words 
by which the author means to illuſtrate 
and prove it, if printed on a good paper 
and with an elegant type, would of them- 
ſelves make a pretty ſizable volume. lt 
were pity to deprive theſe people of the 
pleaſure of admiring; otherwiſe I might 
tell them, that nothing is more eaſy than 
this method of compoſition ; for that J 
would undertake, at a very ſhort warn- 
ing, (if it could be done innocently, and 
without prejudice to my health), to write 
as many pages, with equal appearance of 
reaſon and argument, and with equal ad- 
vantage to philoſophy and mankind, in 
vindication of any given abſurdity; pro- 
vided only it be expreſſed in words of Cc 
which one at leaſt 1s ambiguous. 
In truth, I am fo little diſpoſed to ad- 
mire this extraordinary paradox, that no- arg 
thing could make me believe its author to thi 
have been in earneſt, if I had not found ag 
him drawing inferences from it too {c- 
rious to be jeſted with by any perſon who 
is not abſolutely diſtracted. It is one of 5:4; 
Mr HuuzE's maxims, That we can never 

have reaſon to believe, that any object, o 

| quality 
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quality of an object, exiſts, of which we 
cannot form an idea *. But, according 
to. this aſtoniſhing theory of power and 
cauſation, we have no idea of power, nor of 
any being endowed with any power, 
MUCH LEss of one endowed with infinite 
power . The inference is what I 
do not chuſe to commit to paper. But our 
elegant author is not ſo ſuperſtitious. He 
often puts his readers in mind, that this 
inference, or ſomething very like it, is 
deducible from his doctrine 4: for which, 
no doubt, every friend to truth, virtue, 
and human nature, is infinitely obliged to 
een e 

But hat do you ſay in oppoſition to 
my theory! You affect to treat it with a 
contempt which hardly becomes you, and 
which my philoſophy has not met with 
from your betters: pray let us hear your 
Ru ATT nd do you, Sir, really 
think it incumbent on, me to prove by 
argument, that 2 and all other men, have 


*'' Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p./302. 


1 Sohle readtth will imile, perhaps; ar the phraſeology 
of this ſentence; but I quote the author's own words, 
dee Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. Pp. 432. 

oY Ibid. p. 284. 291. 306. 431. &c, 
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a notion of power; and that the efficacy 
of a cauſe (of fire, for inſtance, to melt 
lead) is in the fire, and not in my mind? 
Would you think it incumbent on me to 
confute you with arguments, if you were 
pleaſed to affirm, that all men have tails 
and cloven feet; and that it was I who 
produced the earthquake that deſtroyed 
Liſbon, the plague that depopulates Con- 
ſtantinople, the heat that ſcorches the 
wilds of Africa, and the cold that freezes 
the Hyperborean ocean? Truly, Sir, I 
have not the face to undertake a direct 
confutation of what I do not underſtand; 
and I am ſo far from comprehending this 
part of your ſyſtem, that I will venture to 
pronounce it perfectly unintelligible. 1 
know there are ſome who ſay they under- 
ſtand it; but I alſo know, that there are 
ſome who ſpeak, and read, and write too, 
with very little expence of thought. 
Theſe are all but evaſions, you exclaim; 
and inſiſt on my coming to the point. Ne: 
ver fear, Sir; J am too deeply intereſted 
in ſome of the conſequences of this theory 
of yours, to put you off with evaſions. 
To come therefore to the point, I ſhall firſt 
ſtate your doctrine in your own words, 
| that 
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that there may be no riſk of miſrepreſen- 
tation; and then, if I ſhould not be able 
directly to prove it falſe, (for the reaſon 
already given), I ſhall demonſtrate, indi- 
rectly at leaſt, or by the apagogical me- 
thod, that it is not, and cannot poſſibly 
be true. As the neceſlity,” ſays Mr 
Hume, © which makes two times two e- 
* qual to four, or three angles of a triangle 
* equal to two right ones, lies only in the 
act of the underſtanding by which we 
* conſider and compare theſe ideas“; in 
like manner, the neceſſity or power which 
* unites cauſes and effects, lies in the 
* determination of the mind to paſs from 
the one to the other. The efficacy, or 
* energy, of cauſes, is neither placed in 
the cauſes themſelves, nor in the Deity, 
* nor in the concurrence of theſe two prin- 
* ciples; but belongs entirely to the ſoul, 
*which conſiders the union of two or 
more objects in all paſt inſtances. Ir is 


* What ! is it my underſtanding that makes two and 
two equal to four! Was it not ſo before I was born, and 
would it not be ſo though all intelligence were to ceaſe 
throughout the univerſe !— Burt it is idle to ſpend time 
in confuting what every child who has learned the very 
firſt elements of ſcience, knows to be abſurd, 
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* here that the real power of cauſes is 
* placed, along with their connection and 

* neceſſity *. 

To find that his principles lead to a- 
theiſm, would ſtagger an ordinary philo- 
fopher, and make him ſuſpect his funda- 
mental hypotheſis, and all his ſubſequent 
reaſonings. But the author juſt now quo- 
ted is not ſtaggered by. conſiderations of 


this kind. On the contrary, he is fo in- 


toxicated with his diſcovery, that, how- 
ever ſceptical in other points, he ſeems 
willing to admit this as one certain con- 
cluſion . | 

If 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 291. 


+ Speaking of it in another place he ſays, A conclu- 
© fion which is ſomewhat extraordinary, but which 
& ſeems founded on ſufficient evidence. Nor will its evi- 
*« dence be weakened by any general diffidence of the un- 
*« derſtanding, or ſceptical ſuſpicion,” concerning every 
** concluſion which is new and extraordinary. No con- 
*cluſions can be more agreeable to ſcepticiſm, than ſuch 
as make diſcoveries concerning the weakneſs and nar- 
row limits of human reaſon and capacity.” 

Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 87. edit. 1767. 


I know not what diſcoveries this concluſion may lead 
others to make concerning our author's reaſon and capa- 
city ; but I have ground to think, that the diſcoveries 
made by himſelf on the occaſion, have not improved his 

modeſty 
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If a man can reconcile himſelf to a- 
theiſm, which is the greateſt of all abſur- 
dities, I fear I ſhall hardly put him out 
of conceit with his doctrine, when I ſhow 
him, that other leſs enormous abſurdi- 
ties are implied in it. We may make the 
trial however. Gentlemen are ſometimes 
pleaſed to entertain unaccountable preju- 
dices againſt their Maker; who yet, in o- 
ther matters, where neither faſhion nor 
hypotheſis interfere, condeſcend to ac- 
knowledge, that the old diſtinction be- 
tween truth and falſehood is not altoge- 
ther without foundation. 

On the ſuppoſition, that we have no i- 
dea of power or energy, and that the pre- 
ceding theory of cauſation is juſt, our au- 
thor gives the following definition of a 
cauſe ; which ſeems to be fairly enough de- 
duced from his theory, and which he ſays 
is the beſt that he can give. A cauſe is 
"an object precedent and contiguous to 


modeſty to any extraordinary pitch ; otherwiſe he would 
not have aſſerted, with ſo much confidence, what he ac- 
knowledges to be a meft violent paradox, and what is in- 
leed conttary to the experience and conviction of every 
perſon of common ſenſe, See Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture, vol, 1. p. 291. 299. | 


* another, 
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another, and ſo united with it, that the 
idea of the one determines the mind to 
* form the idea of the other, and the im- 
* preſſion of the one to form a more live- 
« ly idea of the other “.“ There are now 
in my view two contiguous houſes, one of 
which was built laſt ſummer, and the o- 
ther two years ago. By ſeeing them con- 
ſtantly together for many months, I find, 
that the idea of the one determines my 
mind to form the idea of the other, and 
the impreſſion of the one to form a more 
lively idea of the other. So that, accor- 
ding to our author's definition, the one 
houſe is the cauſe, and the other the ef- 
fect! — Again, day and night have al- 
ways been contiguous and ſucceſſive; the 
imagination naturally runs from the idea 
or impreſſion of the one to the idea of the 
other: conſequently, according to the 
ſame profound theory and definition, ei- 
ther day is the cauſe of night, or night 
the cauſe of day, juſt as we conſider the 
one or the other to have been originally 
prior in time ; that is, in other words, 


light is either the cauſe or the effect of BF * vi, 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 298. 


darkneſs; 
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darkneſs; and its being the one or the o- 
ther, depends entirely on my imagination ! 
Let thoſe admire this diſcovery who un- 
derſtand it. 

Cauſation implies more than priority 
and contiguity of the cauſe to the effect. 
This relation cannot be conceived at all, 
without a ſuppoſition of power or energy 
in the cauſe *®. Let the reader recollect 
two things that ſtand related as cauſe and 
eftet; let him contemplate them with a 
view to this relation; then let him con- 
ceive the cauſe diveſted of all power, and 
he muſt at the ſame inſtant conceive, that 
it is a cauſe no longer: for a cauſe diveſt- 
ed of power, is diveſted of that by which 
it is a cauſe, If a man, after examining 
his notion of cauſation in this manner, is 
conſcious that he hath an idea of power, 
then I ſay he hath that idea. If all men, 
in all ages, have uſed the word power, or 
ſomething ſynonymous to it, and if all 
men know what they mean when they 
ſpeak of power, I maintain, that all men 


* Non fic cauſa intelligi debet, ut quod cuique ante- 
cedat id ei cauſa fit, fed quod cuique effcienter antecedat. 
Cicero, De Fate, cap. 15. 


have 
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have a notion, conception, or idea of power, 
in whatever way they came by it: and] 
alſo maintain, that no true philoſopher e- 
ver denied the exiſtence or reality of any 
thing, merely becauſe he could not give 
an account of its origin, or becauſe the o- 
pinion commonly received concerning its 
origin did not happen to quadrate with his 
ſyſtem. | 

When Mr Hume ſays, that the effica- 
cy or energy of cauſes 1s not placed in the 
cauſes themſelves, he ſays neither leſs nor 
more than this, that what is eſſential to a 


cauſe is not in a cauſe ; or, in other words, 
— that a cauſe is not a cauſe, — Are there 
any perſons who, upon the authority of t 
this theoriſt, have raſhly adopted atheiſti- g 
cal principles? I know there are ſuch. ti 
Ye blinded followers of a blind guide, ye I. 
dupes of unmeaning words and incom- th 
prehenſible arguments, behold on what a WWF in; 
champion ye have placed your confidence: the 
All the comfort I can give you is, that if wh 
it be poſlible for the ſame thing at the ſame Wl fe 
time to be and not to be, you may poilibly 8M uni 
be in the right. ed; 


It follows from what hath been ſaich ab! 


that we cannot admit this theory of my 
an 
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and cauſation, without admitting, at the 
ſame time, the groſſeſt and moſt impious 
abſurdities. Is this a ſufficient confuta- 
tion of it? I think it is. If any perſon 
think otherwiſe, I take a ſhorter method, 
and utterly - deny all the premiſes from 
which this ſtrange concluſion is ſuppoſed 
to reſult, I deny the doctrine of impreſ- 
lions and ideas, as the author has explain- 
ed it; nay, I have already affirmed, and 
proved, it to be not only falſe, but incom- 
prehenſible. And I maintain, that though 
it could be ſhown, that all ſimple ideas 
are derived from impreſſions or intima- 
tions of ſenſe, it is true notwithſtanding, 
that all men have an idea of power. They 
get it by experience, that is, by intima- 
tions of ſenſe, both external and internal. 
Their mind acting upon their body gives 
them that notion or idea; their body act- 
ing on other bodies, and acted on by o- 
ther bodies, gives them the ſame idea; 
which is alſo ſuggeſted by all the ef- 
fects and changes they ſee produced in the 
univerſe, ... So thoroughly are we acquaint- 
ed with it, that we can, in caſes innume- 
rable, calculate, with mathematical preci- 
8 1 ſion, 
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ſion, the degree of power neceſſary to pro- 
duce a given effect. 

repeat therefore, notwithſtanding all 
our author hath ſaid, or can ſay, to the 
contrary, that ſome things are in our 
power, and others are not; and that we 
perfectly underſtand our own meaning 
when we ſay ſo. — That the reader may 
not loſe any chain in our reaſoning, he will 
pleaſe to look back to the ſecond and third 
paragraphs of this ſection. 

3. By attcnding to my own feelings, 
and to the evidence given by other men of 
theirs, I am ſenſible, that I deſerve reward 
or puniſhment for thoſe actions only which 
are in my own power, I am no more ac- 
countable for the evil which I can neither 
prevent nor remedy, than for the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, or the plagues of Egypt; and 
for the good which happens by my means, 
but againſt my will, I no more deſerve re- 
ward or praiſe, than if I were a piece of 
inanimate matter. 

This is the doctrine of common ſenſe; 
and it hath in all ages been ſupported by 
ſome of the moſt powerful principles of 
our nature; by principles which, in the 
common affairs of life, no man dares ey 

pole 
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poſe equivocal or fallacious. A man may 
as well tell me, that I am blind, or deaf, 
or that I feel no heat when I approach the 
fire, as that I have not a narural ſentiment 
diſpoſing me to blame intentional injury, 
and to praiſe intentional beneficence; and 
which makes me feel and be conſcious, 
that the evil I am compelled to do is not 
criminal, and the good I perform againſt 
my will is not meritorious. That other 
men are conſcious of the ſame ſentiment, 

I know with as much certainty as I can 
know any thing of what paſles in the 
minds of other men; for I have daily and 

| hourly opportunities of making obſerva- 
tions in regard to this very point. The 

j greateſt part of converſation turns upon 
the morality of human actions; and I ne- 
ver yet heard any perſon ſeriouſly blamed 
or applauded, by a reaſonable creature, 
for an action in the performance of which 
he was not conſidered as a free agent *. 


The 


* Si omnia fato fiunt, omnia fiunt cauſa antecedente ; 
et, ſi appetitus, illa etiam quæ appetitum ſequuntur : er- 
go, etiam aſſenſiones. At fi cauſa appetitus non eſt ſita 
in nobis, ne ipſe quidem appetitus eſt in noſtra poteſtate. 
Quad ſi ita eſt, ne illa quidem quz appetitu efficiuntur 
S {2 ſunt 
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The moſt rigid Predeſtinarians ſuppoſe 


freedom of will to be in one way or other 
conſiſtent with eternal and unconditional 
decrees : if they cannot explain in what 
way, — they call it a myſtery ; it ſurpaſſes 
their underſtanding : but it muſt be ſo; 
for otherwiſe the morality of actions is al- 
together incomprehenſible . Do the in- 
tereſts of ſcience, or of virtue, ſuffer by 
this repreſentation of the matter? I think 


not, 
But 


ſunt ſita in nobis. Non ſunt igitur, neque aſſenſiones ne- 
que actiones, in noſtra poteſtate: ex quo efficitur, ut nec 
laudationes juſte fint, nec vituperationes, nec honores, nee 
ſupplicia, Quod cum vitiolum ſit, probabiliter concludi 
putant, non omnia fato fieri quzcumque fiant. | 
Cicero de Fato, cap. 17. 


The reader, I hope, does not think me ſuch a no- 
vice in reaſoning, as to urge the judgement of the coun- 
cil of Trent in behalf of any doctrine, philoſophical or 
religious, Yet every fa& in logic and morals is worth 
our notice, if we would eſtabliſh thoſe ſciences on their 
only firm foundation, the univerſal conſent and practice 
of mankind. It deſerves, therefore, to be remarked, 
that at the Reformation this conſciouſneſs of free-will 
was acknowledged, both by the Lutherans, and by the 
church of Rome, to be a principle of common ſenſe, 
which was to be aſcertained, not by reaſoning, but by 
experimental proof. So ſays a moſt judicious and e- 
legant hiſtorian, whoſe words are remarkably appo- 
ſite to the preſent ſubjet, and to the manner in 
which we treat it, Speaking of ſome articles ſaid to 
be 
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But ſome philoſophers, not ſatisfied 
with this view of it, are for bringing the 
ſentiment of moral liberty to the teſt of 
reaſon. They want to prove by argument, 
either that I have, or that I have not, ſuch 
a feeling: or, if I ſhall be found to have 
it, they want to know whether it be falla- 

cious or not. In other words, they want 
to prove, or to diſprove, what I know by 
inſtinct to be unqueſtionably certain: or 
they want to inquire, whether it be rea- 
ſonable for me to act and think according 
to a principle, which, by the law of my 
nature, I cannot contradict, either in 
thought or action. Would not the ſame 


he maintained by the Lutherans, in oppoſition to 
{ree-will, the hiſtorian informs us, that, in the judge- 
ment of many of that celebrated council, the opinion 
implied in thoſe articles, E empia, e biasfema con- 
tra Dio, — Ch' era una pazzia contra il ſenſo com- 
* mune, eſperimentando ogni huomo la propria liberta, che 
* ron merita conteſtatione, ma, come Ariſtolele dice, o ca- 
* ſtigo, o prova eſperimentale. Che i medeſimi diſcepoli 
di Luthero s' erano accorti della pazzia; e, mode- 
* rando I affordita, difſero poi, eſſervi liberta nell' huomo 
in quello, che tocca le attioni eſterne politiche ed eco- 
nomiche, e quanto ad ogni giuſtitia civile; le quali e 
* ſciveco chi non conoſce venir dal conſeglio ed elettione; 
reſtringendoſi a negar la liberta quanta alla ſola giu- 
f ſtitia divina.” Iſtoria del Concil. Trid. di P. Sarpi. 
5. 2. 
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ſpirit of inquiry lead a geometrician to at- 
tempt a proof or confutation of his a- 
xioms; a natural philoſopher to doubt 
whether things be what his ſenſes repre- 
ſent them; an ordinary man to argue con- 
cerning the propriety of perceiving colours 
by the eyes, and odours by the noſtrils ? 
Would not the ſame ſpirit of doubt and 
diſputation, applied to more familiar in- 
ſtances, transform a philoſopher into a 
madman, and a perſon of plain ſenſe into 
an 1d1ot ? | 

But let us not be too rigid. If a philo- 
ſopher muſt needs have his rattles and 
playthings, let him have them : only, for 
his own ſake, and for the ſake of the 
neighbours, I would adviſe, that edge- 
tools, and other dangerous inſtruments of 
amuſement, be kept out of his reach. If a 
Carteſian will not, on any account, believe 
his own exiſtence, except I grant him his 
Cogito ergo ſum, far be it from me to de- 
prive the poor man of that conſolation. 
The reaſoning indeed is bad, but the 
principle is good; and a good principle 15 
ſo valuable a thing, that rather than ob- 
lige a man to renounce. it, I would diſ- 
penſe with the ſtrict obſervance of a logi- 


cal 
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cal precept. If a ſtar-gazer cannot ſee the 
inhabitants of the moon with one perſpec- 
tive, let him tie a ſcore of them together, 
with all my heart. If a virtuoſo is incli- 
ned to look at the ſun through a micro- 
ſcope, and at rotten cheeſe through a tele- 
ſcope, to apply ear-trumpets to his eyes, 
and equip his two ears with as many pairs 
of ſpectacles, he has my full permiſſion ; 
and much good may it do him. Theſe a- 
muſements are idle, but they are innocent. 
The Carteſian, if the truth were known, 


worſe for his enthymeme. The ſtar-gazer 
hath not atchieved a fingle glimpſe of his 
lunar friends, but ſees more confuſedly 
than before : however, he may comfort 
himſelf with this reflection, that one may 
paſs through life with the character of a 
very honeſt and tolerably happy man, 
though he ſhould never have it in his 
power to extend the ſphere of his ac- 
quaintance beyond this ſublunary globe. 
The virtuoſo takes a wrong, and indeed a 
very prepoſterous method, for improving 
his fight and hearing: but if he is careful 
to confine theſe frolics to his moſt private 
apartment, and never boaſt in public of 

 _ 


would be found neither the better nor the 
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his auditory, or optical apparatus, he may 
live comfortably and reſpectably enough, 
though he ſhould never ſee the ſpots in 
the ſun, nor the briſtles on a mite's back. 
I would, however, earneſtly exhort my 
friend the metaphyſician, to believe himſelf 
a free agent upon the bare authority of 
his feelings, and not to ſuppoſe Nature 
ſuch a bungler in her trade, as firſt to 
intend to impoſe upon him, and then in- 
advertently give him ſagacity to ſee 
through the impoſture. Indeed, if it were 
a matter of perfect indiſſerence, whether 
we believe our moral feelings or diſbelieve 
them, I ſhould not object to the uſe of a 
little diſbelief now and then, by way of 
experiment or cordial, provided it were a 
thing that a reaſonable man could take a- 
ny pleaſure in. But Lam convinced, that 
habitual dram-drinking is not more per- 
nicious to our animal nature, than habi- 
tual ſeepticiſm to our rational. And when 
once this ſcepticiſm comes to affect our 
moral ſentiments, or active principles, all 
is over with us: we are in the condition of 
a man intoxicated; fit only for raving, 
dozing, and doing miſchief. 
But, alas! the metaphyſician is too 
| | headſtrong 
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headſtrong to follow my advice. It would 
be a fine thing indeed, ſays he, if gentle- 
men were to yield to the dictates of na- 
ture. Is there a ſingle dictate of nature to 
which people of faſhion now-a-days pay 
any regard? No, no; the world is grown 
wiſer. As to this ſentiment of moral li- 
berty, I very much queſtion its title to be 
ranked with the dictates of nature. It 
ſeems to be a piece of vile ſophiſtication, 
a paltry prejudice, hatched by the nurſe, 
and foſtered by the prieſt. I am determi- 
ned to take it roundly to taſk, and to exa- 
mine its pretenſions with the eye of a phi- 
loſopher and freethinker.— Very well, Sir, 
you may take your own way; it requires 
no {kill in magic to be able to foretell the 
conſequence. A traveller no ſooner quits 
the right road, on ſuppoſition of its being 
wrong, than he gets into one that 1s real- 
ly ſo. If you fer out in your inquiry, 
with ſuſpecting the principles of common 
ſenſe to be erroneous, you have little chance 
of falling in with other principles that are 
not erroneous. 

The reſult of the metaphyſical inquiry 15 
as follows. Every human action muſt pro- 
ceed from ſome motive as its cauſe. The 

. motive 
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motive or cauſe muſt be ſufficient to pro- 
* duce the action or effect; other wiſe it is 
* no motive : and, if ſufficient to produce 
it, muſt neceſſarily produce it; for eve- 
* ry effect proceeds neceſſarily from its 
* cauſe, as heat neceſſarily proceeds from 
* fire, Now, the immediate cauſes of ac- 
tion are volitions, or energies of the will: 
* theſe ariſe neceſſarily from paſſions or ap- 
petites, which proceed neceſlarily from 
* judgements or opinions; which are the 
* necellary effect of external things, or of 
ideas, operating, according to the neceſ- 
* ſary laws of nature, upon our ſenſes, 
* intellect, or fancy: and theſe ideas, or 
things, . preſent themſelves to our powers 
of perception, as neceſlarily as light pre- 
* ſents itſelf when we turn our open eyes 
to the ſun. In a word, every human 
action is the effect of a ſeries of cauſes, 
* every one of which doth neceſſarily pro- 
* duce its own proper eſſect: ſo that if the 
* rſt operate, all the reſt muſt follow. It 
is confeſſed, that the action proceeds 
immediately from volition, and is there- 
fore properly called voluntary: but the 
* pramum mobile, or firſt cauſe, of the ac- 
tion, is ſomething as independent on 

* our 
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* our will, as the production of the great- 
* grandfather is independent on the grand- 
* ſon. Between phyſical and moral neceſ- 
* fity there 1s no difference ; the pheno- 
* mena of the moral world being no leſs 


neceſſary than thoſe of the material. 
* And, to conclude, if we are conſcious of 


* feeling or ſentiment of moral liberty, 


it muſt be a deceitful one; for no paſt 
action of our lives could have been pre- 


* vented, and no future action can poſſi- 


* bly be contingent. Therefore man is 
not a free, but a neceſſary agent.” 

This is juſt ſuch a concluſion as I ſhould 
have expected; for thus it always hath 
been, and will be, when the dictates of 
common ſenſe are queſtioned and diſpu- 
ted. The exiſtence of body, the exiſtence 
of the ſoul, the reality of our idea of 
power, the difference between moral and 
intellectual virtue, the certainty of the in- 
ference from an effect to the cauſe, and 
many other ſuch truths, dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, have been called in queſtion, 
and argued upon. And what is the re- 
ſult? Why truly it has been found, that 
there is no body, that there is no ſoul, 


that we have no idea of power, that mo- 
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ral and intellectual virtue are not diffe- 
rent, and that a cauſe is not neceſſary to the 
production of that which hath a beginning. 
And now the liberty of human actions is 
queſtioned and debated, what could we 
expect, but that it would ſhare the ſame 
fate! But paſling this for the preſent “, 
which, however, ſeems to merit attention, 
we ſhall here only inquire, whether this 
doctrine of neceſſity be not in ſome ma- 
terial points extremely ſimilar to that of 
the non - exiſtence of matter. 

1. Of this doctrine we obſerve, in the 
firſt place, . that, if any regard is to be had 
to the meaning of words, and if human 
actions may reaſonably be taken for the 
ſigns of human ſentiments, all mankind 
have, in all ages, been of -a/ different opi- 

nion. The number of / profeſſed philoſo- 


Y 


Some readers may. poſſibly, on this occaſion, call to 
mind a certain ſaying of an old Greek author, who, tho 
now obſolete, was in his day, and for ſeveral ages after, 
accounted a man of conſiderable penetration. I neither 
mention his name, nor tranſlate his words, ſor fear of 
offending (pardon a fond author's vanity) my polite 
readers. | | 
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— AIA TOYTO TIEMPEI ATTOIE o SEO {ENEPTEIAN ITAA- 
NET, EIS TO MIZTEYSAT ATTOTE TO WETAEL — 
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phers who have maintained that all things 
happen through unavoidable neceſſity, is 
but ſmall: for we muſt not imagine, that 
all the ancient Fataliſts were of this opi- 
nion. The Stoics were Fataliſts by profeſ- 
ſion; but they ſtill endeavoured, as well 
as they could, to reconcile fate with mo- 
ral freedom; and the farſt ſentence of E- 
pictetus contains a declaration, that appe- 
tite, opinion, deſire, averſion, and all our 
actions, are in our own power. We ſee, 
in Ciceros fragment De Fato, and in the 
beginning of the ſixth book of Aulus Gel- 
lius, by what ſubterfuges and diſtinctions 
the Stoic Chryſippus reconciled the ſeem- 
ingly oppoſite principles of fate and free- 
will. I am not ſurpriſed, that what he 
ſays on this ſubject is unſatis factory: for 
many Chriſtians have puzzled themſelves 
to no purpoſe in the ſame argument. But 
though the manner in which the divine 
preſcience is exerted be myſterious and in- 
explicable, it doth not follow, that the 
freedom of our will is equally ſo. Of 
it we may be, and we are, competent 
judges. It is ſufficiently intimated to e- 
very man by his own experience; and e- 
very man is ſatisfied with this intimation, 

| and 
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and by his conduct declares, that he truſts 
to it as certain and authentic. Nothing 
can be a clearer proof, that the ſentiment 
of moral liberty is one of the moſt power- 
ful in human nature, than its having been 
ſo long able to maintain its ground, and 
often in oppoſition to other popular opi- 
nions ſeemingly repugnant. The notion 
of fate hath prevailed much in the world, 
and yet could never ſubvert this ſenti- 
ment even in the vulgar. If it be aſked, 
where the vulgar opinions of ancient times 
are to be found? I anſwer, that in the 
writings of the moſt popular poets we have 
a chance to find them more genuine than 
in ſyſtems of philoſophy. To advance pa- 
radoxes, and conſequently to diſguiſe facts, 
is often the moſt effectual recommendation 
of a philoſopher : but a poet muſt conform 
himſelf to the general principles and man- 
ners of mankind ; otherwife he can never 
become a general favourite. 

Now the ſyſtem of Homer and Virgil 
concerning fate and free-will, 1s perfectly 
explicit. Homer aſſigns three cauſes 
I quote the words of Mr Pope © of all the 
* good and evil that happens in this world, 
* which he takes a particular care to dil- 


« tinguyh. 
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« tinguiſh, Firſt, the will of God, ſuperior 
to all. Secondly, deſtiny or fate, meaning 
« the laws and order of nature, affecting the 
* conſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing them 
to good or evi}, proſperity or misfor- 
* tune; which the Supreme Being, if it 
© be his pleaſure, may over-rule, (as he 
is inclined to do in the caſe of Sarpe- 
don *); but which he generally ſuffers to 
take effect. Thirdly, our own free-will, 
* which either by prudence overcomes 
* thoſe natural influences and paſſions, or 
* by folly ſuffers us to fall under them +.” 
la regard to ſome of the decrees of fate, 
5 Homer informs us, that they were condi- 
tional, or ſuch as could not take effect, ex- 
cept certain actions were performed by 
men. Thus Achilles had it in his power 
to continue at Troy, or to return home 
before the end of the war. If he choſe to 
tay, his life would be ſhort and glorious ; 
if to return, he was to enjoy peace and lei- 


lliad, xvi. 433+ T 9911 


\ "4 j P ! = 
} See Iliad, i, 5. xix, 90. Odyſſ. i. 7. 39. Sec Pope's 
notes on theſe paſſages, | MY 


ſure 
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ſure to a good old age *. He prefers the 
former, though he well knew what was to 
follow: and I know not whether there be 
any other circumſtance in. the. character of 
this hero, except his love to his friend and 
to his father, which ſo powerfully recom- 


by * Mir yap r pit prot D, Orig . : 
Arydadias xd Piptucry Fardtreis Thoolr—&c. Tliad ir. 415. 


My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos' d, 

And each alternate, life or fame, propos'd, 

Here if I ſtay before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown ; 

If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long- extended days. Pope. 
4 

On voit (ſays M. Dacier i in her note on this, paſſage) 
partout dans Homere des marques qu'il avoit connu cette 
double deſtinèe des hommes, fi neceſſaire pour accorder 
le libre arbitre avec la predeſtination. En voicy un tei- 
moignage bien formel et bien expres. Il y a deux chemins 
pour tous les hommes: s' ils prennent celuy-la, il leur 
arrivera telle choſe; s'ils nn celuy- cy, leur ſort ſe· 
ra different. 


Sophocles, in like manner, repreſents the deeree of de- 
ſtiny concerning Ajax, as conditional, The anger of Mi- 
nerva againſt that hero was to laſt only one day: if his 
friends kept him within doors during that ſpace, all 
would be well ; if they ſuffered him to go abroad unattend- 
ed, his death was inevitable. Aiax Maſtig. 772. 794816. 
Ei wiv ide wives ( ſays the ſcholiaſt), dt A Is why df. lis 
reuro de To dirloy Ty wnipidiou Indoie os nas Ognpog, BrxFadias rf 
pepi ce Faveſow TeAgode. 

Sophreles, apud H. Steph. 1588. P. 4. 


mends 
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mends him to our regard. This gloomy 
reſolution inveſts him with a ' mournful 
dignity, the effects of which a reader of 
ſenſibility often feels at his heart, in a ſen- 
timent made up of admiration, pity, and 
horror. But this by the by. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, the completion, even 


of the abſolute decrees of fate, may be re- 


tarded by the agency of beings inferior to 
Jupiter“: a certain term is fixed to every 
man, beyond which his life cannot laſt; 
but before this period arrives, he may die, 
by, accidental misfortune, or deſerved pu- 
niſhment : to virtue and vice neceſſity 


reaches not at all 4. 
| In 


on * 


Non dabitur regnis (eſto) prohibere Latinis, 
Atque immota manet fatis Lavinia conjux ; 
At trahere, atque moras tantis licet addere rebus. 
Aueid. vii 213. 


Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abitulerat, Aneid, iv. 696. 


Stat ſua euique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus eſt vitæ; ſed famam extendere factis, 
Hoe virtutis opus. Eneid. x. 467. 


I agree with Servius, (not. in Æncid. x.) that the philo- 
ſophical maxims of poets are not always conſiſtent, The 
Un reaſon 
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In all the hiſtories I have read of an- 
cient or modern, ſavage or civilized na- 
tions, I find the conduct of mankind hath 
ever been ſuch as I ſhould expect from 
creatures poſſeſſed of moral freedom, and 
conſcious of 1t. Several forms of falſe re- 
ligion, and ſome erroneous commentaries 
on the true, have impoſed tenets inconſiſt- 
ent with this freedom ; but men have ſtil} 
acted, notwithſtanding, as if they belie- 
ved themſelves to be free. Creeds, ex- 


reaſon is plain : poets muſt imitate the ſentiments of men 
under the influence of paſſion, ariſing from good or bad 
fortune; and in the language of paſſion no body expects 
to find conſiſtency, But I cannot agree with that anno- 
tator, in ſuppoſing the paſſage quoted from the 4th book 
inconſiſtent with that quoted from the 1oth; and that 
the former is according to the Epicurean, and the latter 
according to the Stoical, philoſophy. In the latter paſ- 
ſage, it is ſaid, that a certain day or time is appointed 
by fate for the utmoſt limit of every man's life : in the 
former, the very ſame thing is implied; only it is faid 
further, that Dido died before her time; and there is no- 
thing in the Toth book that infinuates the impoſſibility of 
this. The ſentiments contained in theſe three quotations 
are conformable to Homer's theology, and to one ano- 
ther: and it deſerves our notice, that the firſt comes from 
the mouth of Juno, the ſecond from the poet or his mule, 
and the third from Jupiter himſelf ; whence I infer, tha: 
they were agreeable to the poet's creed, or at leaſt to the 
popular creed of his age. 


preſſed 
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preſſed in general terms, may eafily be 
impoſed on the ignorant, and the ſelfiſh; 
by the former they are miſunderſtood, by 
the latter diſregarded: but to overpower a 
natural inſtinct is a difficult taſk; and a 
doctrine which is eaſily ſwallowed when 
propoſed in general terms, may prove 
wholly diſguſtful when applied to a parti- 
cular caſe. 

* The belief of a deſtiny,” ſays Mr Mac- 
aulay in his hiſtory of St Kilda *, © is one 
* of the ſtrongeſt articles of rhis people's 
creed: and it will poſſibly be found upon 
* examination, that the common people, 
in all ages, and in moſt countries, give in- 
* to the ſame notion. At St Kilda, fate 


*and providence 'are much the ſame - 


[thing. After having explained theſe 
terms, I aſked ſome of the people there, 
* Whether it was in their power to do 
* good and evil? The anſwer made by 
* thoſe who were unacquainted with the 
* ſyſtematical doctrines of divinity was, 
* That the queſtion was a very childiſh 
done; as every man alive muſt be con- 
* ſcious, that he himſelf is a free agent.” 


p. 243. 5 
Uu 2 — If 


| 
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If it be true, as I believe it is, that 
the common peoplc in moſt countries are 
inclined to acknowledge a deſtiny or fate; 
and if it be alſo true, that they are con- 
{cious of their own free agency notwith- 
ſtanding ; this alone would convince me, 
though I had never conſulted my own ex- 
perience, that the ſentiment of moral li- 
berty 1s one of the {trongeſt in human na- 
ture. For how many of their vices might 
they not excuſe, if they could perſuade 
themſelves, or others, that theſe proceed 
from cauſes as independent on their will, 
as thoſe from which ſtorms, earthquakes, 
and eclipſes, ariſe, and the temperature of 
ſoils and ſeaſons, and the ſound and un- 
ſound conſtitutions of the human body! 
Such a perſuaſion, however, we find not 
that they have at any time entertained or 
attempted ; from which I think there is 
good reaſon to conclude, that it is not in 
their power. | 

There is no principle in man, religion 
excepted, which hath produced ſo great 
revolutions, and made ſuch a figure in the 
hiſtory of the world, as the love of politi- 
cal liberty: of which indeed all men do 
not form the ſame notion ; ſome placing 
it 
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it in the power of doing what they pleaſe, 
others in the power of doing what is law- 
ful; ſome 1n being governed by laws of 
their own making, and others in being 
governed by equitable laws, and tried by 
equitable judges :— but of which it is uni- 
verſally agreed, that it leaves in our 
power many of our moſt important ac- 
tions. And yet, ſay Mr Hun and. the 
Fataliſts, all things happen through irre- 
ſiſtible neceſſity, and there is not in the 
human mind any idea of any power. 
Strange! that ſo many, eſpecially among 
the beſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of 
men, ſhould have been ſo paſſionately en- 
amoured of an inconceivable non- entity, 
as to abandon, for its ſake, their eaſe, 
their health, their fortunes, and their 
lives! At this rate we are wonderfully 
miſtaken, when we ſpeak of Don Quixote 
as a madman z and of Leonidas, Brutus, 
Wallace, Hampden, Paoli, as wiſe, and 
good, and great. The caſe it ſeems is juſt 
the reverſe: theſe heroes deſerve no other 
name than that of raving bedlamites; and 
the illuſtrious knight of La Mancha, to 
whom the object of his valour was at leaſt 
2 conceivable phantom, was a perſon of 
excellent 


63ꝙꝶ..QꝛF 2 2 
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excellent ſenſe and moſt perfect knowledge 
of the world. 

Do not all mankind diſtinguiſh between 
mere harm and injury? Is there one ra- 
tional being unacquainted with this diſ- 
tinction? If a man were to act as if he 
did not comprehend it, would not the 
world pronounce him a fool? And yet 
this diſtinction is perfectly incomprehen- 
ſible, except we ſuppoſe ſome beings to 
act neceſſarily, and others from free choice. 
A man gives me a blow, and inſtantly | 
feel reſentment: but a byſtander informs 
me, that the man is afflicted with the epi- 
lepſy, which deprives him of the power of 
managing his limbs; that the blow was 
not only without deſign, but contrary to 
his intention, and that he could not poll: 
bly have prevented it. My reſentment is 
gone, though I ftill feel pain from the 
blow. Can there be any miſtake in this 


experience? Can I think thar I feel re- ſur. 
ſentment, when in reality I do not feel it! but 
that I feel no reſentment, when I am con- pect 


ſcious of the contrary? And if I feel re- 
ſentment in the one caſe, and not in the 
other, it is certain, there ſeems to me to 


be ſome diſſimilitude between them. But 
it 


ON NAU 26 


it is only in reſpect of the intention of him 
who gave the blow that there can be any 
diſhmilitude: for all that I learn from the 
information by which my reſentment was 
extinguiſhed is, that what I ſuppoſed to 
proceed from an evil intention, did really 
proceed from no. evil intention, but from 
the neceſlary effect of a material eauſe, in 
which the will had no concern. What 
{hall we ſay then? that the diſtinction be- 
tween injury and mere harm, acknow- 
ledged by all mankind, doth imply, that 
all mankind ſuppoſe the actions of moral 
beings to be free? or ſhall we ſay, that re- 
ſentment, though it ariſes uniformly in 
all men on certain occaſions, doth yet pro- 
ceed from no cauſe; the actions which do 
give riſe to it being in every reſpect the 
ſame with thoſe which do not give riſe 
to it? | 
Further, all men expect, with full aſ- 
ſurance, that fire will burn to-morrow ; 
but all men do not with full aſſurance ex- 
pet, that a thief will ſteal to-morrow, or 
a miſer refuſe an alms to a beggar, or a 
debauchee commit an act of intemperance, 
even though opportunities offer. If I had 
found, on blowing up my fire this morn- 


ing, 
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ing, that the flame was cold, and convert- 
ed water into ice, I ſhould have been much 
more aſtoniſhed, than if I had detected a 
man reputed honeſt in the commiſſion of 
an act of theft. The former I would call 
a prodigy, a contradiction to the known 
laws of nature: of the latter I ſhould fay, 
that I am ſorry for it, and could never 
have expected it; but I would not ſuppoſe 
any prodigy in the caſe. All general 
rules, with regard to the influence of hu- 
man characters on human actions, admit 
of exceptions; but the general laws of 
matter admit of none. Ice was cold, and 
fire hot, ever ſince the creation; hot ice, 
and cold fire, are, according to the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of the world, impoſſible: 
but that a man ſhould ſteal to-day, who 
never ſtole before, 1s no impoſſibility at 
all. The coldneſs of the flame I ſhould 
doubtleſs think owing to ſome cauſe, and 
the diſhoneſty of the man to ſome ſtrange 
revolution in his ſentiments and principles; 
but I never could bring myſelf to think 
the man as paſſive in regard to this revo- 
lution, as the fire muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
in regard to the cauſe by which its nature 


is changed. The man has done what he 
ought 


1 
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ought not to have done, what he might 
have prevented, and what he deſerves pu- 
niſhment for not preventing. This is the 
language of all rational beings. But the 
fire is wholly unconſcious and inert. Who 
will ſay that there is the ſame neceſſity i in 
both caſes ! * 


Mr 


| * Fataliſts are fond of inferring moral neceſlity from 
phyſical, in the way of analogy, But ſome of their ar- 
guments on this topic are ridiculouſly abſurd, * There 

* is,” ſays Voltaire's Ignorant Philoſopher, ** nothing 

* without a cauſe, An effect without a cauſe are words 

* without meaning. Every time I have a will, this can 

only be in conſequence of my judgement good or bad; 

this judgement is neceſſary; therefore ſo is my will.” 

— All this hath been ſaid by others: but what follows 

is, I believe, peculiar to this /znorant Philoſopher, In 

effect,“ continues he, it would be very ſingular, 
that all nature, all the planets, ſhould obey eternal 

* laws, and that there ſhould be a little animal, five feet 

high, who, in contempt of theſe laws, could act as he 

pleaſed, ſolely according to his caprice.” Singular ! 

aye ſingular indeed. So very ſingular, that yours, Sir, 

if I miſtake not, is the firſt human brain that ever con- 

ceived ſuch a notion. If man be free, no body ever 

dreamed that he made himſelf fo in contempt of the 

laws of nature; it is in conſequence of a law of nature 

that he is a free agent, But paſling this, let us attend 

to the reaſoning. The planets are not free agents 

therefore it would be very ſingular that man ſhould be 

one. Not a whit more ſingular, than that this fame a- 

nimal of five feet ſhould perceive, and think, and read, 

and write, and ſpeak; attributes which no aſtronomer 

X x | of 
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Mr Hums, in an eſſay on this ſubject, 
maintains, that the appearances in the mo- 
ral and material world are equally uni- 
form, and equally neceſſary ; nay, and ac- 
knowledged to be ſo, both by philoſo- 
phers and by the vulgar. In proof of 
this, he prudently confines himſelf to ge- 
neral topics, on which he declaims with 
ſome plauſibility. Had he deſcended to 
particular inſtances, as we have done, the 
fallacy of his reaſoning would have been 
glaringly manifeſt. Human nature hath 
been nearly the ſame in all ages. True, 
For all men poſſeſs nearly the ſame facul- 
ties, which are employed about nearly the 
ſame objects, and deſtined to operate 
within the ſame narrow ſphere. And if a 


of my acquaintance has ever ſuppoſed to belong to the 
' planets, notwithſtanding their brilliant appearance, and 
ſtupendous magnitude, We do too much honour 10 
ſuch reaſoning, when we reply to it in the bold but ſu- 
blime words of a great genius : 


Know'ſt thou th'importance of a foul immortal ? 
Behold this midnight-glory, worlds on worlds ! 
Amazing pomp ! redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thouſand add; add twice ten thouſand more ; 
Then weigh the whole; oxz soul outweighs them all, 
And calls th' aſtoniſhing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor, Complaint, Night . 


man 


all, 
147. 


man 


, 
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man have power to chuſe one of two 
things, to act or not to act, he has all the 
liberty we contend for. How is it poſſible, 
then, that human nature, taken in the 
groſs, ſhould not be found nearly the 
ſame in all ages! But if we come to par- 
ticulars, we ſhall not perhaps find two hu- 


man characters exactly alike. In two of 


the moſt congenial characters on earth, 
the ſame cauſes will not produce the ſame 
effects; nay, the ſame cauſes will not al- 
ways produce the ſame effects even in the 
ſame character. 

Other Fataliſts acknowledge, that the 
free agency of man is univerſally felt and 
believed. One writer affirms, That tho 
man in truth is a neceſſary agent, ha- 
* ving all his actions determined by fixed 
"and immutable laws, yet this being 
*concealed from him, he acts with the 
conviction of being a free agent. 
Concealed from him ! who conceals it ? 
Does the author of nature conceal it, — 
and this writer - diſcover it! What defe- 
rence is not due to the judgement of a 


Eſſays on the principles of Morality and Natural Re- 
ligion, p · 202. Edinburgh 1751. 


422 meta- 
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metaphyſician, whoſe ſagacity is ſo irre- 
ſiſtibly (I had almoſt ſaid omnipotently) 
penetrating! But, good Sir, as you are 
powerful, you ſhould have been merciful. 
It was not kind to rob poor mortals of this 
crumb of comfort which had been provi- 
ded for them in their ignorance; nor ge- 
nerous to publiſh ſo openly the ſecrets of 
Heaven, and ſo baffle the deſigns of Pro- 
vidence by a few ſtrokes of your pen. By 
the by, it is a lucky thing this mighty ge- 
nius did not flouriſh in the earlier ages. 
If the laws of nature, after maintaining 
their authority for ſix thouſand years, are 
ſo little able to ſtand before him, who 
knows what havock he might have made 
among them in the infancy of their eſta- 
bliſhment ! — In truth, metaphyſic is a 
perplexing affair to the paſſions, as well as 
to the judgement. The blunders of theſe 
ingenious gentlemen are ſometimes ſo ab- 
ſurd, that not to be merry is impoſſible; 
and ſometimes ſo impious, that not to be 
angry were unpardonable: but often they 
partake ſo much of both qualities, that one 
knows not with what temper of mind to 
contemplate them : | 


Jo 
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*'To laugh, were want of r and of 
grace; 
“And to be grave, exceeds all power of 
face. 


But why inſiſt ſo long on the univerſal 
acknowledgement of man's free agency ? 
To me it is as evident, that all men be- 
lieve themſelves free, as that all men think. 
7 cannot ſee the heart; I judge of the ſen- 
timents of others from their outward be- 
haviour; from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
as far as hiſtory and experience can carry 
me, I find the conduct of human beings 
ſimilar in this reſpect to my own: and of 
my own free agency I have never yet been 
able to entertain the leaſt doubt. Here 
then we have an inſtance of a doctrine 
advanced by ſome philoſophers, in di- 
rect contradiction to the general belief 

of all men in all ages.” This is a repeti- 
tion of the firſt remark formerly made on 
the non- exiſtence of matter. | 

2. The ſecond was to this purpoſe : 
The reaſoning by which this doctrine is 
" ſupported, though long accounted unan- 
ſwerable, did never produce a ſerious 
"and ſteady conviction ; common ſenſe 


* To 8 40 ſtill 
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* {till declared it to be falſe; we were ſor- 
* ry to find the powers of human reaſon 
* ſo limited as not to afford a logical con- 
* futation of it; we were convinced it me- 
e rited confutation, and flattered ourſelves 
* that one time or other it would be con- 
* futed.” 

I ſhall here take it for granted, that the 
ſcheme of neceſhty hath not as yet been 
fully confuted ; and on this ſuppoſition 
(which the Fataliſts can hardly fail to ac- 
knowledge a fair one) I would aſk, whe- 
ther the remark juſt now quoted be appli- 
cable to the reaſonings urged in behalf of 
that ſcheme? My experience tells me, it 
is. After giving the advocates for neceſſi- 
ty a fair hearing, my belief is exactly the 
ſame as before. I am puzzled. perhaps, 
but not convinced, no not in the leaſt de- 
gree. In reading ſome late eſſays on this 
ſubject, I find many things allowed to pals 
without ſcruple, which I cannot poſſibly 
admit: and when I have got to the end, 
and aſk myſelf, whether I am a free or a 
neceſſary agent, nature recurs upon me ſo 
irreſiſtibly, that the inveſtigation I have 
juſt finiſhed ſeems (as Shakeſpeare ſays) 


like the fierce vexation of a dream, 
which, 
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which, while it laſted, had ſome ſemblance 
of reality, but now, when it is gone, ap- 
pears to have been altogether a deluſion. 
This is prejudice, you ſay; be it ſo. Be- 
fore the confutation of BERKELEY's ſy- 
ſtem, would it have been called prejudice 
not to be convinced by his arguments? I 
know not but it might; but I. am fure, 
| that of ſuch prejudice no honeſt man, nor 
lover of truth, needs be aſhamed. I con- 
a feſs, that when I enter upon the contro- 
verſy in queſtion, I am not wholly indif- 
ferent; I am a little biaſſed in favour of 
common ſenſe, and I cannot help it: yet 
if the reafoning were concluſive, I am con- 
fident it would breed in my mind ſome 
ſuſpicion, that my ſentiment of moral li- 
berty 18 ambiguous. As I experience no- 
thing of this kind, my conviction femain- 
ing the fame as before, what muſt I in- 
ter? Surely I muſt infer, and I fin againſt 
my own underſtanding if I do not infer, 
that though the reaſoning be ſubtle, the 
doarine 1s abſurd. 

But what if a man be really convinced 
by that reaſoning, that he is a neceſſary a- 
gent? Then I expect he will think and 
act according to his conviction. If he con- 

| tinue 
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tinue to act and think as he did before, 
and as I and the reſt of the world do now, 
he muſt pardon me if I ſhould ſuſpect his 
conviction to be inſincere. For let it be 
obſerved, that the Fataliſts are not-ſatisfied 
with calling their doctrine probable; they 
afhrm, that it 1s certain, and reſts on evi- 
dence-not inferior to demonſtration. If, 
therefore, it convince at all, it muſt con- 
vince. thoroughly. Between rejecting it 
as utterly falſe, and receiving it as unde- 
niably true, there is no medium to a con- 
ſiderate perſon. And let it be obſerved 
further, that the changes which the real 
belief of fatality muſt produce in the con- 
duct and ſentiments of men, are not ſlight 


n 
and imperceptible, but, as will appear af. 0 
terwards, important and ſtriking. If you hy 
ſay, that the inſtincts of your nature, the co 
cuſtoms of the world, and the force of ey 
human laws, oblige you to act like free a- ſpe 
gents, you acknowledge fatality to be con- the 
trary to nature and common ſenſe ; which WI bu 


is the point I want to prove. ing 

Clay is not more obſequious to the potter, Wl op} 
than words to the ſkilful diſputant. They BW poſe 
may be made to aſſume almoſt any form, Bi amb 
to enforce almoſt any doctrine. So true i Bl will 
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is, that much may be ſaid on either fide 
of moſt queſtions, that we have known 
dealers in controverſy who were always of 
the ſame mind with the author whom they 
read laſt. We have ſeen theories of mo- 
rality deduced from pride, from ſympa- 
thy, from ſelf- love, from benevolence ; 
and all ſo plauſible, as would ſurpriſe one 
who 1s unacquainted with the ambiguities 
of language. Of theſe the advocates for 
{imple truth are leſs careful to avail them- 
- ſelves, than their paradoxical antagoniſts. 
d The arguments of the former, being more 
al obvious, ſtand leſs in need of illuſtration; 
thoſe of the latter require all the embelliſh- 
ments of eloquence and refinement to re- 
commend them. Robbers ſeldom go a- 
broad without arms; they examine every 
corner and countenance with a penetrating 
eye, which habitual diſtruſt and circum- 
ſpection have rendered intenſely ſagacious: 
the honeſt man walks careleſsly about his 
buſineſs, intending no harm, and ſuſpect- 
ing none. It cannot be denied, that philo- 
ſophers do often, in the uſe of words, im- 
poſe on themiſelves as well as others; an 
anbiguous word ſlipping in by accident 
will often perplex a whole ſubject, to the 

Yy equal 
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equal ſurpriſe of both parties; and per- 
haps, in a long courſe of years, it ſhall nat 
be diſcovered from whence the perplexity 
ariſeth. This was never more remarkably 
the caſe, than in the controverſy about the 
exiſtence of matter; and this no doubt is 
one great hindrance to the utter confuta- 
tion of the doctrine of neceſſity, Fataliſts 
indeed make a ſtir, and ſeem much in ear- 
neſt, about ſettling the ſignification of 
words : but © words beget words,” as Ba- 
con well obſerveth; and it cannot be ex- 
pected, that they who are intereſted in ſup- 
porting a ſyſtem will be ſcrupulouſly im- 
partial in their definitions. 

Further, previous to all influence from 
habit and education, the intellectual abi- 
lities of different men are very different in 
reſpect of reaſoning, as well as of com- 
mon ſenſe. Some men, ſagacious enough 
in perceiving truth, are but ill qualified to 
reaſon about it; while others, not ſuperior 
in common ſenſe, or intuitive ſagacity, are 
much more dextrous in deviſing and con- 
futing arguments. If you propoſe a ſo- 
phiſm to the latter, you are at once con- 
tradicted and confuted ; the former, tho 


they cannot confute you, are perhaps e- 
quall) 
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qually ſenſible of your falſe doctrine, and 
unfair reaſoning; they know, that what 
you ſay is not true, though they cannot 
tell in what reſpec} it is falſe, Perhaps all 
that is wanting to enable them to confute 
as well as contradict, is only a little prac- 
tice in ſpeaking and wrangling: but ſure- 
ly this affects not the truth or falſehood of 
propoſitions. What is falſe is as really ſo to 
the perſon who perceives its falſity, with- 
out being able to prove it, as to him who 
both perceives and proves; and it is equal- 
ly falſe, before I learn logic, and after. — 
Is it not therefore highly unreaſonable to 
expect conviction from every antagoniſt 
who cannot confute you, and to aſcribe 
to prejudice what is owing to the irreſiſt- 
ible impulſe of unerring nature ? 

I have converſed with many people of 
{enſe on the ſubject of this controverſy 
concerning liberty and neceſſity. To the 
greater part the arguments of Clarke 
and others, in vindication of liberty, ſeem- 
ed quite ſatisfying; others owned them- 
ſelves puzzled with the ſubtleties. of thoſe 
who took the oppoſite fide of the queſtion; 
ſome repoſed with full aſſurance on that 
conſciouſneſs of liberty which every man 
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feels in his on breaſt i: ãuινẽỹdeniord, as far 
as my experience gots, i have found alli the 
impartial, the; moſt, gagacions, and moſt 
virtuous, part of mankind; enemies to fa- 
tality in their hearts; williogito iconfider 
the arguments for it as rather ſpecious than 
ſolid; and diſpoſed to receive; with joy and 
thankfulneſs, a thorough vindication of 
human liberty, and a logical confutation 
of the oppoſite doctrine ,,. 
3. It hath been ſaid, HTbat philoſophers 
are anſwerable, not for the eonſequences, 
but only for the truth, of their tenets; that 
if a doctrine be true, its being attended 
with diſagreeable conſequences will not 
render it falſe. We readily acquieſce in 
this remark; but we imagine it cannot be 
meant of any truth but what is certain and 
incontrovertible. No genuine truth did e- 
ver of jitſelf produce effefts inconſiſtent 
with real utility . But many principles 
paſs for truth, which are far from deſer- 
ving that honourable appellation., Some 
give it to all doctrines which have been 
defended with ſubtlety, and which, whe- 
ther ſeriouſly believed or not, have never 
been logically confuted. But to affirm, 


* Zara rhv dajdeiny, dy be ddt r roll Hi Marc. Aurel. 
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that alb ſuch doctrines are certainly true, 
wouldbargue the moft eontemptble igno- 
rance of human language, and human na- 
ture It is therefbre abſurd to ſay, that 
the had confHetuences of admitting ſuch 
doftrines dughi not to be urged as argu- 
ments againſt them. Now; there are ma- 
ny perſons in the world, of moſt reſpect- 
able underſtanding, who would be ex- 
tremely averſe to acknowledge, that the 
doctrine of neceſſity hath ever been de- 
monſtrated beyond all poſſibility of doubt; 
1 may therefore be permitted to conſider it 
as a Controvertible tenet, and to expoſe the 
abſurdities and dangerous conſequences 
with which me belief of 1 it _ and muſt 
be attended. 

Mr'HuME called to raiſe a 0 
dice againſt this method of refutation. 
He probably foreſaw, that the tefidency 
of his principles would be urged as an ar- 
gument againſt them; andi/being” ſonic 
what apprehenſive of the cortfequences, 28 
well he might, he inſinuates, thrat all fuch 
reaſoning is no better thaw Pirldnat invet- 
tive. % There is no method of 'teaſbning,” 
lays he, © mote common, and” yet none 

* more blameable, than in philoſophical 
| * debates 
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© debates to endeavour the refutation of 
any hypotheſis, by a pretence of its dan- 
* gerous conſequences to religion and mo- 
* rality. When any opinion leads into ab- 
* ſurdities, it is certainly falſe ; but it is 
* not certain that an opinion 1s falſe, be- 
* cauſe it 1s of dangerous conſequence. 
Such topics therefore ought entirely to 
be forborn; as ſerving nothing to the 
* diſcovery of truth, but only to make the 
% perſon of an antagoniſt odious *. If 
your philoſophy be ſuch, that its conſe- 
quences cannot be unfolded without ren- 
dering your perſon odious, pray, Mr 
HuME, who is to blame? You, who con- 
trive and publiſh it; or I, who criticiſe it 
There is a kind of philoſophy ſo ſalutary 
in its effects, as to endear the perſon of 
the author to every good man : why 1s 
not yours of this kind? If it is not, as 
you yourſelf ſeem to apprehend, do you 
think, that I ought to applaud your prin- 
ciples, or ſuffer them to paſs unexamined, 
even though I am conſcious of their. per- 
nicious tendency ? or that, out of reſpect 
to your perſon, I ought not to put others 


* Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, part 2. 
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on their guard againſt them? Surely you 
cannot be ſo blinded by ſelf-admiration, 
as to think it the duty of any man to ſa- 
crifice the intereſt of mankind to your in- 
tereſt, or rather to your reputation as a 
metaphyſical writer: if you do think fo, 
I muſt take the liberty to difſer from your 
judgement in this, as in many other matters. 

Nor can I agree to what our author ſays 
of this method of reaſoning, that it tends 
nothing to the diſcovery of truth. Does 
not every thing tend to the diſcovery of 
truth, which diſpoſeth men to think for 
themſelves, and to conſider opinions with 
attention, before they adopt them ? And 
have not many well-meaning perſons raſh- 
ly adopted a plauſible opinion on the ſup- 
poſition of its being harmleſs, who, if 
they had been aware of its bad tendency, 
would have proceeded with more caution, 
and made a much better uſe of their un- 
derſtanding ? 

This is truly a notable expedient for deter- 
mining controverſy in favour of licentious 
theories. An author publiſhes a book, in 
which are many doctrines fatal to human 
happineſs, and ſubverſive of human ſocie- 
. If, from a regard to truth, and to 

mankind, 
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mankind, we endea vour to expoſe them in 
their proper colours, and, by diſplaying 
their dangerous and abſurd conſequences, 
to deter men from ra{hly| adopting them 
without examination; our adverſary im- 
mediately exclaims, This is not fair 
* reaſoning; this is perſonal; invective. 
Were the ſentiments of the public to be re- 
gulated by this exclamation, licentious 
writers might do what. miſchief they: plea- 
ſed, and no man durſt appear in oppoſi- 
tion, without being hooted at for his want 
of breeding. It is happy for us all, that 
the law is not to be browbeaten by inſi- 
nuations of this kind; otherwiſe we ſhould 
hear ſome folks exclaim againſt' it every 
day, as one of the moſt. ungenteel things 
in the world. And truly they would have 
reaſon : for it cannot be denied, that an 
indictment at the Old Bailey has much 
the air of a perſonal invective; and ba- 
niſhment or burning in the hand amounts 
nearly to a perſonal aſſault; nay, bath 
have often this expreſs end, to make the 
perſon of the criminal odious: and yet, 
in his judgement perhaps, there was no 
great harm in picking a pocket of a hand- 
kerchief, value eleven pence, provided it 

was 
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wasiddne with a gd grace. Let hot the ö 
majeftytof ſeitnde he offended by this allu- | 
ſongo Henn hot c argue from it, for it 
is nt quite fimilarits the taſe' in hand: 
Thatythbfe mem act the part of good citi- 
zens, who ended dour to overturn the plain- 
eſb principles of human knowledge, and 
to ſub vert: tke foundations of all religion, 
Jam far from thinking.; but I ſhould be 
extremely ſorry do ſee any other weapons 
empldyed aguinſt them, than thoſe of rea- 
ſon and ridicule chaſtiſed by decency and 
truth. Other weapons this cauſe requires 
not; nay; in this cauſe all other weapons 
would do more harm than good. And 
let it ſtill be remembered, that the object 
of br ſtrictures is not men, but books; 
and that they incur our cenſure, not be- 
canſe they bear certain names, but becauſe 
they contain certain principles. Theſe re- 

maikb relate rather to the doctrines of 
ſeepetcihm in getieral, than to this of ne- 
ceſſity iti particular; which I am not ig- 
norant that many mien, reſpectable both 
for tlleir taletits and priſiciples, have aſſerts 
ed! Tpreſume, however, they would have 
beer mort cautious, if they had attend- 
1 Hot 4 ?? Sole + Fai! ech 
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ed to the conſequences that may be drawn 
from it. — To which I now return. 
Some of the Fataliſts are willing to re- 
concile their ſyſtem with our natural no- 
tions of moral good and evil; but all they 
have been able to do is, to remove the 
difliculty a ſtep or two further off. But 
the moſt conſiderable of that party are not 
very ſolicitous to render theſe points con- 
ſiſtent. If they can only eſtabliſh neceſſity, 
they leave natural religion to ſhift for it- 
ſelf. Mr Hu in particular affirms, 
that on his principles it is impoſſible for 
natural reaſon to vindicate the character 
of the Deity *. Had this author been poſ- 
ſeſſed of one grain of that modeſty which 
he recommends in the concluſion of his 
eſſay; had he thought it worth his while 
to ſacrifice a little pittance of ignominious 
applauſe to the happineſs of human kind; 
he would have ſhuddered at the thought 
of inculcating a doctrine which he knew 
to be irreconcileable with this great firlt 
principle of religion; and of which, there. 
fore, he muſt have known, that it tended 


Eſſay on Liberty and Neceflity, ſub fn, 
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to overturn the only durable foundation of 
human happineſs. 

The advocates for ee on the other 
hand, have univerſally eſpouſed the cauſe 
of virtue, and zealouſly aſſerted the infi- 
nite. wiſdom and purity of the divine na- 
ture. Now, I confeſs, that this very con- 
ſideration is, according to my notion of 
things, a ſtrong argument in favour of 
the laſt- mentioned doctrine. Here are 
two opinions; the one inconſiſtent with 
the firſt principles of natural religion, as 
ſome of thoſe who maintain it acknow- 
ledge, as well as with the experience, the 
belief, and the practice, of the generality 
of rational beings; the other perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with religion, conſcience, and com- 
mon ſenſe. If the reader believe, with 
me, that the Deity is infinitely good and 
wiſe, he cannot balance a moment between 
them; nor heſitate to affirm, that the u- 
niverſal belief of the former would pro- 
duce much miſchief and miſery to man- 


kind. If he be prepoſſeſſed in favour of 


fatality, he ought, however, before he 
acquieſce in it as true, to be well aſſured, 
that the evidences of natural religion, par- 
ticularly of the divine exiſtence and attri- 
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butes, are weaker thauwothe proofs that 


have been urged in bellalf of neceſſi- 
ty. But will any one! ſuy, that this doc- 
trine admits of a proof, as unexcep- 
tionable as that by which we evince the 
being and attributes of God? I appeal to 
his own heart, I appeal to che experience 
and conſeiouſneſs of mankind ; are you 
as thoroughly convinced, that no paſt ac- 
tion of your life could poſſibly have been 
prevented, and that no future action can 
poſſibly be contingent, as that God is in- 
finitely wiſe, powerful, and good? — Exa- 


mine the evidence of both propoſitions, 


examine with candour the inſtinctive ſug- 
geſtions of your own mind; — and then 
tell me, whether you find atheiſm or 
man's moral liberty hardeſt to be be- 

lie ved. 6 e ee, 
Perhaps I ſhall be told, that the belief 
of moral liberty is attended with equal dif- 
ficulties; for that, to reconcile the con- 
tingency of human actions with the pre- 
ſcience of God, is as impoſſible, as to re- 
concile neceſſity with his goodneſs and 
wiſdom. Others have anſwered this ob- 
jection at length; I make therefore only 
two brief remarks upon it. 1. As it im- 
plies 
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plies not any. reflection on the divine 
power, to ſay, that it cannot perform im- 
poſſibilities ; ſo neither, I prefame, doth 
it imply any reflection on his knowledge, 
to ſay, that he cannot foreſee as certain, 
what is really mot} certain, but only con- 
tingent.Netche ſees all poſſible effects of 
all poſſible cauſes: and our freedom to 
chuſe good or evil can no more be concei- 
ved to interfere, with the final purpoſes of 
Providence, than our power of moving 
our limbs is inconſiſtent, with our inabili- 
ty to remove mountains. 2. No man will 
take ĩt upon him to ſay, that he diſtinctly 
underſtands che manner in which the Deity 
acts, perceives, and knows: but the in- 
comprehenſibleneſs of his nature will ne- 
ver induce men to doubt his exiſtence and 
attributes, unleſs there be men who fancy 
themſelves infallible, and of infinite capa- 
city. Shall I then conclude, becauſe [ 
cannot fully comprehend the manner in 
which the divine preſcience operates, that 
therefore the Deity is not infinitely per- 
tet? or that, therefore, I cannot be cer- 
tain of the truth of a ſentiment ' which is 
warranted by my conſtant experience, and 
by that of all mankind ? Shall I ſay, that 

. becauſe 
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becauſe my knowledge is not infinite, 
therefore I have no knowledge? ., Becaulc 
I know nat, when, I ſhall die, does it fol- 
low, that I cannot; be certain of my being 
now alive? . Becauſe. God, hath not told 
me every thing, ſhall .I-refuſe to believe 
what he hath-told me? That ſuch a cor- 
cluſion ſhould be drawn from ſuch pre- 
miſes, is, in my judgement, as contrary 
to reaſon, as to ſay, that becauſe I am ig 
norant of the cauſe of magnetical attrac- 


tion, therefore I ought not to believe that 


the needle points to the north. — That 
am a free agent, I know and believe; that 
God foreſees whatever can be foreſeen, as 
he can do whatever can be done, I allo 
know and believe: nor have the Fataliſts 
ever proved, nor can they ever prove, that 
the one belief is inconſiſtent with the o- 
ther. | 

| The aſſerters of human liberty have al- 
ways maintained, that to, beheve all actions 
and intentions neceſſary, is the ſame thing 
as to believe, that man 1s not an account- 
able being, or, in other words, no moral 
agent. And indeed this notion is natural 
to every perſon who has the courage to 
truſt his own experience, without ſeeking 


to 
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to puzzle plain matter of fact with verbal 
diſtinctions and 'meraphyſical refinement. 
But, it is ſaid, the ſenſe of moral beauty 
and turpitude ſtill remains with us, even 
after we are convinced, that all actions 
and intentions are neceſſary; that this 
ſenſe maketh us moral agents; and, there- 
fore, that our moral ageney is perfectly 
conſiſtent with our neceſſary agency. But 
this is nothing to the purpoſe; it is put- 
ting us off with mere words, For what is 
moral agency, and what is implied in it? 
This at leaſt muſt be implied in it, that 
we ought to do ſome things, and not to 
do others. But if every intention and ac- 
tion of my life is fixed by eternal laws, 
which I can neither elude nor alter, it is 
as abſurd to ſay to me, You ought to be 
honeſt to-morrow, as to ſay, You ought 
to ſtop the motion of the planets to-mor- 
row. Unleſs ſome events depend upon 
my determination, ought, and ought not, 
have no meaning when applied to me. 
Moral agency further implies, that we are 
accountable for our conduct, and that if 
we do what we ought not to do, we de- 
ſerve blame and puniſhment. My con- 
ſcience tells me, that I am accountable for 

thoſe 
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thoſe actions only that are in my own 
power; and neither blames nor approves, 
in myſelf or in others, that conduct which 
is the effect, not of choice, but of neceſſi- 
ty. Convince me, that all my actions are 
equally neceſſary, and you filence my 
conſcience for ever, or at leaſt prove it to 
be a fallacious and impertinent monitor: 
you will then convince me, that all cir- 
cumſpection is unneceſſary, and all re- 
morſe abſurd. And is it a matter of little 
moment, whether I believe my moral feel- 
ings authentic and true, 'or equivocal and 
fallacious? Can any principle be of more 
fatal conſequence to me, or to ſociety, than 
to believe that the dictates of conſcience 
are falſe, unreaſonable, or inſignificant ! 
Yet this is one certain effect of my beco- 
ming a Fataliſt, or even a ſceptic in re- 
gard to moral liberty. 

I obſerve, that when a man's under- 
ſtanding begins to be ſo far' perverted by 
debauchery, as to make him imagine his 
crimes unavoidable, from that moment he 
begins td think them innocent, and deems 
it a ſufficient apology, that in reſpect of 
them he is no longer a free, but a neceſſa- 
ry agent. The drunkard pleads his con- 

ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, the bla] phemer urges the invin- 
cihle n rce of habit and the ſenſualiſt 
would have us jbelieves;that, his appetites 
ag ſtrong tobe xeſiſted. Suppoſe all 
men io far perverted; as to argue in the 
{ame manner with ;regard,.tq; crimes of e- 
very, Kind; r then it is certain, that all 
men. Mul ben equally diſpoſed to think 
all crimes innocent. And what would be 
the enſequence Licentiouſneſs, miſe- 
ry and deſolation, irremediable and uni- 
verſal. If God intended that men ſhould 
be happy, and that the human race ſhould 
continue for many generations, he cer- 
tainly intended alſo, that men ſhould be- 
lieve themſelves free, moral, and account- 
able creatures. 

Suppoſing it poſſible for a, man to 20 
upon the belief of his being a neceſſary a- 
gent, let us ſee how he would behave in 
lome of the common affairs of life. He 
does me an injury. I go to, him and re- 
PORE You, will excuſe, me, ſays he 

PAP, e POOR it hy of, en Whom I am 
dependent, Fae a threatened me with 
Ypgary, and perdition if I refuſed to com- 
ply, ; 8 acknowledge this to, be Aa conſider- 
able alleviation, of the poor man's , guilt, 
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Next day he, repeats the injury; and, on 
my renewing my remonſtrances, Truly, 
ſays he, I was offered fixpenge, to do it; 
or I did it to pleaſe, my humour: but! 
know you will pardon me, when 1 tell you, 
that as all motives are the. neceſſary cauſes 
of the actions that proceed from them, it 
follows, that all motives productive of the 
ſame action are irreſiſtible ; and therefore, 
in reſpect of the agent, equally ſtrong : 1 
am therefore as innocent now as I was for- 
merly ; for the event has proved, that the 
motive ariſing from the offer of ſixpence, 
or from the impulſe of whim, was as et- 
fectual in producing the action which 
you call an injury, as the motive ariſing 
from the fear of ruin. Notwithſtanding 
this fine ſpeech, I ſhould be afraid, that 
theſe principles, if perſiſted in, and acted 
upon, would ſoon bring the poor Fataliſt 

to Tyburn or Bedlam. Ph an 
Will you promiſe to aſſiſt me to-mor- 
row with your labour, advice, or intereſt: 
No, ſays the practical Fataliſt; I can pro- 
miſe nothing; for my conduct to-morrow 
will certainly be determined by the motive 
that then happens to predominate. Let 


your promiſe, ſay I, be your motive. How 
can 
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can” ou be ſo ignorant, he replies, as to 
imagine that our motives to action are in 
our own power! O fad, O fad ! you muſt 
ſtudy metaphyſic, indeed you muſt. Why, 
Sir, our motives to action are obtruded 
upon us by irreſiſtible neceſſity. Perhaps 
they ariſe, immediately, from ſome paſ- 
ſion, judgement, fancy, or (if you pleaſe) 
volition; but this volition, fancy, judge- 
ment, or paſſion — what is it? an eſſect 
without a cauſe? No, no; it is neceſſarily 
excited by ſome idea, object, or notion, 
which preſents itſelf independently on me, 
and in conſequence of ſome extrinſic 
cauſe, the operation of which I can neither 
foreſee nor prevent.— Where is the man 
who would chuſe this Fataliſt for his 
friend, companion, or fellow-citizen? who 
will ſay, that ſociety could at all ſubſiſt, 
if the generality of mankind were to think, 
and ſpeak, and act, on ſuch principles? 
But, ſays the Fataliſt, is it not eaſy to 
imagine caſes in which the men who be- 
lieve themſelves free, would act the part of 
tools or knaves? Nothing indeed is more 
eaſy. But let it be obſerved, that the 
folly or knavery of ſuch ariſes, not from 
their perſuaſion of their own free agency, 
32 4 2 1 
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for many millions of this perſuaſion have 
paſſed through life with agfair character, 
but from other cauſes. I gannot conceive 
any greater diſcouragement from knavery 
and folly, than this conſideration, that 
man is an accountable being; and 4 know 
not how we can ſuppoſe him accountable, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe him free. The obvious 
tendency of our principles is therefore to 
deter men from knavery and folly; where - 
as it is impoſſible for a Fataliſt to act upon 
his own principles for one day, without 
rendering himſelf ridiculous or deteſtable. 
The reader, if diſpoſed to purſue theſe 
hints, and attend, in imagination, to the 
behaviour of the practical Fataliſt in the 
more intereſting ſcenes of public and pri- 
vate life, may entertain himſelf with a ſe- 
ries of adventures, more ludicrous, or at 
leaſt more irrational, than any of thoſe for 
which the knight of La Mancha is cele- 
brated. I preſume I have ſaid enough to ſa- 
tisfy every impartial mind, That the real 
and general belief of neceſlity would be 
* attended with fatal conſequences to 
e ſcience, and to human nature; — which 
is a repetition of the third remark we for. 
ED (2, G merly 
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merly made on the dodrine of the non- 
exiſtence of matter. 

And now we have ved hit if there 
was any reaſon for rejecting BERKELEY's 
doctrine as abſurd, and contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe; before” his arguments were 
ſhown to ariſe from the abuſe of words, 
there is at preſent the ſame reaſon for re- 
jecting the docttine of neceſſity, even on 
the ſuppoſition that it hath not as yet 
been logically confuted. Both doctrines 
are repugnant to the general belief of man- 
kind; both, notwithſtanding all the ef- 
forts of the ſubtleſt ſophiſtry, are ſtill in- 
credible; both are ſo contrary to nature, 
and to the condition of human beings, that 
they cannot be carried into practice; and 
ſo contrary to true philoſophy, that they 
cannot be admitted into ſcience, without 
bringing ſcepticiſm along with them, and 
rendering queſtionable the plaineſt prin- 
ciples of moral truth, and the very diſtinc- 
tion between truth and falſehood. In a 
word, we have proved, that common ſenſe, 
is it teacheth us to believe and be aſſured 
of the exiſtence of matter, doth alſo teach 


* See the end of the preceding ſection. | 
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us to believe and be my Wat man! Is a 


free agent. ann f 
It would lead us too uy aſtray from our \ 
preſent purpoſe, to enter upon a logical : 
examination of the argument for neceſſ- C 
ty. Our deſign is only to explain, by 0 
what marks one may diſtinguiſh the prin- f 
ciples of common ſenſe, that is, intuitive P 
or ſelf-evident notions, from thoſe deccit- f 
ful and inveterate opinions that have Ml * 
ſometimes aſſumed the ſame appearance. hy 
If I have ſatisfied the reader, that the free ¶ bi 
agency of man is a ſelf-evident fact, I have l 
alſo ſatisfied him, that all reaſoning on the Bll 
fide of neceſſity, though accounted unan- fro 
{werable, is, in its very nature, and pre- 
viouſly to all confutation, abſurd and ir- id 
rational, and contrary to the practice and h 
principles of all true philoſophers. on 
Let not the friends of liberty be diſcou- lf ud 
raged by the perplexing arguments of the 2 


Fataliſt . Arguments in oppoſition to ;;,.. 


ſelf-evident truth, muſt, if plauſible at BW princ 
all, 


® There is no ſubject on which doubts and difficul- 
ties may not be ſtarted by ingenious and diſputatious 
men: and therefore, from the number of their oljec- 
tions, and the length of the controverſy to which the) 


give occafion, we cannot, in any caſe, conclude, that 
the 
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all, be extremely perplexing. Think what 
method of reaſoning a man muſt purſue, 
who ſets himſelf to confute any axiom in 
geometry, or to argue againſt the exiſtence 
of a ſentiment acknowledged and felt by 
all mankind. Indeed I cannot fee how 
ſuch a perſon ſhould ever impoſe upon 
people of ſenſe, except by availing him- 
{elf of expreſſions, which are either in 
themſelves ambiguous, or become ſo by 
his manner of applying them. If the am- 
biguity be diſcernible, the argument can 
e lave no force; if there be no ſuſpicion of 
he aunbiguity, the diſpute may be continued 
from generation to generation, without 
working any change in the ſentiments of 
eicher party. When fact is diſregarded, 
when, intuition goes for nothing, when 
no ſtandard of truth is acknowledged, 
and every unanſwered argument is deem- 


the original evidence is weak, or even that it is not ob- 
nous and ftriking, Were we to preſume, that every 
principle is dubious againſt which ſpecious objeRions 
may be contrived, we. ſhould be quickly led into uni- 
rerlal ſcepticiſm, The two ways in which the ingenuity 
of ſpeculative men has been moſt commonly employed, 
re dogmatical aſſertions of doubtful opinions, and ſub- 
de cavils againſt certain truths. | 

Gerard's Diſſertations, ii. 4. 


ed 
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ed unanſwerable, true reaſoning is at an 
end; and the diſputant, having long ago 
loſt ſight of common ſenſe, is ſo far from 
regaining the path of truth, that, like 
Thomſon's peaſant bewildered in the 
ſnow *®, he continues © to wander on, 
* ſtill more and more aſtray.” If any per- 
ſon will give himſelf the trouble to exa- 
mine the whole controverſy concerning 
liberty and neceſſity, he will find, that the 
arguments on both ſides come at laſt to ap- 
pear unanſwerable; — there is no common 
principle acknowledged by. both parties, 
to which an appeal can be made, and each 
party charges the other with begging the 
queſtion. Is it not then better to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the ſimple feeling of the un- 
derſtanding? I feel that it is in my power 
to will or not to will: all you can ſay a- 
bout the influence of motives will never 
convince me of the contrary ; or if I ſhould 
ſay that I am convinced by your argu- 
ments, my conduct muſt continually bely 
my profeſſion. One thing is undeniable; 
your words are obſcure, my feeling 1s not; 
— the feeling is univerſally attended to, 


* Thomſon's Winter, verſ, 284. 
acknowledged, 
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acknowledged, and acted upon; your 
words: to the rriajority of mankind would 


be ünlütelligible, "nay, perhaps they are 
in a great meaſure ſo even to yourſelves. | 
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0 ſubſtance of the preceding illu- 
ſtrations, when applied to the prin- 
Gpal® purpoſe of * diſeourſe, is as fol- 
he Dein + 

Althongh it be certain, that all Juſt rea- 
ſoning doth ultimately terminate in the 
principles of common ſenſe, that is, in 
principles which muſt be admitted as cer- 
tain, or as probable, upon their own au- 
thority, without evidence, or at leaſt with- 
out proof; even as all mathematical rea- 
ſoning doth ultimately terminate in ſelf- e- 
riderit' axioms: vet philoſophers, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe who! have applied themſelves to 
the inveſtigariorn of the laws of human na⸗ 
ture, have not always been careful to con- 
ine the reaſoning faculty within its pro- 

; 3 B per 


per ſphere, but have vainly imagined, that 
even the principles of common ſenſe are 
ſubject to the cogniſance of reaſon, and 
may be either confirmed or confuted by 
argument. They have accordingly, in 
many inſtances, carried their inveſtiga- 
tions higher than the ultimate and ſelf- 
ſupported principles of common ſenſe; 
and by ſo doing have introduced many 
errors, and much falſe reaſoning, into the 
moral ſciences. To remedy this, it was 
propoſed, as a matter deſerving ſerious at- 
tention, to aſcertain the ſeparate provinces 
of reaſon and common ſenſe. And be- 
cauſe, in many caſes, it may be difficult 
to diſtinguiſn a principle of common. ſenſe 
from an acquired prejudice; and, con- 
ſequently, to know at what point rea- 
ſoning ought to ſtop, and the authori- 
ty of common ſenſe to be admitted as de- 
ciſive; it was therefore judged expedient 
to inquire, Whether ſuch reaſonings as 
® have been proſecuted beyond ultimate « ,, 
* principles, be not marked with ſome pe- « 4 
e culiar characters, by which they may be * 
* diſtinguiſhed from legitimate inveſtiga- te 


* tion,” To illuſtrate this point, the doe-· « 1, 
cr ines of t Le nan-exiftence of matter, and the « lie 


nece/fit] 
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rect ll o human aftions, were pitched up- 
on as examples; in which, at leaſt in the 
former of which, common ſenſe, in the o- 
| pinion of all competent judges, is confeſ- 


l ſedly violated ; — the natural effects pro- 
5 duced upon the mind by the reaſonings 
that have been urged in favour of theſe 

doctrines, were conſidered; — and the con- 
7 ſequences reſulting from the admiſſion of 
0 ſuch reaſonings were taken notice of, and 
as explained. And it was found, that the 
u- reaſonings that have been urged in favour 
es of theſe doctrines are really marked with 


ſome peculiar characters, which it is pre- 
ſumed can belong to no legitimate argu- 
mentation whatſoever. Of theſe reaſon- 
ings it was obſerved, and proved, That 
the doctrines they are intended to eſta- 
bliſh are contradictory to the general be- 
* lief of all men in all ages; — That, cho 
*enfarced and ſupported with ſingular 
ſubtlety, and though admitted by ſome 
profeſſed philoſophers, they do not pro- 
duce that conviction which ſound rea- 
ſoning never fails to produce in the in- 
* telligent mind; — and, laſtly, That real- 
iy to believe, and to act from a real be- 
„lief of, ſuch doQrines and reaſonings, 

| 3 B 2 © muſt 
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** mult be attended with fatal conſequen- 
ces to ſcience, to virtue, to human ſocie- 
** ty, and to all the important intereſts of 
* mankind.” LEI LT ALLELE CE 

I do not ſuppoſe, that all the errors 
which have ariſen from not attending to 
the foundation of truth, and eſſential rules 
of reaſoning, as here explained, are equal- 
ly dangerous. Some of them perhaps may 
be innocent; to ſuch the laſt of theſe cha- 
racters cannot belong. If wholly innocent, 
it is of little conſequence, whether we 
know them to be errors or not. When a 
new tenet is advanced in moral ſcience, 
there will be a ſtrong preſumption againſt 
it, if contrary to univerſal opinton : for as 
every man may find the evidence of mo- 
ral ſcience in his own breaſt, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that the generality of man- 
kind will, for any length of time, perſiſt in 
an error, which their own daily experience, 
if attended to without prejudice, could not 
fail to rectify, Let, therefore, the evi- 
dence of the new tenet be carefully exa- 
mined, and attended to. If it produce 2 
full and clear conviction in the intelligent 
mind, and at the ſame time {ſerve to ex- 


plain the cauſes of the univerſality and 
long 
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long continuance of the old erroneous o- 
pinion, the new one ought certainly to be 
received as true. But if the aſſent produ- 
ced by the new doctrine be vague, indefi- 
nite, and unſatisfying; if nature and com- 
mon ſenſe reclaim againſt it; if it recom- 
mend modes of thought that are incon- 
ceivable, or modes of action that are im- 
practicable; — it is not, it cannot, be 
true, however plauſible its evidence may 
appear. 
Some will think, perhaps, that a ſtraight- 
er and ſhorter courſe might have brought 
me ſooner, and with equal ſecurity, to 
this concluſion. I acknowledge I have ta- 
ken a pretty wide circuit. This was owing 
in part to my love of perſpicuity, which in 
theſe ſubjects hath not always been ſtu- 
died ſo much as it ought to have been; 
and partly, and chiefly, to my deſire of 
confuting, on this occaſion, (as I with to 
have done with metaphyſical controverſy 
for ever), as many of the moſt pernicious 
tenets of modern ſcepticiſm as could be 
brought within my preſent plan. But the 
reader will perceive, that I have endea- 
voured to conduct all wy digreſſions in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as that they might ſerve 
for illuſtrations of the principal ſubject. 
To teach men to diſtinguiſh by intui- 
tion a dictate of common ſenſe from an 
acquired prejudice, is a work which na- 
ture only can accompliſh. We ſhall ever 
be more or leſs ſagacious in this reſpect, 
according as Heaven hath endued us with 
greater or leſs ſtrength of mind, vivacity 
of perception, and ſolidity of judgement. 
The method here recommended is more 
laborious, and much leſs expeditious, 
Yet this method, if I am not greatly miſ- 
taken, may be of conſiderable uſe to en- 
able us to form a proper eſtimate of thoſe 
reaſonings, which, by violating common 
ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of 
rational belief, to ſap the foundations of 
truth and ſcience, and to leave the mind 
expoſed to all the horrors of ſcepticiſm, 
To be puzzled by ſuch reaſonings, is nei- 
ther criminal nor diſhonourable ; though 
in many caſes it may be both diſhonour- 
able and criminal to ſuffer ourſelves to be 
deluded by them. For is not this to pre- 
fer the equivocal voice of a vain, ſelfiſh, 


and enſnaring wrangler, to the clear, the 
benevolent, 
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benevolent, the infallible diQates of na- 
ture? Is not this to bely our ſentiments, 
to violate our conſtitution, to fin againſt 
our own ſoul ? Is not this © to forſake the 
* fountains of living water, and to hew out 
* unto, ourſelves broken ciſterns that can 
# hol, no water? 
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OBJECTIONS | ANSWERED. 

HEY who conſider virtue as a 

ſubject of mere curioſity, and 

think *that the principles of mo- 
rals and properties of conic ſections ought 
to be explained with , the ſame degree of 
apathy and indifference, will find abun- 
dant matter for cenſure in the preceding 
obſervations. As the author 1s not very 
ambitious of the good opinion of ſuch the- 
oriſts, he will not give himſelf much trou- 
ble in multiplying apologies for what, to 
them, may have the appearance of keen- 
neſs or ſeverity in the animadverſions he 
has hitherto made, or may hereafter make, 
on the principles of certain noted philoſo- 
phers. He conſiders happineſs as the end 
and aim of our being; and he thinks phi- 
loſophy valuable only ſo far as it may be 
conducive to this end. Human happinels 
ſeemeth to him wholly unattainable, e. 


cept by the means which virtue and reli- 
gion 
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gion provide. He is therefore perſuaded, 
that while employed in pleading the cauſe 
of virtue, and of true ſcience, its beſt auxi- 
liary, he ſupports, in ſome meaſure, the 
character of a friend to humankind ; and 
he would think his right to that glorious 
appellation extremely queſtionable, if the 
warmth of his zeal did not bear ſome pro- 
portion to the importance of his cauſe. 
However ſuſpicious he may be of his abi- 
lity to vindicate the rights of his fellow- 
creatures, he is not ſuſpicious of his incli- 
nation. He feels, that on ſuch a ſubject, 
he muſt ſpeak from the heart, or not ſpeak 
at all. For the ſpirit and manner of his 
diſcourſe he has no other apology to of- 

fer. 9 
As to the principles and matter of it, 
he is leſs confident. Theſe, though nei- 
ther. viſionary nor unimportant, may poſ- 
lbly be miſunderſtood. He therefore begs 
leave to urge a few things, for the further 
rindication and illuſtration of them. To 
his own mind they are fully ſatisfactory 
he hopes to render them equally ſo to eve- 
ry candid reader. Happy! if he ſhould 
be as ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing conviction, 

as others have been in ſubverting it. 
3 C CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Further remarks on the conſiſtency 
of theſe principles with the inte- 


reſts of Science, and the Rights 
of Mankind. f 


T may poſſibly be objected to this diſ- 
courſe, That it tends to diſcourage 
freedom of inquiry, and to promote im- 

* plicit faith.“ 

But nothing is more contrary to my de- 
ſign; as thoſe who attend, without preju- 
dice, to the full import of what I have 
advanced on the ſubject of evidence, will 
undoubtedly perceive. Let me be permit- 
ted to repeat, that the truths in which 
man is moſt concerned do not lie exceed- 
ingly deep; nor are we to: eſtimate either 
their importance, or their certainty, by 
the length of the line of -our inveſtigation. 
The evidenees of the philoſophy of human 
nature are found in our own breaſt; we 
need not roam abroad in queſt of them; 


the unlearned are judges of them as wel 
| as 
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as the learned. Ambiguities have ariſen, 
when the feelings of the heart and under- 
ſtanding were expreſſed in words; but the 
feelings themſelves were not ambiguous. 
Let a man atreritively examine himſelf, 
with a ſincere purpoſe of | diſcovering the 
truth, and without any bias in favour of 
particular theories, and he will ſeldom be 
at a loſs, in regard to thoſe truths, at leaſt, 
that are moſt eſſential to his happineſs and 
duty. If men muſt needs amuſe them- 
2 ſelves with metaphyſical inveſtigation, let 
5 them apply it, where it can do no harm, 
to the diſtinctions and logomachies of on- 
tology. In the ſcience of human nature 
it cannot poſhbly do good, but muſt of 
neceſſity do infinite miſchief. What avail 
the obſcure deductions of verbal argu- 
ment, in illuſtrating what we ſufficiently 
know by experience? or in ſhowing that 
to be fictitious and falſe, whoſe energy 
we mult feel and acknowledge every mo- 
ment! When therefore I find a pretended 
principle of human nature evinced by a 
dark and intricate inveſtigation, I am 
tempted to ſuſpect, not without reaſon, 
that ts evidence is no where to be found 
hut in the arguments of the theoriſt; and 
[ Ge 2 theie, 
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theſe, when diſguiſed by quaint diſtinc- 
tions, and ambiguous language, it is ſome- 
times hard to confute, even when the heart 
recoils from the doctrine with contempt 
or deteſtation. If the doctrine be true, it 
muſt alſo be agreeable to experience: to 
experience, therefore, let the appeal be 
made; let the circumſtances be pointed 
out, in which the controverted ſentiment 
ariſeth, or is ſuppoſed to ariſe. This is to 
act the philoſopher, not the metaphyſi- 
cian; the interpreter of nature, not the 
builder of ſyſtems. But let us conſider 
the objection more particularly. 

What then do you mean by that impli- 
cit faith, to which you ſuppoſe theſe prin- 
ciples too favourable? Do you mean an 
acquieſcence in the dictates of our own un- 
derſtanding, or in thoſe of others? If the 
former, I muſt tell you, that ſuch impli- 
cit faith 1s the only kind of belief which 
true philoſophy recommends, I have al- 
ready remarked, that, while man conti- 
nues in his preſent ſtate, our own intel- 
lectual feelings are, and muſt be, the 
ſtandard of truth to us, All evidence pro- 
ductive of belief, is reſolvible into the e- 


vidence of conſciouſneſs; and comes at 
0 laſt 
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laſt to this point, I believe becauſe I be- 


lieve, or becauſe the law of my nature de- 
termines me to believe. This belief may 
be called implicit; but it is the only ra- 
tional belief of which we are capable: and 
to ſay, that our minds ought not to ſub- 
mit to it, is as abſurd as to ſay, that our 
bodies ought not to be nouriſhed with 
food. Revelation itſelf muſt be attended 
with evidence to ſatisfy conſciouſneſs or 
common ſenſe; otherwiſe it can never be 
rationally believed. By the evidence of 
the goſpel, the rational Chriſtian is per- 
ſuaded that it comes from God. He ac- 
quieſces in it as truth, not becauſe it is re- 
commended by others, but becauſe it ſa- 
tisfies his own underſtanding. 

But if, by implicit faith, you mean, 
what I think is commonly meant by that 
term, an unwarrantable or unqueſtion- 
ed acquieſcence in the ſentiments of other 
men, I deny that any part of this diſ- 
courſe hath a tendency to promote it. I 
never ſaid, that doctrines are to be taken 
tor granted without examination ; though 
| affirmed, that, in regard to moral doc- 
trines, a loag and. intricate examination 
is neither neceſſary nor expedient. With 

| moral 
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moral truth, it is the buſineſs of every man 
to be acquainted; and therefore the Dei- 
ty has made it level to every capacity. 

Far be it from a lover of truth to diſ- 
courage freedom of inquiry ! Man is poſ- 
ſeſſed of reaſoning powers; by means of 
which he may bring that within the ſphere 
of common ſenſe, which was originally 
beyond it. Of theſe powers he may, and 
ought to avail himſelf; for many impor- 
tant truths are not ſelf-evident, and our 
faculties were not deſigned for a {tate of 
inactivity. But neither were they deſign- 
ed to be employed in fruitleſs or danger- 
ous inveſtigation. Our knowledge and 
capacity are limited; it is fit and neceſſa- 
ry they ſhould be ſo: we need not wan- 
der into forbidden paths, or attempt to 
penetrate inacceſſible regions, in queſt of 
employment; the cultivation of uſeful and 
practical ſcience, the improvement of arts, 
and the indiſpenſable duties of life, will 
furniſh ample ſcope to all the exertions of 
human genius. Surely that man is my 
friend, who diſſuades me from attempt- 
ing what I cannot perform, nor even at- 
tempt without danger. And is not he a 


friend to ſcience and mankind, Who en- 
deavours 
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deavours to difcourage fallacious and un- 
profitable ſpeculation, and to propoſe a 
criterion by which it my be known and 
avoided? ''' | 

But if reaſoning ought not to be carried 
beyond a certain boundary, and if it is 
the authority of common ſenſe that fixeth 
this boundary, and if it be poſſible to miſ- 
take a prejudice for a principle of com- 
mon ſenſe. how (it may be ſaid) are pre- 
judices to be detected? At this rate, a 
J man has nothing to do, but to call his 
„ prejudice a dictate of common ſenſe, and 
then it is eſtabliſhed in perfect ſecurity 
beyond the reach of argument. Doth not 
this furniſh a pretence for limiting the 
freedom of inquiry? — Having already ſaid 
great deal in anſwer. to the firſt part of 


of this queſtion, I need not now ſay much 
nd in anſwer to the laſt, I ſhall only aſk, on 
ts, the other hand, what method of reaſon- 
will ing is the propereſt for overcoming the 
of prejudices of an obſtinate man? Are we 
my v wrangle with him in infinitum, without 
npt - erer arriving at any fixed principle? That 


i not the way to illuſtrate truth, or recti- 
ly error. Do we propoſe to aſcertain the 
importance of our arguments by their 

number, 
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number, and to pronounce that-tho:bet- 
ter caule Whoſa champion gives the i kit 
word? This 4 tear, quld not mend: the 
matter. Suppoſe ottr:;antagoniſts fthould 
deny a ſelſ· evident truth, or refuſe liis aſ- 
ſent to an intuitive probability; muſt we 
not refer him to the ο mon ſenſe of 
mankind? If we do not we muſt either 
hold our peace, or have rocourſe to ſophi- 
ſtry: for when a principle comes to be in- 
tuitively true or falſe, all legitimate reaſon- 
ing is at an end, and all further rcafoning 
impertinent. To the common ſenſe of 
mankind we muſt therefore refer him ſooner 
or later; and if he continue obſtinate, we 
muſt leave him. ls it not then of conſe- 
quence to truth, and may it not ſerve to 
prevent many a ſophiſtical argument, and 
unprofitable logomachy, that we have it 
continually in view, that common ſenſe 
is the ſtandard of truth? a principle which 
men are not always ' diſpofed to admit in 
its full latitude, and which, in the heat 
and hurry of diſpute, they are apt to o- 
verlook altogether!” Some men will always 
be found, who think tlie moſt abſurd pre- 
judices founded in common ſenſt! Rea- 
— men never ſerapie t ſubrnit their 

prejudices 
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prejudices or principles to examination: 
but if that examination turn to no account, 
or if it turn to a bad account; if it only 
puzzle where it ought to convince, and 
darken what: it ought to illuſtrate; if ir 
recommend impracticable modes of action, 
or inconceivable modes of thought; — I 
muſt confeſs I cannot perceive the uſe of 
it, This is the only kind of reaſoning that 
mean to diſcourage. It is this kind of 
reaſoning which hath proved ſo fatal to 
the abſtra ſciences. In it all our ſcepti- 
cal ſyſtems are founded; of it they conſiſt; 
and by it they are ſupported. Till the ab- 
ſtract ſciences be cleared of this kind of 
reaſoning, they deſerve not the name of 
philoſophy : they may amuſe a weak and 
turbulent mind, and render it ſtill more 
weak and more turbulent; but they can- 
not convey any real inſtruction : they may 
undermine the foundations of virtue and 
ſcienee; but they cannot illuſtrate a ſingle 


portanee, nor improve the mind of man 
in any reſpect whatſoever. 

By ſome it may be thought an objeQion 
i0 the principles of this eſſay, That they 
"ſeem ta recommend a method of confu- 
YYDuro10q 3 D tation 


truth, nor eſtabliſh one principle of im- 
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* tation which is not ſtrictly according to 
© logic, and do actually contradict ſome 
* of the eſtabliſhed laws of chat ſcience.“ 
It will readily be acknowledged, that 
many of the maxims of tlie ſchooklopic 
are founded in truth and nature, and have 
ſo long obtained univerſal! approbation, 
that they are now become proverbiul in 
philoſophy. Many of its rules and diſ- 
tinctions are extremely uſeful, not ſo 
much for ſtrengthening the judgement, 
as for enabling the diſputant quickly to 
comprehend, and perſpicuouſly to expreſs, 
in what the force or fallacy of an argu- 
ment conſiſts. The ground-work of this 
ſcience, the Dialectiek of Ariſtotle, if we 
may judge of the whole by the part now ex- 
tant, is one of the moſt ſucceſsful and moſt 
extraordinary efforts of philoſophic genius 
that ever appeared in the world. And 
yet, if we'confider this ſcience, with re- 
gard to its deſign and 'eonſequences; we 
ſhall perhaps ſee reaſon to think, that a 
ſtrict obſervance of its laws is not always 
neceſſary to the diſcovery of truth. 

It was originally intended as à help to 
diſcourſe among a talkative and fpright!y 


people. The conſtitution of Athens ren- 
dered 
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deredi the art of public ſpeaking of very 


great importance, and almoſt a certain 


road to preferment or diſtinction. This 
was alſoſ in, {ome meaſure the caſe at 
Rome but the Romans were more reſer- 
ved} and did not till about the time of 
Cicero chink of reducing converſation or 
public: ſpeaking to rule. The vivacity of 
the Athenians, encouraged by their demo- 
eratical ſpirit, made them fond of diſputes 
and declamations, which were often car- 
ried on without any view to diſcover truth, 
but merely to gratify humour, give em- 
ployment to the tongue, and amuſe a va- 
cant hour. Some of the dialogues of Pla- 
to are to be conſidered in this light; ra- 
ther as exerciſes in declamation, than ſe- 
rious diſquiſitions in philoſophy. It is 
true, this is not the only merit even of 
ſuch of them as ſeem of leaſt importance. 
If we are often diſſatisfied with his doc- 
trine; if we have little curioſity to learn 
the characters and manners, of chat age, 
whereof he hath given ſo natural a repre- 
ſentation; we mult yet acknowledge, that 
ag models far elegance and fimplicity of 
compoſition, the moſt inconſiderable of 
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Plato s dialoguns havarwadry rea tiamitrit. 
His ſpeakers often compliment ench other 
on the beauty of theipaſtye, ceven. wiitn 
there is nothing very ſtrikingin the ſen- 
timent . If, thevefore;owe would orm a 
Juſt eſtimate of Plato. wei muſt regard him 
not only as a philoſopher, but alſo Das a 
rhetorician; for it is evident he was ainbi- 
tious to excel in both characters. ut it 
appears not to have bern his opitũon, that 
the practice of extemporary ſpeaking and 
diſputing, ſo frequent int his time, had a- 
ny direct tendency to promote the inve- 
ſtigation of truth, or the acquiſition of 
wiſdom. The Lacedemonians, the moſt 
reſerved and molt ſilent people in Greece, 
and who made the leaſt pretenſions to a li- 
terary character, were, in his judgement, 
a nation not only of the wiſeſt men, but 
of the greateſt philoſophers. Their words 
were few, their addreſs not without ruſti- 
city; but the meaneſt of them was able, 
by a ſingle expreſſion, .dextrouſly aimed, 
and end munen to make the 


* See the Sympoſium, Platonis opera, vol. 3. P. 1 
Edit. . | 110 


ſtranger 


ſtranger with whom he con verſed appear 
no vi ſur thau ac . 
The Athenians, adcuſtomed to reduce eve- 
ry thingito art; and among whom the ſpirit 
of feaenbe was more univerſal than in any 
other nation ancient or modern, had con- 
trived a kind of technical logic long before 
the days of Ariſtotle. Their ſophiſts taught 
it in cbnjunction with rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy. But Ariſtotle brought it to per- 
fection, and ſeems to have been the firſt 
who ꝓrofeſſedly dis joined it from the other 
arts and ſciences. On his logic was found- 
ed that of the ſchoolmen. But they, like 


other commentators, often miſunderſtood 


the text, and often perverted it to the pur- 
poſe of a favourite ſyſtem. They differed 
from one another in their notions of A- 


riſtotle's doctrine, ranged themſelves into 


{ets and parties; and, inſtead of explain. 
ing the principles of their maſter, made it 
their ſole employment to comment upon 
one another. Now and then men of 
E rig i AaneSzicoriov To pavunolely euyyeveofes, rd Wir TOAAG 
„ r07g ug Fuphaes ar h Hin painiueror, ixele d vo dv TYAN THY 
ne, trifpare g A 5you Beets R oonrpapuiror, Gowp Jade 
dung drt paiveedar Toy Tpoolrahryouery vid And BerTig. | 
Socrates in Plat. Pratagera. vol. 1. p. 342. 
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learning arofe, who endeavoured to revive 
the true Peripatetic philoſophy; but their 
efforts, inſtead of proviug fucceſbful, ſrr- 
ved only to provoke perfecution; and at 
length the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem» grew ſo cor · 
rupt, and at the ſame time ſo enormous 
in magnitude, that it became an inſuper- 
able incumbrance to the underſtanding, 
and contributed not a little to perpetuate 
the ignorance and barbariſm of thoſe 
times. The aim of the old logic, even in 
its pureſt form, (ſo far at leaſt as it was a 
practical ſcience), was chiefly to render 
men expert in arguing readily on either 
ſide of any queſtion, But it is one thing 
to employ our faculties in ſearching at- 
ter truth, and a very diflerent thing to 
employ them equally in defence of truth 
and of error: and the ſame modification 
of intellect that fits a man for the one, wil! 
by no means qualify him for the other. 
Nay, if I miſtake not, the talents that fit 
us for diſcovering truth are rather hurt 0 
than improved by the practice of ſophi- 4 
ſtry. To argue againſt one's on con- 
viction, muſt always have a bad effect on 
the heart, and render one more indifferent 
about the truth, and perhaps more inca- 

pable 
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pable of Porotiving it. We have therefore 
no fraſon to think; that truth is diſcover- 
able by thoſe means only which the tech- 
nidab logic preſcribes. Ariſtotle knew the 
theory: both of ſophiſms and ſyllogiſms, 
betten than anyfother man; yet Ariſtotle 
himſelf: is ſometimes impoſed on by ſo- 
phiſms of his Own invention *. And it is 
remarkable, that his moral, rhetorical, and 
political writings, in which his own excel- 
lent judgement is very little warped by lo- 
gicat ſubtleties, are far the moſt uſeful, 
and, in point of ſound reaſoning, the 
moſt —— part of his philo- 
ſophy. 

The 8 8 of the ſchool-logic 
is to render men diſputatious and ſcepti- 
cal; adepts in the knowledge of words, 
but inattenti ve to fact and experience. It 
makes them fonder of ſpeaking than 
nn and therefore en to them 


t #1199161 013 Jun Ailun bt 76H 
14 We ty hone proved. ch earth to be the 
centr F of the univerſe by the followi ſophiſm. — * Hea- 
wp bodies naturally tend to the of the univerſe; 
Arete by experience, that heavy bodies tend to the 
„ exfre, ab be garth,;, therefore the gebrrft of che earth 
; ping ame with that of the univerſe. — Which is 
Fo Yogi all call petitis prinlfh, or begging the 
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ſelves, ſolicitous chieſſy about /rults; 


names, and diſtinctions, and therefore 
leaves them neither leiſure morrindination 
for the ſtudyſ of life and nanners. In a 
word, it makes them more ambitiouz to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves asi th-partiſaus of 
a dogmatiſt, than as inquirevs' after truth. 
It is eaſy to ſee how far a man of this turn 
of mind is qualified to maki diſtoveries in 
knowledge. To ſuch alman, indeed, the 
name of truth is only à pretenoe: he nei- 
ther is, nor can be, mucli intereſted in the 
ſolidity or importance of his tenets; it 
is enough if he can render them plau- 
fible; nay, it is enough if he can filence 
his adverſary by any means! The cap- 
tious turn of an habitual wrangler dead- 
ens the underſtanding, ſours the temper, 
and hardens the heart: by rendering the 
mind ſuſpicious, and attentive to trifles, it 
weakens the ſagacity of inſtinct, and ex- 
tinguiſhes the fire of imagination; ĩt tranſ- 


forms converſation. into 4 ſlate! of warfare; 


and reſtrains f thoſe, lively ſallies of fancy, 
ſo eſſectual iin promoting good-humaur, 
which, though. often erroneous, are à chou- 
ſand, times more valuable than the dull or- 
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can ging a reaſon for; a precept deſtruc- 
tive f all truth and ſcience, as hath been 
fuly-ſhown in-tho;former- part of this diſ- 
courſe... We muſt not, however, lay this 
maxim to the charge of the ancient logic. 
Ds CARTES,:and the modern ſceptics, 
got it from the ſchoolmen, who forged 
it out of ſome paſſages of Ariſtotle miſun- 
derſtood. The philoſopher ſaid indeed, 
that all inveſtigation ſhould begin with 
doubt 3 but this doubt is to remain only 
till the underſtanding be convinced; which, 
in Ariſtotle's judgement, may be effected 
by intuitive evidence as weil as by argu- 
mentative. The doctrine we have been 
endeavouring to illuſtrate, tends not to 


unfriendly to truth or virtue: its only 


inſtinctive principles of conviction, and aſ- 
ſent) which the rational part of mankind 
have:acknowledged in all ages, and which 


actiot and of intelligence, renders it ab- 
3 E ſurd 


recturis of 4 mosd-and-Bgure diſciplina- 


One inheodribripedcepts of this art is, 
To gtfolve»ta:;betieve nothing but what we 


encourage, any prejudices, or any opinions, 


aim vis, to eſtabliſh the authority of thoſe 


the oothdition of man, in reſpect both of 
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ſurd not to acknowledge. We canngt ſup- 
poſe, that the human mind, unlike to all 
other natural ſyſtems, is mad up; of in- 
compatible principles; in it, as in all the 
reſt, there muſt be unity,ſof deſign; and 
therefore the principles of human belief, 
and of human action, muſt have one and 
the ſame tendency. But many of our mo- 
dern philoſophers teach a different doc- 
trine; endeavouring to perſuade them- 
felves, and others, that they . ought, not 
to believe what they cannot poſſibly diſbe- 
lieve; and tnat thoſe actions may be ab- 
ſurd, and contrary to truth, the perform- 
ance of which is neceſſary to our very ex- 
iſtence. If they will have it, that this is 
philoſophy, I ſhall not diſpute about the 
word; but I inſiſt on it, that all ſuch phi- 
loſophy is no better than pedantic non- 
ſenſe; and that, if a man were to write a 
book, to prove, that fire is the element in 
which we: ought to live, he would not act 
more abſurdly, than ſome metaphylicians 
of theſe times would be thought ta have 
acted, if their works were underſtood, 
and rated according to their intrinſic me- 
„ N i „„ TIT. 
That every thing may be ane 
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of diſpute, is another favourite maxim of 
theTth66l-logie;' and ir would not be eaſy 
; to d&viſe” one more detrimental to true 
e ſcenes"! What a ſtrange propenſity theſe 
{ doctors have had to diſputation! One 
A would think, chat, in their judgement, 
0 the chief end of man is, to contradict his 
- nel — and wrangle with him for e- 
- To attempt à proof of what I know 
to be falſe, and à confutation of what I 
know hs Be true, is an exerciſe from which 
can never expect advantage ſo long as I 
deem rationality a bleſſing. I never heard 
It preſcribed as a recipe for ſtrengthening 
the i ight, to keep conſtantly blindfolded 
in the day-time, and put on ſpectacles 
whenever we go to ſleep; nor can I ima- 
gine how the ear of a muſician could be 
improved, by his playing frequently on 
an ill-tuned fiddle. And yet the ſchola- 
ſties ſeem to have thought, that the more 
we (hiit our eyes againſt the truth, we ſhall 
the more diſtinctly perceive it; and that 
the oftener we practiſe falſehood, we ſhall 
be che more ſagacious in detecting, and 
the more hearty in abhorring it. To ſup- 
pole, that we may make every thing mat - 
ter of diſpute, is to ſuppoſe, that we can 
222 account 
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account for every thing Alas im moſt 
caſes, to feel and believe, is all We have 
to do, or can do. Deſtined for action ra- 
ther than for knowledge, and governed 
more by inſtinct than by; reaſon, we can 
extend our inveſtigations, eſpecially; with 
regard to ourſelves, but a very little Way. 
And, after all, when we aqquieſcę, with 
implicit confidence in, the dictates of our 
nature, where is the harm or the danger 
of ſuch a conduct? Is; our, life ſhortened, 
or health jnjured by it? No. Are our 
judgements perverted, or our hearts cor- 
rupted? No. Is our happineſs impaired, 
or the ſphere of our gratification contract- 
ed? Quite the contrary. Have we leſs 
leiſure for attending to the duties of life, 
and for adorning our minds with uſeful 
and elegant literature? We have evidently 
more time left for thoſe purpoſes. Why 
then ſo much logic? ſo many diſputes, 
and ſo many "Wide: about the firſt philo- 
{phy ? Rather R in diſguiſing falſe- 
hood, and, rendering truth ſuſpicious, 
why, do we not, with humility, and can- 
dour, employ our faculties, in the attain- 
ment of plain, n and uſeful Know- 
lege? ; nude tn tels lis 216 07 

The 
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The iconſequences of fubmitting every 
ſentiinent and principle tothe teſt of rea- 
ſofling! / have been conſidered already. 
This practice hath)" in every age tended 
much to confound' ſcience, to prevent the 
detection of error, and (may we not add?) 
ta debaſe the human underſtanding. For 
have we not {ten real genius, under the 
influence of a diſputatious ſpirit, derived 
from nature, faſhion, or education, eva- 
porate in ſubtlety, ſophiſtry, and vain re- 
finement? Lucretius, Cicero, and Des 
Cartes, might be mentioned as exam- 
ples. And it will be matter of laſting re- 
gret in the republic of letters, that a greater 
than the greateſt of theſe, I mean John 
Milton, had the misfortune to be born in 
an age, when the ſtudy of ſcholaſtic the- 
ology was deemed an ne n ori in- 
tellectual diſcipline. | | 
It is either affectation, or falſe male 
that makes men ſay they know nothing 
with-certainty. '' It is true, the knowledge 
of man,; compared with that of fuperior 
beings , may be very inconſiderable; and 
compared with that of The Supreme, is as 
nothing and vanity: it is true alſo, that 
we are daily puzzled in attempting to ac- 
11 count 
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count for the moſt familiar appearances. 
But it is true, notwithiſtanding, that we 
do know, and cannot poſſibly doubt of 
our ny , _ Dar with der 
ITT; $111 9113-286: SIC&ITRY. + 
* And-let the widing argue all he can, 

Theſe little things are great to little 

„man *.“ 101 10 frottiovd, 

DO TO Viano 

To be vain of any W Wie- 
ſumption and folly: but to think every 
thing diſputable, is a proof of a weak 
mind and captious temper. And however 
ſceptics may boaſt of their modeſty, in diſ- 
claiming all pretenſions to certain know- 
ledge, I would appeal to the man of can- 
dour, whether they or we ſeem to poſleſs 
leaſt of that virtue;— they, who ſuppole, 
that they can raiſe inſurmountable objec- 
tions in every ſubject; or we, who be- 
lieve, that our Maker hath permitted us 

to know with certainty ſome few things 
In oppoſition to chis practice of making 
every thing matter of diſpute, we have 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the inſtinctive 
W of common een the ulti- 
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mate 
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mate ſtandard oſ truth to man; that what- 
ever contradicts them is contrary to fact; 
and therefore falſe; that to ſuppoſe them 
cogniſable by. reaſon, is to ſuppoſe truth 
as variable as the intellectual, or as the 
argumentative, abilities of men; and that 
it is an abuſe of reaſon, and tends to the 
ſubverſion of ſcience, to call in queſtion 
the authenticity of our natural feelings. 
That ſcience never proſpered while the 
old logic continued in faſhion, is unde- 
mable. Lord Verulam was one of the firſt 
who brought it into diſrepute; and propo- 
ſed a different method of inveſtigating 
truth, namely, that the appearances of na- 
ture ſhould be carefully obſerved, and that, 
inſtead of facts being wreſted to make them 
fall in with theory, theory ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly inferred from facts, and from them 
only. The event has fully proved, that 
our great philoſopher was in the right: 
for ſcience hath made more progreſs ſince 
his time, and by his method, than for a 
thouſand years before. The court of Rome 
well knew the importance of the ſchool- 
logic in ſupporting their authority; they 
knew it could be employed more ſucceſs- 
wt in diſguiſing error, than 'in vindica- 
555 ting 
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ting truth: and Puffendorſf ſcruples not 
to affirm, that they patroniſed ic fort this 
very reaſon . Let it not then be urged, 
as an objection to this difcourſe, chat it re- 
commends a method of confutation which 
is not ſtrictly logical It tis enough for 
me, that the method here recommended 
is agrerable to good ſenſe and ſound philo- 


ſophy, and to the general motions and | 


tices of men. „„ nne 
4 150 4 * 
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The ſubject continued. Eſtimate 
of Metaphyſic. Cauſes of the 
degeneracy of Moral Science. 


H E reader hath no doubt obſerved, 

that I have frequently uſed the term 
metaphyſic, as if it implied ſomething, wor- 
thy of contempt or cenſure, That, no lo- 
ver of ſcience may be offended, i ſhall now 


* De Monarchia Pontifici Romani, cap. 34. 
account 
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account. or this, by explaining the nature 
of that metaphyſic which I canceive to be 
repugnant to true philoſophy, though it 
hath often aſſumed the name; and which, 
thene ore, in my judgement, the friends 
of truch ought ſolicitouſly to guard againſt. 
This explanation will lead to ſome remarks 
that may perhaps throw additional light 
on:the! preſent ſubject. 
Ariſtotle bequeathed by legacy his wri- 
tings to Theophraſtus; who left them, to- 
gether with his own, to Neleus of Scepſis. 
The poſterity of Neleus, being illiterate 
men, kept them for ſome time locked up; 
but afterwards hearing, that the king of 
the country was making a general ſearch 
0 for books to furniſh his library at Perga- 
mus, they hid them in a hole below 
ground; where they lay for many years, 
and ſuffered much from worms and dam 


d. veg. At laſt, however, they were ſold to one 
m Apel con, whocaufed them tobe copied out; 
= 


ad, having (according to Strabo) a great- 
er paſlon for books than for xnowledge, 
dere trafiſciibers to ſupplythe chaſis, 
which they accordingly did, with very lit- 
tle judgement. When Sylla took Athens, 
le ſeized on Apellicon's library, and car- 
+ mn ried 
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ried it to Rome. Here the books of Ari- 
ſtotle were reviſed, by Tyrannio the gram- 
marian, and afterwards by Andronicus of 
Rhodes, a Peripatetic philoſopher, who 
publiſhed the firſt complete edition of 
them *® To fourteen of theſe books, 
which it ſeems had no general title, An- 
dronicus prefixed the words, Ta meta ta 7 
phyjicaF, that is, the books poſterior to the 
phyſics ; either becauſe, in the order of the 
former arrangement, they happened to be 
placed, or becauſe the editor meant that 
they ſhould be ſtudied, next after the phy: 
ſics. This is ſaid to be the origin of the 
word Metaphyſic. 

The ſubject of theſe fourteen books is 
miſcellaneous : yet the Peripatetics ſeem to 
have conſidered them as conſtituting but 


one branch of ſcience ; the place of which ride 
in their ſyſtem may be thus conceived. cy]; 
All philoſophy is either ſpeculative or prac- nd 
tical. The practical regulates the moral i is 
and intellectual operations of men, and ange 
therefore comprehends ethics and log 7 
The ſpeculative reſts in the knowledge 0 
9 
* Strabo, p. 609, Paris edit. 1620. Plut.*Sylla. 'eſtan 


t Ta gerd Ta quons 


truth 


truth; and is divided into three parts, to 
wit, Phyſics, which inquire into the nature 
of material ſubſtances, and the human ſoul; 
Mathematics, which conſider certain pro- 
perties of body as abſtracted from body; 
and this Metaphyſic, (which Ariſtotle is 
ſaid to have called Iheolagy, and the Fir/? 
Philoſophy), which, beſides ſome remarks on 
truth in general, the mcthod of diſcover- 
ing it, and the errors of former philoſo- 
phers, explains, firſt, the general proper- 
at ties of being, and, ſecondly, the nature of 
) WE things ſeparate from matter, namely, of 
hc God, the one firſt cauſe, and of the forty- 
ſeven inferior deities. 

; 15 Following the notion, that theſe four- 
teen books comprehend only one part of 
philoſophy, the Chriſtian Peripatetics di- 
ded metaphyſic into univerſal and parti- 
cular. In the firſt, they treated of being, 
and its properties and parts, conſidered as 
i is being“: in the ſecond, of God and 
angels. 

he ſchoolmen disjoined the philoſophy 


* Metaphyſique univerſelle—a laquelle il eſt traifte de 


'eſtant, et des ſes proprietez, et des parties ou membres 
de Veſtant, ſelon qu'il eſt eſtant. Bouju. 
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of the human mind from phyſics, where 
Ariſtotle had placed it; and added it to 
metaphyſic, becauſe its object is an im- 
material ſubſtance. So that their meta- 
phyſic conſiſted of three parts; Ontology, 
in which they pretended to explain the ge- 
neral properties of being; Pneumatics, 
which treated of the human mind; and 
Natural Theology, which treated of the 
ſupreme being, and of thoſe ſpirits which 
have either no body at all, or one ſo very 
fine as to be imperceptible to human 
ſenſe. 

From the account we have given of the 
manner in which Ariſtotle's works were 
firſt publiſhed, the reader will admit, that 
ſome of the errors to be found in them 
may reaſonably enough be imputed to the 
firſt tranſcribers and editors. It was a 
groſs error in diſtribution, to reduce God, 
and the inferior deities, who were concci- 
ved to be a particular ſpecies of beings, to 
the ſame claſs with thoſe qualities or at- 
tributes that are common to all being, and 
to treat of both in the ſame part of philo- 
ſophy. It was no leſs improper than if a 
phyſiologiſt ſhould compoſe a treatiſe, * Of 
mea, horſes, and identity.” This inac- 

| curacy 
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curacy could not have eſcaped Ariſtotle: 
it is to be charged on his editors, who pro- 
bably miſtook a ſeries of treatiſes on va- 
rious ſubjects for one treatiſe on one parti- 
cular ſubject. To many this may ſeem a 
trifling miſtake; but it hath produced im- 
portant conſequences. It led the earlier 
Peripatetics into the impropriety of ex- 
plaining the divine exiſtence, and the ge- 
neral properties of being, by the ſame me- 
thod of reaſoning; and it induced the 
ſchoolmen to confound the important 
ſciences of pneumatics and natural theo- 
logy with the idle diſtinctions and logo- 
machies of ontology. Natural theology 
ought to conſiſt of legitimate inferences 
from the effect to the cauſe; pneumatics, 
or the philoſophy of the human mind, are 
nothing but a detail of facts, illuſtrated, 
methodized, and applied to practice, by 
obvious and convincing reaſonings: both 
ſciences are founded in experience; but 
ontology pretends to aſcertain its princi- 
ples by demonſtrations à priori. In fact, 
tough ontology were, what it profeſſes to 
be, an explication of the general proper- 
ties of being, it could not throw any light 
on the ſciences of natural theology and 
pneumatics; 
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pneumatics; for in them the ontological 
method of reaſoning would be as impro- 
per as the mathematical. But the ſyſtems 
of ontology that have come into my hands 
are little better than vocabularies of thoſe 
hard words which the ſchoolmen had con- 
trived, in order to give an air of myſtery 
and importance to their doctrine. While, 
therefore, the ſciences of Natural Theology 
and Pneumatics were, by this prepoſte- 
rous diviſion, referred to the ſame part 
of philoſophy with Ontology, how was 
it poſſible they could proſper, or be ex- 
plained by their own proper evidence ! In 
fact, they did not proſper : experience, 
their proper evidence, was overlooked; 
and fictitious theory, diſguiſed by ontolo- 
gical terms and diſtinctions, and ſupport- 
ed by ontological reaſoning, was ſubſtitu- 
ted in its place. | 

Mr LockE was one of the firſt who re- 
ſcued the philoſophy of human nature out 
of the hands of the ſchoolmen, cleared it 
of the enormous incumbrance of ſtrange 
words which they had heaped upon it, 
and ſet the example of aſcertaining our 
internal operations, not by theory, but by 


experience. His ſucceſs was wonderful : 
for, 
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for, though he hath ſometimes fallen into 
the ſcholaſtic way of arguing, as in his 
firſt book; and ſometimes ſuffered himſelf 
to be impoſed on by words, as in his ac- 
count of ſecondary qualities, too raſhly 
adopted from the Cartefians ; yet hath he 
y done more to eſtabliſh the abſtract ſciences 


, on a proper foundation, than could have 
; been expected from one man who derived 
. almoſt all his lights from himſelf. His 
rt ſucceſſors, Butler and Hutcheſon excepted, 
as have not been very fortunate. BERKE-· 


LEY's book, though written with a good 
deſign; did more harm than good, by re- 
commending and exemplifying a method 
of argumentation ſubverſive of all know- 
ledge, and leading directly to univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. Mr HumeE's treatiſe: is ſtill 
more exceptionable. This author has re- 
ved the ſcholaſtic way of reaſoning from 
theory, and of wreſting facts to make them 
coincide with it. His language is indeed 
more modiſh, but equally favourable to 
ſophiſtical argument, and equally proper 
for giving an air of plauſibility and im- 
portance to what is frivolous or unintelli- 
gible. What regard we are to pay to his 

50 Profeſſion 
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profeſſion of arguing from experience, hath 
been already conſidered. 

The word metaphyſic, according to vul- 
gar uſe, is applied to all diſquiſitions con- 
cerning things immaterial. In this ſenſe, 
the plaineſt account of the faculties of the 
mind, and of the principles of morals and 
natural religion, would be termed meta- 
phyſic. Such metaphyſic, however, we are 
ſo far from deſpiſing or cenſuring, that 
we account it the ſublimeſt and moſt uſe- 
ful part of ſcience. 

The epithet metaphyſical is alſo given to 
thoſe arguments or illuſtrations in the ab- 
ſtract philoſophy, which are not obvious 


to ordinary underſtandings. But as the 
principles of this philoſophy, however well 
expreſſed, appear ſomewhat abſtruſe to one 
who is but a novice in the ſtudy; and as lc 
very plain principles may ſeem intricate in 00 
an author who is inattentive to his expreſ- lo 
ſion, as the beſt authors ſometimes are, it pr 
would be unfair to reject, or conceive a o1 


prejudice againſt, every doctrine in moral W 
that is not perfectly free from obſcurity. Wl tes 
Yet a continued obſcurity, in matters WW bla 
whereof every man ſhould be a compe- vai 


tent judge, cannot fail to breed a ſuſpi- I and 
cion, 
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that the ner is not _ to his ſub- 
3 Sete A ANN 

"Theinirin ' metaphyfical, in thoſe paſſages 
of this book where it is expreſſive of cen- 
ſure, will be found to allude to that mode 


of abſtract inveſtigation, ſo common a- 


mong the modern ſceptics and the ſchool- 


men, which is ſupported, either wholly by 


the iuſion of words, or by that in con- 
junction with a partial experience; and 
which ſeldom fails to lead to ſuch conclu- 
ſions as contradict matter of fact, or truths 
of indiſputable authority. It is this mode 
of inveſtigation that hath introduced ſo 
many errors into the moral ſciences ; for 
few, even of our moſt candid moral phi- 
loſophers, are entirely free from it. The 
love of ſyſtem, or partiality to a favourite 


opinion, not only puts a man off his guard, 


ſo as to make him overlook inaccurate ex- 
preſſions, and indefinite ideas, but may 
ſometimes occaſion even a miſtake of fact. 
When ſuch miſtakes are frequent, and af- 
fedt / the moſt important truths, we muſt 
blame the author for want of candour, or 
want of capacity: when they are innocent, 
and recur but ſeldom, we ought to a- 

3 G | ſcribe 
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ſcribe "Wm to the ne of human 
nature. 

Inſtances of chis — are lo com- 
mon, that we might almoſt fill a volume 
with a liſt of them. Spinoſa's pretended 
demonſtration of the exiſtence of the one 
great being, by which, however, he meant 
only the univerſe, is a metaphyſical argu- 
ment, founded in a ſeries of falſe or unin- 
telligible, though plauſible, definitions *, 
BERKELEY's proof of the non-exiſtence 
of matter 1s wholly metaphyſical; and ari- 
ſeth chiefly from the miſtake of ſuppoſing 
certain words to have but. one meaning, 
which really have two, and ſometimes 
three. The ſame author, in a book of 
ſermons, ſaid to have been delivered at the 
chapel of Trinity College, Dublin F, has 
endeavoured to inforce the deteſtable doc- 
trine of paſhve obedience and non-reſiſt- 
ance, by metaphyſical arguments founded 
on an arbitrary explication of the term 
moral duty; from which he pretends to 

1 b 
© See 8 to vol. 1. ** Chev. Ramſay s Prin- 

ciples of Religion. 


+ The third edition of theſe ſermons, which are three 
in number, is printed at London in the year 1713. 


prove, 
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prove; that negative moral duties muſt 
never, on any account, be violated; and 
that paſſive obedience to ſupreme power, 
where-ever placed, is at negative moral 
duty. In this inquiry, he makes no ac- 
count of ' thoſe” inſtinctive ſentiments of 
morality whereof men are conſcious; a- 
ſeribing them to the blood and ſpirits, or 


to education and habit; and maintaining, 


that the conduct of rational beings is to be 
directed, not by them, but by the dictates 
of ſober and impartial reaſon. Locke's 
diſcourſe againſt ' innate ideas and prin- 
ciples; is likewife too metaphyſical, Some 
of his notions on that ſubject are, I believe, 
right; but he hath not explained them 
with his wonted preciſion; and moſt of 
his arguments are founded on an ambi- 
guous acceptation of the words idea and 
innate. © (ty © 3 
The author of the Fable the Bees ſeems 
to have carried this mode of reaſoning as 
far as it will go. If there had been no 
ambiguous words in the Engliſh language, 
the underſtanding of mankind would ne- 
ver haye been affronted with his ſyſtem. 
Many of our appetites become criminal 
only when exceſſive; and we have not al- 

a 3 G 2 ways 
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ways names to expreſs. that degree of in- 
dulgence which is conſiſtent with virtue. 
The ſhameleſs word-catcher takes advan- 
tage of this, and confounds the innocent 
gratification with the exceſſive or criminal 
indulgence; calling both by the ſame 
name, and taking it for granted, that what 
he proves to be true of the one is alſo true 
of the other. What is it that may not be 
proved by this way of arguing? May 
not vice be proved to be virtue, and virtue 
to be vice? May not a regard to reputa- 
tion, cleanlineſs, induſtry, generoſity, con- 
jugal love, be proved to be as criminal as 
vanity, luxury, avarice, profuſion, and 
beaſtly ſenſuality? May it not be proved, 
that private virtues are private vices; and, 
conſequently, that private vices are public 
benefits? Such a concluſion is indeed ſo 
eaſily made out by ſuch logic, that no- 
thing but ignorance, impudence, and a 
hard heart, is neceſſary to qualify a man 
for making it. If it is ſaid, that conſider- 
able genius muſt be employed in dreſſing 
up theſe abſurd doctrines, ſo as to render 
them plauſible, I would aſk, who are the 
perſons that think them plauſible? Never 
did I hear of one man of virtue or learn- 

ing. 
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ing, who did not both deteſt and deſpiſe 
them. They ſeem plauſible, perhaps, to 
gamblers, highwaymen, and petit maitres; 
but it will not be pretended, that thoſe 
gentlemen have either leiſure or inclina- 
tion, or even capacity, to reflect on what 
they read or hear, ſo as to rr truth 
from falſehood. 

Among . writers, Mr Hume 
holds a diſtinguiſhed place. Every part 
of philoſophy becomes  metaphytic in his 
hands. His whole theory of the under- 
ſtanding is founded on the doctrine of 
impreſſions and ideas, which, as he ex- 
plains it, is ſo contrary to fact, that no-: * 
thing but the illuſion of words could make 
it paſs upon any reader. I have already 
given ſeveral inſtances of this author's me- 
taphyſical ſpirit. I ſhall give only one 
more; which I beg leave to conſider at 
ſome length, that I may have an opportu- 
nity of confating a very dangerous error, 
and, at the ſame time, of diſplaying more 
minutely, than by this general deſcription, 
tne difference between metaphyſical and 
philoſophical inveſtigation. 

Does any one imagine, that moral, in- 
tellectual, and corporeal virtues,—that ju- 

" ice, 
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ſtice, genius, and bodily ſtrength, ' are 
virtues of the ſame kind; that they are 
contemplated with the very fame ſenti- 
ments, and known to be virtues by the 
very ſame criterion ? Few, T preſume, are 
of this opinion; but Mr HuMEt has adopt- 
ed it, and taken a great deal of pains to 
prove it. I ſhall demonſtrate, that this 


very important error hath ariſen, either 

from inaccurate obſervation, 'or from his 
being impoſed on by words not well un- ö 
derſtood, or rather from both cauſes. 

It is true, that juſtice, great genius, and fe 
bodily ſtrength, are all uſeful to che po- i © 
ſeſſor and to ſociety, and all agreeable to, WI 

or (which in this author's ſtyle amounts Wl 2 
to the ſame thing) approved by every one e 
who conſiders or contemplates them. for 
They therefore, at leaſt the two firſt, com- nit 
pletely anſwer to our author's definition um 

of virtue. And it would be ealy to * 

| hunt ore 
lt is the nature, and indeed the definition, of ur-. kin 
*« tue, that it is a quality of the mind agreeable to, or befo 


_ approved by, every one who conſiders or contemplates eith 
« it,” Hume's Eſayt, vol. 2. p. 333. edit. 1767. Note. 
Bodily qualities are indeed excluded by this definition, that 
but admitted by our author in his ſubſequent reaſonings. Wl tion 
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write a great book, to ſhow the reaſons 
why moral, intellectual, and corporeal a- 
bilities, yield pleaſure to the beholder 
and poſſeſſor, and to trace out a number 
of analogies, real or verbal, ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. But this is nothing to the 
purpoſe: they may reſemble in ten thou- 
ſand reſpects, and yet differ as widely, as 
a beaſt or ſtatue differs from a man. Let 
us trace the author's argument to its 
ſource. 

Virtue is known by a certain * 
feeling or ſentiment, ariſing from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of certain affections or qualities 
in ourſelves, or from the view of them 
in others. Granted. Juſtice, humanity, 
generoſity, excite approbation ; —a hand- 
lome face excites approbation ; — great ge- 
mus excites approbation: the effect or ſen- 
timent produced is the ſame in each in- 
ſtance: the object, or cauſe, muſt there- 
fore, in each inſtance, be of the ſame 
kind. This is genuine metaphyſic: but 
before a man can be miſled by it, he muſt 
either find, on conſulting his experience, 
that the feeling excited by the contempla- 
ton of theſe; objects is the ſame in each in- 
lance; in which caſe I would ſay, that 
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is faelingsrare defective) nor hirmſelf an 
inaccurato abſerverlof nature r he muſt 
ſuppoſe/ that: the words approbathdrij Hecauſe 
written and ronounted the ſarme Way, 
doth really mean the ſame thing an each 
of the three propoſitions above mentioned; 
in which caſe, I would ſay, that his 
judgement and ideas are confounded by 
the mere ſound and ſhape: of a word. I 
am conſcious, that my approbation of / a 
fine face is different in kind from my ap- 
probation of great genius; and that both 
are extremely different from my approba- 
tion of juſtice, humanity, and generoſi- 
ty: if I call thefe three different kinds of 
approbation by the ſame general name, 
uſe that name in three different ſignifica- 
tions. Icherefore moral, intellectual, and 
corporeal virtues, are not of the ſame, but 
of different kinds. D e 
I confeſs, ſays: our author, 8 hcl 
q three virtueg are contemplated with thre: Wi by 
different kinds of approbation. But the ſo 
ſame thing is true of different moral vir- ſo 
tues: piety excites one kind of approba- in 
tion, juſtice another, and compaſſion à lee 
third; the virtues of Cato excite our e- 


ſteem, thoſe of Ceſar our love if there⸗ * 
fore ; 
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fore piety, juſtice, and compaſſion, be 
virtues of the ſame kind, notwithſtand- 
ing that they excite different kinds of ap- 
probation, why ſhould juſtice, genius, 
and beauty, be accounted virtues of 
different kinds * ? — This is another meta- 
phyſical argument; an attempt to deter- 
mine by words what facts only can deter- 
mine. I {till inſiſt on fact and experience. 
My ſentiments, in regard to theſe virtues, 
are ſo diverſified, and in each variety ſo 
peculiar, that I know, and am aſſured, 
that piety, juſtice, and humanity, are diſ- 
tin& individual virtues of the ſame kind ; 
and that piety, genius, and beauty, are 
virtues of different kinds. Applied to each 
of the former qualities, the word virtue 
means the ſame thing: but beauty is vir- 
tue in one ſenſe, genius in another, and 
piety in a third. 

Well, if the ſentiments excited in you 
by the contemplation of theſe virtues, are 
ſo much diverſified, and in each variety 
ſo peculiar, you muſt be able to explain 
in what reſpect your approbation of intel- 
lectual virtue differs from your approba- 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 258. Hume's 
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tion of moral; which I preſume vou will 
find no eaſy taſk. — It is not ſo difficult, 
Sir, as you ſeem to apprehend. When a 
man has acted generouſly or juſtly, I praiſe 
him, and think him worthy of praiſe and 
reward, for having done his duty; when 
ungencrouſly or unjuſtly, I blame him, 
and think him worthy of blame and pu- 
niſhment: but a man deſerves neither pu- 
niſhment nor blame for want of beauty 
or of underſtanding; nor reward nor praile 
for being handſome or ingenious. — But 
why are we thonght worthy of blame and 
puniſhment for being unjuſt, and not for 
being homely, or void of underſtanding! 
The general conſcience of mankind would 
reply, Becauſe we have it in our power to 
be juſt, and ought to be fo; but an idiot 
cannot help his want of underſtanding, 
nor an ugly man his want of beauty. This 
our author will not allow to be a ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer; becauſe, ſays he, I have 
ſhown, that free-will has no place with 
regard to the actions, no more than the 
qualities of men “. What an immenſe 
metaphyſical labyrinth ſhould we have to 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol, 3. p. 260. 
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run through, if we were to diſintangle 
ourſelves out of this S[gUmENt in the com- 
mon courſe. of logic! To thorten the con- 
troyerſy, I muſt beg leave to aflirm, in my 
turn, that our moral actions are in our 
own power, though beauty and genius 
are not; and to appeal, for proof of this 
alirmation, to the ſecond part of this Ef- 
tay, or rather to the common ſenſe of 
mankind. 

Again, Moral diſtinctions,“ ſays Mr 
Hong, * ariſe from the natural diſtinc- 
tions of pain and pleaſure; and when 
* we receive thoſe feelings from the gene- 
ral conſideration of any quality or cha- 
* racter, we denominate it virtuous or 
vitious. Now I believe no one will aſ- 
* ſert, that a quality can never produce 
* pleaſure or pain to the perſon who con- 
* {iders it, unleſs it be perfectly voluntary 
„in the perſon who poſleſſes it “.“ 
More metaphyſic! and a ſophiſm too — a 
petitio principii! Here our author endea- 
vours to confound intellectual with moral 
virtue, by an argument which ſuppoſeth 
his own theory of virtue to be true; of 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 260. 
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which theory, this confuſion of the virtues 
is a necefaty; conſoquence. har reader 
mult ſee, that this argument, if it prove 
any thing at all, mighi hemade to prove, 
that the ſinell or beauty ofia poſe, cheſtaſte 
of an apple, the hardneſs of:fteel,. and the 
glittering of a diamond; as well as bodily 
ſtrength and great genius; are all virtues 
of the ſame kind with juſtice, generoſity, 
and gratitude. Still we wander from che 
point. How often muſt: it be repeated, 
that this matter is to be determined, not 
by metaphyſical arguments founded on 
ambiguous words, but' 2 _ and _ 
rience ! 

Have I not appealed to facts? he will 
ſay. Are not all the qualities that con- 
* ſtitute the great man, conſtancy, forti- 
tude, magnanimity, as involuntary and 
* neceſſary as the qualities of the judge- 
* ment and imagination ? *“ — The term 
great man is ſo very equivocal,” that I will 
have nothing to do with it. The vileſt 
ſeoundrel bn eartli, if poſſeſſed of a crown 
or title, immediately commences great 
man, when he has with impunity perpe- 


FTreatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. P. 299. 
trated 
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mated atly extraordinary act of wicked - 
ne{s3' murdered fifty thoufand men; rob- 
bed all the houſes of half a dozen provin- 
ces r dexterouſſy plundered his ' own 
cuhuntry, to defray the expence of a ruin- 
ous rar, contrived on purpoſe to ſatiate 
hid adarice, or divert the public attention 


fromi his blunders and villanies. 
of the qualities that conſtitute the g 


I ſpeak 


mum, that is, of moral qualities; and theſe, 
Laffirm, to be within every man's reach, 


though genius and beauty are not. 


Hut are not men afraid of paſling for 
* good-natured, leſt that ſhould be taken 
* for want of underſtanding? and do they 
not often boaſt of more debauches than 
they have been really engaged in, to 
give themſelves airs of fire and ſpirit? *” 
Les: fools' do the firſt: to recommend 
themſelves to fools; and profligates the 
laſt, to recommend themſelves to profli- 
gates i but he is little acquainted with the 
human heart, who does not perceive, that 
ſuch ſentiments are affected, and contrary: 
ta the way of es that is moſt natu- 


ral to man king 
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* But are not you as jealous of your cha- 
racter, with regard to ſenſe and know- 
* ledge, as to honour and courage? This 
queſtion ought to be addreſſed to thoſe 
in whom courage is a virtue, and the want 
of it a vice: and I am certain, there is not 
in his Majeſty's ſervice one officer or pri- 
vate man, who would not wiſh to be 
thought rather a valiant ſoldier, though 
of no deep reach, than a very clever fel- 
low, with the addition of an infamous 
coward. — The term honour 1s of dubious 
import. According to the notions of theſe 
times, a man may blaſpheme God, {el! 
his country, murder his friend, pick the 
pocket of his fellow- ſharper, and | employ 
his whole life in ſeducing others to vice 
and perdition, and yet be accounted a 
man of honour ; provided he be accuſtom- 
ed to ſpeak certain words, wear certain 
cloaths, and haunt certain company. It 
this be the honour alluded to by the au- 
thor, an honeſt man may, for a very {len- 
der conſideration, renounce all pretenſions 
to it. But if he allude (as I rather ſuppoſe 
to thoſe qualities of the heart and under- 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 257. 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding which intitle one to general e- 
ſteem and confidence, Mr Hum et knows, 
that this kind of honour is dearer to a 
man than life. | 

Well, then, temperance is a virtue in 
every ſtation; yet would you not chuſe 
to be convicted of drunkenneſs rather 
than of ignorance? * - have heard of 


2 witty parſon, who, having been diſ- 


miſſed for irregularities, uſed afterwards, 
in converſation, to ſay, that he thanked 
God he was not caſhiered for ignorance 
and inſufficiency, but only for vice and 
immorality. According to our author's 
doctrine, this ſpeech was neither abſurd 
nor profane: but I am ſure the generality 
of mankind would be of a different opi- 
nion. To be ignorant of what we ought 
to know, is to be deficient in moral vir- 
tue; to profeſs to know what we are ig- 
norant of, is falſehood, a breach of moral 
virtue: whether theſe vices be more or 
leſs atrocious than intemperance, muſt 
be determined by the circumſtances of par- 
ticular caſes. To be ignorant of what we 
could not know, of what we do not pro- 


* See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. P· 257» 
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feſs to know, and of what it is not our du- 
ty to know, is no vice at all: and a man 
muſt have made ſome progreſs in debauch- 
ery, before he can ſay, from ſerious con- 
viction, I would rather be chargeable with 
intemperance, than with ignorance of chis 
kind. — Theſe, and many of bur author's 
miſtakes, muſt be imputed to want of 
knowledge of human nature: which I ſup- 
poſe is owing to his having confined his 
obſervation chiefly to the outſide of what 
is called faſhionable life, where the ſenti- 
ments publicly avowed are often different 
from what is inwardly felt, and extremely 
different from the truth and mn of 
nature. 

It appears, then, that our author's rea- 
ſoning on the preſent ſubject, is not phi- 
loſophical, but metaphyſical; being found- 
ed, not on fact, but on theory, and ſup- 
ported by ambiguous words and inaccu- 
rate experience. i nt (4 

The judgement of the wiker ancients in 
matters -of -- morality is doubtleſs of very 
great weight; but, in oppoſition to our 
own experience, can never preponderate; 
becauſe this is our ultimate ſtandard of 
truth. Mr Hunz endeavours to confirm 

| Bis 
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hig) thæony of virtue / by authorities from 
therandients, particularly the Stoics and 
Paripatetics. Though he had accamplyhed 
this; we might have appealed from their o- 
pinion cas well as from: his, to our own 
feglings. But he fails 1 In chis, as in the O 
ther parts of his proof... 

It is „true, the, Peripatetics ad Stoics 


portant) of the, cardinal virtues ; becauſe 
they canceived. at neceſſary to enable a man 
to act his part aright in life, and becauſe 
they thought it their duty to take every 
7 opportunity of improving their nature: 
K but, they never ſaid, that an incurable de: 
fect of underſtanding is a vice, or that it 
is as much our duty to be learned and in- 
genious, as to be honeſt and grateful. * All 
the praiſe of virtue conſiſts, in action, ſays 
Cicero.“, in name of the Stoics, when 
treating of this virtue of prudence. | And, 


when explaining the comparative merit of 


in WH the ſeveral claſſes of moral: duty, he de- 
ery caresothat **/ All knowledge which is not. 
Our followed by action, is unprofitable, and 
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* end, or a foundation without a ſuper- 
* ſtructure ; and that the acquiſition of the 
* moſt ſublime and moſt important ſcience 
* ought to be, and will by every good 
man be relinquiſhed, when it interferes 
* with the duties we owe -our country, 
our parents, and ſociety *,” Wiſdom, 
indeed, he allows to be the firſt and moſt 
excellent of the virtues : but it is well 
known, that the Stoics made a diſtinction 
between Prudence and Wiſdom. By Pru- 
dence they meant that virtue which regu- 
lates our defires and averſions, and fixes 
them on proper objects. Wiſdom was an- 
other name for mental perfection: it com- 
prehended all the virtues, the religious as 
well as the ſocial and prudential; and was 
equally incompatible with vice, and with 
error 7. The wiſe man, the ſtandard of 
Stoical excellence, was, by their own ac- 
knowledgement, an ideal character; the 
pureſt virtue attainable in this life being 
neceſſarily tainted with imperfection. 
Hence ſome have endeavoured to turn 
their notions of wiſdom into ridicule; but 


* De ofliciis, lib, 1. cap. 43. 44+ 
+ Id. ibid, 
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think, without reaſon. For is there any 
thing abſurd or ridiculous in an artiſt 
working after a model of ſuch perfection 
as he can never hope to equal? In the 
judgement of Ariſtotle and Bacon, the true 
poet forms his imitations of nature after a 
model of ideal perfection, which perhaps 
hath no exiſtence but in his own mind “. 


And are not Chriſtians commanded to i- 
mitate the Deity himſelf, that great origi- 
nal and ſtandard of perfection, between 
4 whom and the moſt excellent of his crea- 
8 tures an infinite diſtance muſt remain for 
ever f? 


« The ancient moraliſts,” fays Mr 
HuME, © made no material diſtinction a- 
* mong the different ſpecies of mental en- 
* dowments and defects 4. To every per- 
ſon who has read them, the contrary 1s 
well known. I might here fill many a 
page with quotations : but a few will ſuf- 
ice. Man's virtue and vice,” ſays Mar- 
cus Aurelius, e conſiſts not in thoſe affec- 


Ariſtot. Poetica. Bacon, De augmentis ſcientiarum, 
lb. 2. 


Match. v. 48. 
t Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 387. 388. 
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* tions in which we are paſſive, but in ac- 
„ tion. To a ſtone throon upwards it: is 
* No evil to fall, nor good to have mount- 

ed *.“ And in another place, The 
vain-glorious man placeth his good in 
* the action of another; the ſenſual, in 
his on paſſive feelings; the wiſe man, 
* in his own action T.“ The contem- 
* plative life,” ſays Plutarch, when it 
fails to produce the active, is unprofit- 
able 4.“ *© To acquire knowledge, ſays 
Lucian, is of no uſe, if we do not alſo 
* frame our lives according to ſomething 
better [.“ It is remarkable, that the 
Greek tragedians (I know not by what au- 
thoriry, for Homer's idea 1s very differ- 
ent) repreſent Ulyſſes as a character more 
diſtinguiſhed for political prudence or cun- 
ning, than for ſtrict moral virtue; and 
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often place him in ſuch attitudes as make 
him appear odious on this very account 7. 


1 996 K Ts IT T7 1 


. ® See particularly Sqphocles. Philoct. 2 100. and 
verſ. 1260, I beg leave to quote a few very remarkable 
Ines. Neoptolemus having, by the advice of Ulyſſes, 
fraudulently got poſſeſſion of the arrows of Philoctetes, 
repents of what he had done, and is going to reſtore 
them. To deter him from his purpoſe, Ulyſſes threatens 
him with the reſentment of the whole Grecian army. 


— b ͤ — 
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Ji — Neop Wiſe as thou art, Ulyſles, 
Thou talk'ſt moſt idly, Uly/. Wiſdom is not thine, 


C Either in word or deed. Nesp. Know, to be juſt 
* Is better far than to be wiſe. CH. But where, 
1 | Where is the juſtice, thus unauthoris'd, 


To give a treaſure back thou oweſt to me, 
And to my counſels? Neop. I have done a wrong, 
And I will try to make atonement for it, 
Uh. Doſt thou not fear the power of Greece? Mop. 
I fear | 
Nor Greece, nor thee, when I am doing right, 
 Francilin, 


Throughout the whole play, the fire and generoſity of 
the young hero (ſo well becoming the ſon of Achilles) is 
finely oppoſed to the caution and craft of the politician, 
and forms one of the moſt ſtriking contraſts to be met with 
poetry, 
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And Cicero, in his Treatiſe of Moral Du- 
ries, often declares, that cunning, when it 
violates the rules of juſtice, is criminal 
and deteſtable. Does Virgil conſign crip- 
ples and idiots, as well as tyrants, to Tar- 
tarus ? Does he ſay, that a great memo- 
ry, and handſome face, as well as a pure 
heart, were the paſſports to Elyſium ? No. 
Virgil was too good a man to injure the 
cauſe of virtue, and too wiſe to ſhock com- 
mon ſenſe, by ſo prepoſterous a diſtribu- 
tion of reward and puniſhment. The im- 
pious, the unnatural, the fraudulent, the 
avaricious ; adulterers, inceſtuous perſons, 
traitors, corrupt judges, 'venal ſtateſmen, 
tyrants, and the minions of tyrants, are 
thoſe whom he dooms to eternal miſery: 
and he peoples Elyſium with the ſouls of 
the pure and the pious, of heroes who have 
died in defence of their country, of inge- 
nious men who have employed their ta- 
lents in recommending piety and virtue, 
and of all who by acts of beneficence have 
merited the love and gratitude of their fel- 
low-creatures *, 


Virgil. Eneid. vi. 547. — 665. 
The 
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The Peripatetics held prudence to be an 
active principle diffuſed through the whole 
of moral virtue. None but a good 
“man, fays Ariſtotle, can be prudent;” 
—and, a little after, © It is not poſſible, 
* for a man to be properly good without 
* prudence, nor prudent without moral 
virtue .“ Will it yet be ſaid, that the 


ancient moraliſts made no material diſtinc- 


tion between moral and intellectual vir- 
tues? ls it not evident, that, though they 
conſidered both as neceſſary to the forma- 
tion of a perfect character, yet they deem- 
ed the latter valuable only as means to qua- 
lify us for the former, and inſignificant, or 
even odious, when they failed to anſwer 
this end ? | 

We may,” ſays Mr Hunt, © by per- 
* uſing the titles of the chapters in Ariſto- 
* tle's Ethics, be convinced, that he ranks 
* courage, temperance, magnificence, mag- 
* nanimity, modeſty, prudence, and a man- 


* = &'vexn Thy grote iE ᷣ d — wpaxtun. 
| Ethic. ad Nicom. vi. 5. 


+ A'S5varov ppirieoy Ever rr &yaor. — OL x" Grov dyn Gnas 
ring vey ppomnetac* oule ppovigcory, Eveu The Nec a 14. vi. 13. 
See the elegant paraphraſe of Andronicus, the Rhodian, 
upon theſe paſſages, 


0 
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freedom, among thei virtues,; ad della, 
*,zuſtice and, friendſhiꝑ J. True; but if 
our learned metaphyſician had extended 
his reſearches. a little beyond the title of 
thoſe chapters, he would have found, that, 
in the philoſopher's judgement, Moral 
virtue is a voluntary diſpoſition or habit; 
and that moral approbation and diſap- 
* probation are excited by thoſe actions 
and affections only which are in our 
* own power, that is, of which the firſt 
“motion ariſes in ourſelves, and proceeds 
from no extrinſic cauſe +.” This is true 
philoſophy ; it is accurate, perſpicuous, 
and juſt, and fixeth moſt exactly the de- 
gree of merit of our intellectual and con- 
{titutional virtues. A man makes profi- 
ciency in knowledge: — if in this he hath 
acted from a deſire to n his nature, 


, * Hume's | Eſeoys, * 2. p. 388, —The term a? 
freedom doth not expreſs Bs meaning of the Greek 
tevSipirre. Mr Hums was perhaps 'mifled by the etymo- 
logy : but he ought to have known, that by this word 
the philoſopher denotes hat virtue which con f in the 
mederate uſe of wealth, — yi Minas ute rc. See Ethic. 
ad Nicom, lib, 4. cap. 1. 2. 


+ Ethic, ad Nico, iii, 1. — ii. 6. 3 Mor. U 15. 
Andronicus Rhodius, p. 89. 90. 188. edit. Cautab. 1079. 
Stephanus, in voce Tpoxiperines. N 


and 


= % 
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and qualify himſelf for moral virtue, that 
deſire, and the action conſequent upon it, 


Is a man poſſeſſed of great genius ? — this 
inveſts him with! dignity and diſtinction, 
and qualifies him for noble undertakings : 
but this of itſelf is no moral virtue; be- 


a ſpontaneous effort. Is his conſtitution 
naturally diſpoſed to virtue ?—he ſtill hath 
it in his power to be vitious, and there- 
fore his virtue is truly meritorious ; tho 
je not ſo highly as that of another man who, 
in ſpite of outrageous appetites, and tempt- 


W ing circumſtances, hath attained an equal 
n- degree of moral improvement. A man 
fi- conſtitutionally brave, generous, or grate- 
ith ful, commands our admiration more than 
ire, mother, who ſtruggles to overcome the 
1 natural baſeneſs of his temper. The for- 
wy mer is a ſublimer object, and may be of 
ny preater ſervice to ſociety ; and as his virtue 
word Bl is ſecured by conſtitution as well as by in- 
Aan cination, we repoſe in it without fear of 


diſappointment. Yet perhaps the latter, 
if his merit were equally conſpicuous, 
1679. would be found equally worthy of our 

moral approbation. Indeed, if his virtue 
and 3 K | be 


are virtuous, laudable, and of good deſert. 


cauſe iti is not a diſpoſition reſulting from 


1 
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be ſo irreſolute, as to leave him wavering 
between good and evil, he is not intitled 
to praiſe: ſuch irreſolution is criminal, be- 
cauſe he may and ought to correct it; we 
can not, and we ought not to truſt him, 
till we ſee a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion eſtabliſh- 
ed in favour of virtue. However, let us 
love virtue where-ever we find it:  whe- 
ther the immediate gift of Heaven, or the 
efle& of human induſtry co- operating with 
divine influence, it always deſerves our e- 
ſteem and veneration. | 

The reader may now form an eſtimate 
of that author's attention, who ſays, that 
the ancient moraliſts made no material 
diſtinction among the different ſpecies of 
* mental endowments and defects, but 
* treated all alike under the appellation of 
* virtues and vices, and made them indiſ- 
* criminately the object of their moral rea- 
ſonings.“ If any one is diſpoſed to 
think, that I have made out my point, ra- 
ther by inference than by direct proof, | 
ſubmit to his conſideration the following 
paſſages, which are too plain to need a 
commentary, 

Having propoſed a general diſtribution 


of our mental powers, (which amounts to 
this, 
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this, that ſome of them fit us for know- 
ledge, and others for action), Ariſtotle 
proceeds in this manner. According to 
this diſtribution, virtue is alſo divided 
into intellectual and moral. Of the for- 
* mer kind are wiſdom, intelligence, and 
* prudence; of the latter, temperance, and 
* frugal liberality. When we ſpeak of mo- 
*rals, we do not ſay, that a man is wiſe 
* or intelligent, but that he is gentle or 
* temperate. Yet we praiſe a wiſe man in 
* reſpect of his diſpoſitions [or habits]; for 
* laudable diſpoſitions are what we call vir- 
tes . 

The virtues of the ſoul,” ſays Cicero, 
and of its principal part the underſtand- 
„ing, are various, but may be reduced to 
* two kinds. The firſt are thoſe which 
* nature hath implanted, and which are 
called not voluntary. The ſecond kind 


* are more properly called virtues, becauſe 
they depend on the will; and theſe, as 


* Avpitclas Id x 5 Epirn ale Thy Hiagopay Tavrw. Myopury Yap durav 
Tag liv Siavonrixac, Tas It öde oopiav A, nat Fweoiy, tau ppomnoiy 


| lavoyriznace Aru I xas ougpooun, flixas. nyorlec yap v TH 


tog, & xixetv 574 apes, d eovrrog, A ors vpe þ Topper. dra It 
21 794 cop Thy Ev, T6 Et It Tas imairag drag x 


Ethic. ad Nicom, lib, 1. ſub fin. 


3 K 2 * objects 
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* objects of approbation, are tranſcend- 
* ently ſuperior. Of the former kind are 
* dociliry, memory, and all; the, virtues 
80 * diſtinguiſhed, by the. general name. of 
* genius, or capacity: perſons poſſoſſed of 
them are called ingenious. - The, latter 
* claſs comprehends he great and genuine 
* virtues, which we denaminate voluntur), 
as prudence, temperance, fortitude, ju- 
* ſtice, and others of the ſame kind 
The word wirtue hath. indeed great lat. 
tude of ſignification. It denotes any qua- 
lity of a thing tending to the; happineſs of 
a percipient being; it denotes that quality, 
or e of Wann n a thing 


1 
i 


* Animi autem, et ejus animi partis quæ princeps « n 
guæque mens nominatur, plures ſunt virtutes, ſed duo 
prima genera: unum carum quæ ingenerantur ſuapte 
natura, appellanturque non voluntarie : alterum autem 

earum, qua in voluntate poſitæ, magis proprie eo nomine 
appellari ſolent; quarum eſt excellens in animorum laude 
præſtantia. Prioris generis eſt docilitas, memgria; qua- 
' ha ſere ompia appellantur uno ingenii nomine; eaſque 
virtutes qui habent ingenioſi vocantur. Alterum autem 
genus eſt nagnaf u. terarumgue virtutum, quas appella- 
mus voluntarias, ut prudentiam, temperantiam, fortitu- 
dinem, juſtitiam, et reliquas ejuſdem generis. Virtutes 
voluntariæ proprie virtutes appellantur, N ex 
oellunt, &c. 
Cicero De F ini bus, lib. 5, cap. 13. ex editione Daviſſi. 


1s 


F 
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is nrted to anſwer its end; ſometimes it 
tlenbtes power or agency in general; and 
ſometimes any habit which improves the 
faculties of che tuman mind. In the firſt 
three fenſes we aſtribe virtue to the ſoul, 
and to the body, to brutes, and inanimate 
things; in the laſt, to our intellectual as 
well as moral nature. And no doubt in- 
ſtances may be found of ambiguity and 
want of * preciſion, even in the beſt moral- 
iſts, from an - improper uſe of this word. 
Yet I believe ' this attempt of Mr HuME's 
is the firſt that hath been made to prove, 
7 that among theſe very different ſorts of 
18 virtue there is little or no difference. Our 
author ſeems indeed to have a ſingular a- 
verſion to that kind of curioſity which, 
not ſatisfied with knowing the names, is 
induſtrious to diſcover the natures of 
things. When he finds two or three dif- 
ferent things called by the ſame name, he 
will rather write fifty pages of. metaphyſic a 
to prove that they are the ſame, than give 
himſelf the trouble to examine them ſo as 

ta ſee what they really are *. Is it not 


N 
rh 0 


* See another remarkable inſtance, p. 256,— 260. of 
fis Eflay, * 


ſtrange, 
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ſtrange, that a man of ſcience ſhould ever 
have taken it into his head, that the cha- 
racteriſtic of a genus is a ſufficient de- 
ſcription of a ſpecies? He might as well 
have ſuppoſed, that, becauſe perception 
and ſelf- motion belong to animal life in 
general, it is therefore a ſufficient defini- 
tion of man, to call him a ſelf-moving 
and percipient creature; from which pro- 
found principle it clearly follows, that 
man 1s a beaſt, and that a beaſt is a man. 

By ſuch reaſoning as Mr Hume hath u- 
ſed on the preſent occaſion, it would be 
eaſy to prove any doctrine. The method 
is this: — and I hope thoſe who may here- 
after chuſe to aſtoniſh the world with a 
ſyſtem of metaphyſical paradoxes, will do 
me the honour and the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that I was the firſt who unfolded WW 
the whole art and myſtery of that branch thi 
of manufacture within the compaſs of one def 


ſhort RECIPE, — Take a word (an abſtract WF ſon 
term is the moſt convenient) which'admits WW 0by 
of more than one ſignification; and, by WM ef 
the help of a predicate and copula, form a der 

on þ 


propoſition, ſuitable to your ſyſtem, or to 
your humour, or to any other thing you 


pleaſe, except truth. When laying down 
your 
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your premiſes, you are to uſe the name of 
the quality or ſubject, in one ſenſe; and, 
when inferring your concluſion, in ano- 
ther. - You are then to urge a few equivo- 
cal facts, very ſlightly examined, (the more 


ſlightly the better), as a further proof of 


the ſaid concluſion; and to ſhut up all 
with citing ſome ancient authorities, either 
real or fictitious, as may beſt ſuit your 
purpoſe. A few occaſional ſtrictures on 
religion as an unphiloſophical thing, and 
a ſneer at the Whole Duty of Man *, or any 
other good book, will give your diſſerta- 
tion what many are pleaſed to call a liberal 
turn; and will go near to convince the 
world, that you are a candid philoſopher, 
a manly free-thinker, and a very fine 
writer. by 13k 5 

It is to no purpoſe that our author calls 


this a verbal diſpute, and ſometimes con- 


deſcends to ſoften matters by an almaſt, or 
ſome ſuch evaſive word. His doctrine 
obviouſly tends to confound all our ideas 
of virtue and duty, and to make us conſi- 
der ourſelves as mere machines, acted up- 
on by external and irreſiſtible impulſe, and 


» See Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 388. edit. 1767. 


not 


not more accountable for moral;hlemiſhes, 
than for ignorance, want of underſtand- 
ing, poverty, deformity, and diſeaſe. If 
the reader think as ſeriouſly of the contro- 
verſy as I do, he will pardon the length of 

this digreſſion. 1453s 
I hope it now appears, chat there is a 
kind of metaphyſic, which, whatever re- 
ſpectable names it may have aſſumed, de- 
ſerves contempt or cenſure from every lo- 
ver of truth. If it be detrimental to 
ſcience, it is equally ſo to the affairs of 
life. Whenever one enters on buſineſs, 
the metaphyſical ſpirit mult be laid aſide, 
otherwiſe 1t will render him ridiculous, 
perhaps deteſtable. Sure it will not be 
ſaid, that any portion of this ſpirit 1s ne- 
ceſſary to form a man for ſtations of high 
importance. For theſe, a turn to meta- 
phyſic would be as effectual a diſqualifica- 
tion as want of underſtanding. The me- 
taphyſician is cold, wavering, diſtruſtful, 
and perpetually ruminates on words, diſ- 
tinctions, arguments, and ſyſtems. He 
attends to the events of life with a view 
chiefly to the ſyſtem that happens for the 
time to predominate in his imagination, 
and to which he is anxious to reconcile 
every 
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evityrappearance!! His obſervation is 
thaeforb partial nd inaccurate, becauſe 
he contemplates nature through the me- 
| dium of his favourite theory, Which is al- 
f ways galſe z ſo thar experience, which en- 
larges, aſcertains, and methodiſes, the 
kao edge of other men, ſerves only to 
aggra vate the natural darkneſs and confu- 
hon of his. His literary ſtudies are con- 
ducted with the ſame ſpirit, and produce 


0 the ſame effects. Whereas to the admint- 
f ſtration of great affairs, truth and ſteadi- 
55 neſs of principle, eonſtancy of mind, in- 
e, tuitive ſagacity, extreme quickneſs in ap- 


prehending the preſent and anticipating 
the future, are indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Whatever tends to weaken and unſettle 
the mind, ro cramp the imagination, to 
fix the attention on minute and trifling 
objects, and withdraw it from thoſe en- 
larged proſpects of nature and mankind, 
in which true genius loves to expatiate; 
whatever hath this tendency, and ſurely 
metaphyſic hath it, is the bane of genius, 
ang of every 3 char! 1s en in human 
nature! 
In che lower wills of life, our” theorift 
wildbe, oftener che object of recfivuls than 
72 3 ; of 


* 
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of deteftatidn. ' Vetleven here; the man is 
to be pitied, Who, it matters of moment, 
happens to be connected with a ſtanch me- 
taphyſician;' Doubts, difputes, and con- 
jectures, will be the plagut of his lifr. If 
his aſſociate form a fyſtem of action or in- 
action, of doubt or confidence, he will 
ſtick by it, however abſurd, as long as he 
has one verbal argument unanſwered to 
urge in defence of it. In accounting for 
the conduct of others, he will reject obri- 
ous cauſes, and ſet himſelf to explore ſuch 
as are more remote and refined. Making 
no proper allowance for the endleſs varieties 
of human character, he will ſuppoſe all 
men influenced, like himſelf, by fyſtem 
and verbal argument: certain cauſes, in 
his judgement, muſt of neceſſity produce 
certain eſſects; for he has twenty reaſons 
ready to offer, by which it is demonſtrable, 
"that they cannot fail: and it is well, if ex- 
periencl ut Haft; dotivince" him; tat cher 
was a {mall verbal ambiguity in his prin- 
ciples, and that his views of mänkind 
were nat quite ſo extenſive as they ought 
to have beeti. In a word, unlefs he be 
very good-natured, and of a paflive diſpo- 


_— his refinements will do more harm 
than 
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than even the ſtiff ſtupidity of an idiot. 
If inclined: to fraud, or any fort of vice, he 
will never be at a loſs for an cvaſion; 
which; if it ſhould: not ſatisfy his aſſociate, 
will perplex and. plague him moſt effec- 
tually. „Ie need not enlarge; the reader 
may gonceive the reſt. To aid his fancy, 
be will, find ſome traits of this character, 


in one of its molt amuſing and leaſt diſa- 


greeable forms, delineated with a maſterly 
petci ir in che perſon of old Eſquire Shan- 
dy. 

It i is, +1 =" Eh to conſider, how little 
mankind value the good within their reach, 
and how ardently they purſue what na- 
ture hath placed beyond it; how blindly 
they over-rate what they have no expe- 


rience of, and how fondly they admire 


what they do not underſtand. This ver- 
bal metaphyſic hath been dignified with 
the name of /czence, and verbal metaphy- 


ſcians have been reputed philoſophers, and 


men af genius. Doubtleſs a man of ge- 
nius may, by the faſhion of the times, be 


ſeduced into theſe ſtudies: but that parti- 
cular caſt, of mind which fits a man for 
| chem, and recommends them to his choice, 
is not genius, but a minute and feeble un- 
ad SL 


derſtanding 3 
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derſtanding; capable indeed of being 
made, by long practice, expert in the ma- 
nagement of words; but which never did, 
and never will, qualify any man for the 
diſcovery or illuſtration of ſentiment. For 
what is genius? What, but ſound judge- 
ment, ſenſibility of heart, and a talent for 
accurate and extenſive obſervation ? 1 And 
will ſound judgement: prepare a man for 
being impoſed on by words! will ſenſibi- 
lity of heart render him inſenſible to bis 


own feelings, and inattentive to thoſe of 


other men? will a talent for accurate and 
extenſive obſervation, make him ignorant 
of the real phenomena of nature, and, 
conſequently, incapable of detecting what 
is falſe or equivocal in the repreſentation 
of facts? And yet, when facts are fairly 
and fully repreſented ; when human ſen- 
timents are ſtrongly felt, and perſpicuouſ- 
ly deſeribed; and when the meaning of 
words is aicercained, and the ſame word 
hath always the ſame idea annexed to it, 
— there is an end ot metaphyſic. 

A body is neither vigorous nor beauti- 
ful, in which the ſize of ſome members is 
above, and that of others below, their due 
proportion : every part muſt have 1ts pro: 
| per 
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per ſize and ſtrength, ' otherwiſe the reſult 
of the whole will be deformity and weak- 
neſs, ' Neither is real genius conſiſtent 
with a diſproportionate ſtrength of the rea- 
ſoning powers above thoſe of taſte and i- 
magination. Thoſe minds in whom all 
the faculties are united in their due pro- 
portion, are far ſuperior to the puerilities of 
metaphyſical ſcepticiſm. They truſt to 
their on feelings, which are ſtrong and 
deciſive, and leave no room for heſitation, 
or doubts about their authenticity. They 
| ſee through moral ſubjects at one glance; 
t and what they ſay, carries both the heart 
, and the underſtanding along with it. 
it When one has long drudged in the dull 
n and unprofitable pages of metaphyſic, how 
ly pleaſing the tranſition to a moral writer of 
true genius! Would you know what that 
genius is, and where it may be found? Go 
to Shakeſpeare, to Bacon, to Monteſquieu, 
to Rouſſeau; and when you have ſtudied 
them, return, if you can, to HuME, and 
HoBBtzs, and MALEBRANCHE, and 
LEIBNITZ, and SPINOSA. If, while 
you learned wiſdom from the former, 
your heart exulted within you, and re- 
jiced to contemplate the ſublime and ſuc-, 
| _ ceſsful 
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it may nom be of uſe aa. jeſſum of humi- 
lity, to have recourſe do ithe Aatter, and, 
for a while, to cbeheldi che picture of 
a ſoul wandering from thaught / to 
thought, without knowing where to H; 
and from a total want of feeling, ora to- 
tal ignorance of what it feels, miſtaking 
names for things, verbal diſtinctions and 
analogies for real difference and ſimilitude, 
and the obſcure inſinuations of a bewilder- 
ed underſtanding, puzzled with words, 
and perverted with theory, for the fenti- 
ments of nature, and the dictates of reaſon. 
A metaphyſician, exploring the receſſes of 
the human heart, hath juſt ſuch a chance 
for finding the truth, as a man with mi- 
.croſcopic eyes would have for finding the 
road. The latter might amuſe himſelf 
with contemplating the various mineral 
ſtrata that are diffuſed along the expanſion 
of a needle's point, but of the face of na- 
ture he could make nothing: he would 
ſtart back with horror from the caverns 
yawning between the mountainous grains 
of fand thar lie before him; but che rea! 
gulf or mountain he could not ſee at all. 

= Is the futility of metaphyſical*ſyſtems 


exaggerated 
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exaggenated beyond che truth by this allu- 
ſiom:? Telb me, then, in which of thoſe 


the fou f man as would enable me to 
khow:Idwhatiit is. A great and excellent 
author obſerves, that if all human things 
wers ti perth encept the works of Shake- 
ſpeare ) it might ſtill be known from them 
whatforr of:cxeature' man was * : A ſen- 
timent nubly imagined, and as juſt as it 
sJubtarte! ' Can the ſame thing be ſaid 
85 wich truth of any one, or of all the meta- 
i phyflcal treatiſes thut have been written on 
n. che nature of man?! If an inhabitant of 
of another planet were to read The Treatiſe of 
ce Bil Hinian Nature, what notions of human na- 
dure could he gather from it? — That man 


he Wl muſt'believe one thing by inſtinct, and 
eli WI uſt alfo believe the contrary by reaſon: 


ral That the univerſe is nothing but a heap 
100 Wl of pereeptions unperceived by any ſub- 


ſtande . That this univerſe; for any thing 
mary knows! to the contrary, ; might have 
made itſelf, that is, exiſted befbre it ex- 
iftedz as-we: have no reaſon to believe that 
wproteedetd nn enn nothithRand- 
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ing it may have had a beginning w That 
though a man could bring hiniſelf to be- 
lieve, yea, and have reuſon to belinvet that 
every thing in the unerſe progecds} from 
ſome cauſe, yet it would be unreaſonable 
for him to believe, that the univerſe itſelf 
proceeds from a cauſe: That the ſoul of 
man is not the ſame this moment it Was 
the laſt; that we know not vrhat it is; that 
it is not one but many things; and that it 
is nothing at all; — and yet, that in this 
ſoul is the agency of all, the cauſes that o- 
perate throughout the ſenſible ereation;— 
and yet, that in this ſoul there is neither 
power nor agency, nor any idea of either: 
— hat if thieves; cheats, and cut-throats, 
deſerve to be hanged, -cripples, 1diots, and 
diſeaſed perſons, ſhould not be permitted 
to live; becauſe, the imperfections of the 
latter, and the faults of the former, are 
on the very ſame footing, both being diſ- 
approved by thoſe who contemplate them: 
— That the perfection of human know- 
ledge is to doubt: — That man -ought to 
believe nothing, and yet that man's belief 
ought to be influenced by. certain prin- 
ciples: — That we ought to doubt of every 
thing, yea of our doubts themſelves; and 


thereſore 
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therefore the utmoſt, that philoſophy can 
do] is to give a doubtful ſolution of doubt- 
ful ! doubts *:— That nature continually 
impdſes on us, and t eontinually counter- 
acts cherſelf, by glving us ſagacity to de- 
teck the impoſture: That we are neceſ- 
ſarily and unavoidably determined to act 
and think in certain caſes after a certain 
manner, but thatiwe ought not to ſubmit 
to this unavoidable neceſſity; and that 
they are fools who do ſo: — That none of 
0 our actions are in our power; that we 
” ought to exerciſe power over our actions; 
Jy and that there 1s no ſuch thing as power: 
: — That body and motion may be regard- 
S, ed as the cauſe of thought; and that body 
d does not exiſt: — That the univerſe exiſts 
ed in the mind ; and that the mind does not 
be Wi exiſt: — That the human underſtanding 
acting alone, doth entirely ſubvert itſelf, 
and prove by argument, that by argument 
nothing can be proved. Theſe are a 
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Strange as this expreſſion may ſeem, it is not wich- 
out a precedent, The fourth ſection of Mr Hunz's E/- 
ſays on the Human Under/tanding is called, Sceptical 
doubts concerning the operations of the underſtanding; and 
the fifth ſection bears this title, Scept ical ſolution of theſe 
dubts, 
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few of the many ſublitme myſteries brought 
to light by this great philoſ6pher. But 
theſe, however they way Aluminate/our 
terreſtrial literati, would convey nö ihfor- 
mation to the planetary ſtranger, except 
perhaps, that the ſage metaphyſician 


knew nothing of his/Tabjett, | 
What à ſtrange detail! does Hot the ff | 
reader exclaim ? Can it be, that any man | 
ſhould ever bring himſelf to think, or i- 8 
magine that he could bring others to think, q 
ſo abſurdly ! What a taſte, what 'a heart 1 
muſt he poſſeſs, whoſe delight it is, to ſt 
repreſent nature as a chaos,' and' man as a P. 
monſter; to ſearch for deformity and con- al 
fuſion, where others rejoice in the per- 00 
ception of order and beauty; and to ſeck WM i 
to imbitter the happieſt moments of hu- WI 
man life, namely, thoſe we employ in un 
contemplating the works of creation, and po 
adoring their Author, by this fuggeſtion, or, 
equally falſe and malevolent, that the mo- en 
ral, as well as material world, is nothing 
. darkneſs, N ans and; perplexity: 28 
* „ has 5. ric 

by « Where al life — 5 { deatho lives, and na- ind 
ture breeds t 1169 ts 3 be 
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Ferverſe, all, monſtrous, all pd gious 
r SBI ven hb od 
7 « Aborninable, vnutterable,, and worſe. 
*cThancfobler: Ver „are, t or 5 
9572 conceiy d, oil 00 ne 
ae 28) 5 van 
Were this ſyſtem, a true one, we ſhould be 
little gbliged to him who gives it to the 
public for we. could hardly imagine a 
greater misfortunę than ſuch a caſt of un- 
. derſtanding as would make us believe it. 
1 But; founded, as it is, in words miſunder- 
5 ſtood, and facts miſrepreſented ; ſup- 
hs ported, as it is, by ſophiſtry ſo egregious, 
n- WJ and often ſo puerile, that we can hardly 
.r- WI conceive how even the author himſelf 
ek ſhould be impoſed on by it; — ſurely he 
who attempts to obtrude it on the weak and 
unwary, mult have ſomething in his diſ- 
poſition, which to a man of a good heart, 
or good taſte, can never be the object of 
e Bel: ei ie ; 2LLst ile 
Me are told, that the — of- emaicifn, 
35 was taught by Pyrrho, Sextus Empi- 
ricus, and other ancients, was to obtain 
indiſturbance. I know not whether this 
be the end our modern ſceptios have in 
new; af it is, the means they employ for 
attaining it are ſtrangely prepoſterous. If 
3 M 2 the 
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the proſpect of; mature zextubatedo1mcrtheir 
ſyſtems produce tranquillityon indiſturb- 
ance, how dreadful muſtithatſtraniquillity 
be! It is like that of ar man, turned a- 
drift amidſt a dark and tempeſtiions ocean, 
in a crazy ſkiff, with neither rudder nor 
compaſs, who, exhauſted bythe agitations 
of deſpair and diftraQton; loſes at: laſt all 
ſenſe of his miſery, and becomes totally 
ſtupid. In fact, the only thing that can 
enable ſceptics to endure exiſtence is in- 
ſenſibility. And how fat that is conſiſtent 
with delicacy of mind, let thoſe among 
them explain who are ambitious of paſiiag 
for men of taſte. 5 29 0 
It is remarked by a very A and 
amiable writer, that * many philoſophers 
have been infidels, few men of taſte and 
« ſentiment. *.“ This, if I miſtake; not, 
holds equally true of our ſceptics in philo- 
ſophy, and infidels in religion: and it 
holds true of both for the ſame reaſon. 
The views and expectations of the infidel 
and ſceptic are ſo full of horror, that to a 
man of taſte; that is, of ſenſibility and i 


Inca ni 26, et „ 1529 li 151 


Dr Gregory's Comparative view, p. 201. Fourth e. 
dition. | 
1 1 490 Fe 34 wh D irn 
magination, 
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magination;/ they are inſupportahle. On 
the:dther: hand, what true feligion and 
trut iphiloſophi dictate: of Gud, and pro- 
vidende and man, is ſo charming, ſo con- 
ſonant with all cthe finer! and nobler feel- 
ings ind human nature; that every man of 
taſte who hears of it muſt wiſh it to be 
true ti and I never yet heard of one perſon 
of candour, who wiſhed to find the evi- 
dence uf the goſpel ſatis factory, and did 
not find it ſo. Dull imaginations and 
hartl hearts can bear the thought of end- 
leſs confuſion, of virtue depreſſed and vice 
triumphant, of an univerſe peopled with 


fiends and furies, of creation annihilated, 


and chaos reſtored to remain a ſcene of 
darkneſs and ſolitude for ever and for e- 
ver: but it is not ſo with the benevolent 
and tender-hearted. Their notions are re- 
gulated by another ſtandard ; their hopes 
and fears, their joys and er are 1 
of a difſerent kind. Kod „ 9109 

The moral powers and the powers of 
taſte are more congenial than is commonly 
imaged; and he who is deſtitute of the 
latter will ever be found as incapable to 
deſcribe or judge of the former, as a man 
wanting the ſenſe of ſmell is to decide 

ne concerning 
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Concerning reliſhes. Nothing is more true, 
than that a little learning isa dangerous 
thing If we are bug a little acquainted 
with-one; part of a complicated ſyſtem, how 
is it poſſible for us to judge aright, either 
of the nature of the Whole, or the fitneſs 
of that part! And a little knowledge of 
one ſmall part of the mental ſyſtem is all 
that any man can be allowed to have, who 
is defective in imagination, ſenſibility, aud 
the other powers of taſte. Let, as igno- 
rance is apt to produce temerity, I. ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed to find ſuch men moſt for- 
ward to attempt reducing the philoſophy 
of human nature to ſyſtem; and if they 
made the attempt, I ſhould not wonder 
that they fell into the moſt important miſ- 
takes. Like. a ſhort- ſighted landſcape- 
painter, they might poſhbly delineate ſome 
of the largeſt and rougheſt figures with to- 
lerable exactneſs: but of the minuter ob- 
jects, ſome would wholly eſcape their no- 
rice, and others appear blotted and diſtort 
ed, on Wande ature had beſtaweg, the ut- 
moſt harmony of Proportigns, and delicacy 
of colour. .. 1 % odio vol 
The modern — 3 philoſophy is as 


corrupt a body of ſcience: as ever appear- 
ed 
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ed in che world. And it deſetves our no- 
ti that the ibſt conſiderable of its ad- 
herents and promoters were more eminent 
for ſubtlety of reaſon; than for ſenſibility 
6f täſte! We know that this was the = 
WIe M4 UEBRANGHE; of whom we 
rol y M. D' Alembert, that he cl mir not 
read the moſt ſublime verſes without wea- 
rineſs and diſguſt “. This was alſo the 
caſe with another author, to whom our 
9 later ſceptics are more obliged than they 
d ſhi willing to acknowledge, I mean Mr 
r- HoBBts 3 whoſe tranſlation of Homer 
* beurs juſt ſuch a reſemblance to the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, as a putrefying carcaſe bears 
to à beautiful and. vigorous human body. 
Of the taſte of our later ſceptics, I leave 
the reader to judge m 1. on obſer- 
vation. 
Ihe philoſophy of the wind ie ſach as 
it ought to be, would certainly intereſt us 
more than any other ſcience.” Are the 
ſceptical treatiſes on this fubject intereſt- 
ing? Do they bring conviction to the 
judgerhent, or delight to tlie fancy? Do 


they either reach the heart, or ſeem to 
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proceed from it? Do they make us better 
acquainted with ourſelves, or better pre- 
pared for the buſineſs of life? Do they 
not rather infeeble and haraſs the ſoul, di- 
vert its attention from every thing that can 
enlarge and improve it, give it a diſreliſſ 
for itſelf, and for every thing elſe, and diſ- 
qualify it alike for en and for uſeful 
knowledge 

Other cauſes might bs — for the 
preſent degeneracy of the moral ſciences. 
I ſhall mention one, which I the rather 
chuſe to take notice of, and infiſt upon, 
becauſe it hath been generally overlooked, 
Des CarTEs and MALEBRANCHE intro- 
duced the faſhion, which continues to this 
day, of neglecting the ancients in all their 
philoſophical inquiries. We ſeem to think, 
becauſe we are confeſſedly ſuperior in ſome 
ſciences, that we muſt be ſo in all. But 
that this is a raſh judgement, - may eaſily 
be made appear, even on the ſuppoſition, 
that human genius is nearly the fame! in 
all ages. f 

When accidental diſbovery, long expe- 
rience, or profound inveſtigation, are the 
means of advancing a ſcience, it is rea 


ſonable to expect, that che ä 
2 ; 
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oß chat iſcienea wilt increaſe with length of 
time Agdcardingly-we find, that in natu- 
ral phupſophy natural hiſtory, and ſome 
partgtof mathematical learning, the mo- 
derns are far ſuperior to che ancients. But 
the ſuienee of human nature, being attain- 
ablefnather by intuition than by deep rea- 
1 ſoning or nice experiment, muſt depend 

for its cultivation upon other cauſes. Dif- 
0 ferent ages and nations have different cu- 
4 ſtoms. Sometimes it is the faſhion to be 
er reſerved and affected, at other times to be 
ſimple and fincere: ſometimes, therefore, 
it will be eaſy, and at other times difficult, 
to gain a competent knowledge of human 
nature by obſervation. In the romances 
of the ſixteenth century, we ſeek for hu- 
man nature in vain; the manners are all 
alleted ; prudery is the higheſt, and al- 
molt the only, ornament of, the women, 
and-a fantaſtical honour; of the men: but 
| the Writers adapted themſelyes to the pre- 
valing taſte, and painted the manners as 
they ſaw them. In our own country, we 
have ſeen various modes of afſectation ſuc- 
ceſſiyely prevail within a few years, To 
ay nothing of,; preſent times, every body 


mn how much pedantry, puritaniſm, 
3 N libertiniſm, 
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libertiniſm, and falſe wit, contributed to 
diſguiſe human nature in the laſt century. 
And I apprehend, that in all monarchies (ex- 
cept where ſociety is in a very uncultiva- 
ted ſtate) one mode or other of artificial 
manners muſt always prevail; to the for- 
mation of which the character of the 
prince, the taſte of the times, and a va- 
riety of other cauſes will co-operate. In 
courts, it is thought neceſſary, at leaſt it 
ſeems to be conſidered as a matter of high 
importance, to eſtabliſh certain punctilios 
in regard to dreſs, geſticulation, and phra- 
ſeology; in the knowledge and obſervance 
of which conſiſts the merit of a man of 
faſhion. There alſo ſecrecy is expedient, 
and hath ſometimes been known to dege- 
nerate into hypocriſy. I know not whe- 
ther honeſty, plain-dealing, and ſimple 
manners, were ever made the pattern of 
courtly behaviour; but I have been told, 
that there is not a court on earth, in which 
a man of the ſtricteſt virtue and beſt un- 
derſtanding would not appear ridiculous, if 
he were unacquainted with the eſtabliſhed 
forms. The cuſtoms of the court are imi- 
tated by the higher ranks ; the middle 
ranks follow the higher ; and the people 


come 
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come after as faſt as they can. It is, how- 
ever, in the laſt- mentioned claſs where 
nature appears with the leaſt diſguiſe. 
But, unhappily, the vulgar are ſeldom ob- 
jects of curioſity, either to our philoſo- 
phers or hiſtorians. The influence of theſe 
cauſes in diſguiſing human fentiments will, 
| preſume, be greater or leſs, according as 
the monarchy partakes more or leſs of the 
nature -of a free government. There is 
indeed one ſet of ſentiments which mo- 
narchy and modern manners are pecu- 
larly fitted for diſcloſing, I mean, thoſe 
that relate to gallantry ; but whether theſe 
tend to make human nature more or leſs 
known, might perhaps bear a queſtion. 
Modern hiſtory ought, on many ac- 
counts, to intereſt us more than the an- 
cient. It deſcribes manners which are fa- 
miliar to us, events of which we ſee and 
feel the conſequences, political eſtabliſh- 
ments on which our property and ſecurity 
depend, and places and perſons in which 
experience or tradition hath already given 
us a concern. And yet I believe it will be 
generally acknowledged, that the ancient 
hiſtories, particularly of Greece and Rome, 
are more intereſting than thoſe of later times. 
"DO 3.N 2 In 
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In fact, the moſt affecting part, both of 
hiſtory and of poetry, is that which beſt 
diſplays the characters, manners, and ſen- 
timents of men. Hiſtories that are defi- 
cient in this reſpect may communicate in- 
ſtruction to the geographer, the warrior, 
the genealogiſt, and the politician; but 
will never pleaſe the general taſte, becauſe 
they excite no paſſion, and awaken no 
ſympathy. Now, I cannot help thinking, 
that the perſonages deſcribed in modern 
hiſtory have, with a very few exceptions, 
a ſtiſſneſs and reſerve about them, which 
doth not ſeem to adhere to the great men 
of antiquity, particularly of Greece, I 
will not ſay, that our hiſtorians have leſs 
ability or leſs induſtry ; but I would fay, 
that democratical governments, like thoſe 
of ancient Greece, are more favourable to 
ſimplicity of manners, and conſequently 
to the knowledge of the human mind, than 
our modern monarchies. At Athens and 
Sparta, the public aſſemblies, the public 
exerciſes, the regular attendance given to 
all the public ſolemnities, whether reli- 
gious or civil, and other inſtitutions 
that might be mentioned, gave the citi- 
zens many opportunities of being well ac- 

| quainted 
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quainted with one another. There the 
great men were not cooped up in palaces 
and coaches; they were almoſt conſtantly 
in the open air, and on foot. The people 
ſaw them every day, converſed with them, 
and obſerved their behaviour in the hours 
of relaxation, as well as of buſineſs. The- 
miſtocles could call every Athenian by his 
name; a proof that the great men courted 5 
an univerſal acquaintance. 

No degree of genius will ever make one 
a proficient in the ſcience of man, with- 
out accurate obſervation of human nature 
in all its varieties. Homer, the greateſt 
maſter in this ſcience ever known, paſſed 
the moſt of his life in travelling: his po- 
verty, and other misfortunes, made him 
often dependent on the meaneſt, as his ta- 
lents recommended him to the friendſhip 
of the greateſt; ſo that what he ſays of 
Ulyſſes may juſtly be applied to himſelf, 
that he viſited many ſtates and nations, 
* and knew the characters of many men.” 
Virgil had not the ſame opportunities : he 
lived in an age of more refinement, and 
was perhaps too much converſant in court- 
ly life, as well as too baſhful in his de- 
portment, and delicate in his conſtitution, 


ro 
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to ſtudy the varieties of human nature, 
where in a monarchy they are moſt con- 
ſpicuous, namely, in the middle and low- 
er ranks of mankind. Need we wonder, 
then, that in the diſplay of character he 
falls ſo far ſhort of his great original! 
Shakeſpeare was familiarly acquainted 
with all ranks and conditions of men; 
without which, notwithſtanding his un- 
bounded imagination, it is not to be ſup- 
ſed, that he could have ſucceeded ſo well 
in delineating every ſpecies of human cha- 
racter, from the conſtable to the monarch, 
from the hero to the clown. And it de- 
ſerves our notice, that, however ignorant 
he might be of Latin and Greek, he was 
well acquainted, by tranſlation, with ſome 
of the ancients, particularly Plutarch, 
whom he ſeems to have ſtudied very cloſe- 
ly, and who indeed excels all hiſtorians in 
exhibiting lively and intereſting views of 
human nature. Great viciſſitudes of for- 
tune gave Fielding an opportunity of aſſo- 
ciating with all claſſes of men, except 
perhaps the higheſt, whom he rarely at- 
tempts to deſcribe: Swift's way of life is 
well known: and I have been told, that 


Congreve uſed to mingle in diſguiſe with 
the 
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the common people, and paſs whole days 
me” weeks among them. 

That the ancient painters and mn den 
were ſuperior to the modern, is univerſal- 
ly allowed. The monuments of their ge- 
nius that ſtill remain, would convince us 
of it, even though we were to ſuppoſe the 
agcounts given by Pliny, Lucian, and o- 
ther contemporary authors, to be a little 
exaggerated. The uncommon ſpirit and 
elegance of their attitudes and proportions 
are obvious to every eye: and a great ma- 
ſter ſeems to think, that modern artiſts, 
though they ought to imitate, can never 
hope to equal the magnificence of their i- 
deas, or the beauty of their figures *. To 
account for this, we need not ſuppoſe, that 
human genius decays as the world grows 
older. It may be aſcribed, partly to the 
ſuperior elegance of the human form in 
thoſe days, and partly | to the artiſts having 
then better opportunities of obſerving the 
human body, free from the incumbrances 
of dreſs, in all the varieties of action and 
motion. The ancient diſcipline of the 
Greeks and Romans, particularly the for- 


0 Freſnoy, De Arte Graphica, lin, 190, 
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mer, was admirably calculated fon impro- 
ving the human bodyf im health, ſtrength, 
ſwiftneſs, flexibility, andi grace. In theſe 
reſpects, therefore, they could hardly fail 
to excel the oderns Whoſe education and 
manners tend rather ta. enetvate the body, 
and cramp. all its faculties, And as the 
ancients performed their exerciſes in mu- 
blic, and performed many of them naked, 
and thought it honourable to excel in 
them; as their cloatching vas much leſs 
cumberſome than our Gothic apparel, and 
ſhowed the body to more advantage; it 
muſt be allowed, that their painters and 
ſtatuaries had far better opportunities of 
obſervation, than ours enjoy, who ſee no- 
thing but awkward and languid figures, 
diſguiſed by an unwieldy and moſt un- 
graceful attire. 

Will it not, then, be ecrionietont. that 
the ancients \ may have excelled | the mo- 
derns in the, ſcience of human nature, pro- 
vided it can be ſhown, that they had bet- 
ter opportunities of obſerying it? hat 
this was the gaſe, appears from what has 
been already ſaid. And that, they, really 
excelled us in this, ſcience, will ;not, be 


doubted. ts Fhaſe who acknowledge\theu 
| ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority in rhetoric and criticiſm; two 
arts vrhich art founded in the philoſophy 
of the human mind. But a more direct 
proof of the point in queſtion may be had 
in the writings of Homer, Plutarch, and 
the Socratic philoſophers; which, for their 
admirable pictures of human nature in its 
genuine ſimplicity, are not equalled by any 
compoſitions of a later date. Of Ariſtotle 
ſay nothing. We are aſſured by thoſe 
who have read his works, that no author 
erer underſtood human nature better than 
he. Fielding himſelf pays him this com- 
pliment; and his teſtimony will be allowed 
to have confiderable weight. 

Let me therefore recommend it to thoſe 
philoſophers who may hereafter make hu- 
man nature the ſubject of their ſpecula- 
tion, to ſtudy the ancients more than our 
modern ſceptics ſeem to have done. If we 
{er out, like the author of Ihe Treatiſe of 
Human Nature, with a fixed purpoſe to ad- 
vance as many paradoxes as poſhble ; or 
with this fooliſh conceit, that men in all 
tormer' ages were utter ſtrangers to them- 
telves, and to one another, and that we 
are the firſt of our ſpecies on whom Na- 
ture Nn beſtowed any glimmerings of 

| 30 diſcernment; 
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diſcernment; we muy depend on it, chat 
in proportion us our vanity and arrogance 
are great, our fucceſs will be fmall It 
will be, like that of a muſician, whothould 
take it into his head, that CGorelli had no 
taſte in counterpoint, non Handel any ge- 
nius for melody; of an epic poet, who 
ſhould fancy; that Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton, were very bad writers; or of a 
painter, who ſhould ſuppoſe all his bre- 
thren of former times to have been unac- 
quainted with the colours, hineaments, and 
proportions of viſible object᷑s. 

If Columbus, before he ſet out on his 
famous expedition to the weſtern world, 
had amuſed himſelf with writing a hiſto- 
ry of the countries he was going to viſit; 
would the lovers of truth, and mterpreters 
of nature, have received any improvement 
or ſatis faction from ſuch a ſpecimen of his 
ingenuity 2 And is not the ſyſtem! which, 
without regard to experience, à philoſo- 
pher frames in his cloſet, concerning the 
nature of man, equally frivolous If Co- 
lumbus, in ſuch a hiſtory; had deſtribed 
the Americans with two heads, cloven feet, 
wings, anch a fearlet complexion. and, af- 
ter viſiting them, and finding his deſer ip- 
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tion falſe ãn every particular, had yet pu- 
bliſhed that deſcription to the world, af-- 
firmitig it to be true, and at the ſame time 
acknowledging, that it did not correſpond 
with his experience ; I know not whether 
mankmd would have been moſt diſpoſed 
to blame his diſingenuity, to laugh at his 
abſurdity; or to pity his want of under- 
ſtanding. And yet we have ſeen a meta- 
phyſician! contrive a ſyſtem of human na- 
ture and., though ſenſible that it did not 
correſpond with the real appearances of 
human nature, deliver it to the world as 
incontrovertible truth; we have heard this 
ſyſtem applauded as a maſterpiece of ge- 
nius , and admitted as incontrovertible 
truth; and we have ſeen the experience of 
individuals, the univerſal conſent of na- 
tions, the accumulated wiſdom of ages, 
and every principle in philoſophy, every 
truth in religion, and every dictate of com- 
mon ſenſe, ſacrificed to this 8 
and-felf=contradictory chimera- 7 
I would: further recommend 10 to our 
moral. philoſophers, to ſtady themſelves 
wich candour and attention, and culti vate 
an aequaintance/with mankindʒ eſpecially 
irh thoſe whoſe manners retain moſt of 
013 | 3 O 2 | the 
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the truth) and ſimplicity ot nat unc Ac- 
quaintance!; with: the:greabomakes:pnd a 
man of faſhion,. but willimht make him a 
Philoſophen They whore ambitious to 
merit this appellationg; ttink nothing be- 
low them which:ithe »authornof nature 
hath been pleaſed} to create; to | preſerve, 
and to adorn; — Away with this paſſion 
for ſyſtem - building: it is pedantryr away 
with this luſt of paradox it tas preſump- 
tion. Be equally aſhamed of dogmatical 
prejudice, and ſceptical ineredulity; for 
both are as remote from the ſpirit of true 
philoſophy, as Ms ear een 

from true valour. 5 | 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that a . 
8 of man is ſufficient for the phi- 
loſopher; and that this particular know- 
ledge which we recommend, is neceſſary 
only for the noveliſt and poet. But let it 
be remembered, that many important er- 
rors in moral ꝓhiloſophy have ariſen from 
the want of this particular knowledge; 
and that iteꝗs by too little; not by too 
much, experience, by feanty, not by Co- 
pious) induction; that philoſophy is cor- 
rupted. Men have rarely framed a fyſtem, 
without firſt eonſulting experience in re- 
gard 


gardl to ſorne fu obvibus fucts We are apt 
to bocrejudiced an favour! of / the notions 
chat pdevAil within bur own. Harte circle; 
but wel muſt quit othat cirole if we would 
dives murſebves of i prejudice, as we muſt 
go from home if we would get rid of our 
provincial accent. Horace aſſerts wiſ- 
domi and good ſenſe to be the ſource and 
„ principlerof good writing; for the at- 
* tainment of which he preſcribes a care- 
full ſtudy of the Socratic, that is, moral 
+ iſdom, and a thorough acquaintance 
5 with human nature, that great exemplar 
“f manners, as he finely calls it; or, in 
© ther words, a wide extenſive view of 
real practical life. The joint direction 
Haß theſe two, I quote the words of an 
admirable critic. and moſt ingenious phi- 
loſopher, as means of acquiring moral 
* knowledge, is perfectly neceſſary. For 
the former, when alone, is apt to grow 
Hahſtracted and unaffecting the latter, 
Luninſtructing and ſuperficial. The phi- 
* loſapher, talks without, experience, and 
the, man of the world without principles. 
nited they; ſupply each others defects; 
"While the man of the world borrows ſo 
much of, the philoſopher, as to be able 
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to adjuſt che ſeveral ſentiments with pre- 
ſeiſion and exactneſs; antlithe philofopher 
4 ſo much of the man ef the world, as to 
copy the manners of life (which we can 
* only do by experience) -Witk truth and 
* ſpirit. Both together furniſh a thorough 
* and complete Er AWE of Human 
6 life *.“ | D 29 esd g 
That I may not be thought a blind ad- 
mirer of antiquity, I would here'crave the 
reader's indulgence for one ſhort digreſ- 
ſion more, in order to put him in mind of 
an important error in morals, inferred 


from partial and inaccurate experience, by 


no leſs a perſon than Ariſtotle himſelf. 
He argues, That men of little genius, 
and great bodily ſtrength, are by nature 
deſtined to ſerve, and thoſe of better ca- 
ͤöpacity, to command; that the natives 
* of Greece, and of ſome other countries, 
being naturally ſuperior in genius, have 
da natural right to empire; and that the 

* reſt of mankind, being naturally ſtupid, 
* are deftined- to mur and {lavery 24 N 
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* Hurd's e Horace ru au. Piſos, 
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This reaſoning is now, alas! of little ad- 
vantage to Ariſtotle's countrymen, who 
have for many ages been doomed to that 
ſlavery, which, in his judgement, nature 
had deſtined them to impoſe on others; 
ando many nations whom he would have 
conſigned to everlaſting ſtupidity, have 
ſhown themſelves equal in genius to the 
moſt exalted: of humankind. It would 
have been more worthy of Ariſtotle, to 
have inferred man's natural and univerſal 
right to liberty, from that natural and u- 
niverſal paſſion with which men deſire it. 
He wanted, perhaps, to deviſe ſome ex- 
cuſe for ſervitude; a practice which, to 
their eternal reproach, both Greeks and 
Romans tolerated even in the days of 
their glory. 

Mr Hug argues dy 4 in the ſame 
manner in regard to the ſuperiority of 
white men over black. Lam apt to ſuſ- 
„ pect, ſays he, che negroes, and in ge- 
*neral all the other ſpecies: of men, (for 
there are four or five diffetent kinds), to 
be naturally inferior to the whites. 
* There neuer v, a civilized nation of a- 

by other complexion than white, nor e- 

ven any individual eminent eiter in ac- 

1198 tion 
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tion or ſpeculation. Nilingenious Ma- 


nufactures among chem u arts, 10 
ſciences. There are nogro- ſlaves diſper. 


+ ſed all over Europe ofowhicty none ever 


4 diſcoverod any. ſymptoms of ingenui- 

« ty *.” Theſe aſferttons wwe frrong; but [ 
know not whether they have any ching elſe 
to recommend them. For, frrſt, though 
true, they would not prove the point in d- 
ſtion, except it were alſo proved chat the 
Africans and Americans; even though arts 
and ſciences were introduced among them, 
would ſtill remain unſuſceptible of culti- 
vation. The inhabitants of Great Britain 
and France were as ſavage two thouſand 
years ago, as thoſe of Africa and America 
are at this day. Civiliſation is the work 
of time. And one may as well ſay of an 
infant, that he can never become a inan, 
as of a nation now barbarous, that it ne- 
ver can be civiliſed. Secondly, of the 
facts here aſſerted, no man could have ſuffi- 
cient evidence, except from a perfonat ac- 
quaintance x with all the negrocs that now 
are, or ever were, on the face of the earth. 
Thoſe people write no hiſtori es and alt the 
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reports oi all the travellers! that ever viſited 
them ill nat amount to anything like 
a O of What is here affirmed. But, 
thirdly, we know that theſe:aflertions are 
non ανẽ . Theempires of Peru and Mexi- 
co gould not ha ve been governed, nor the 
metrapolis af the latter built after fo fin- 
gular a manner, in the middle of a lake, 
without men eminent both for action and 
ſpeculation. Exery body has heard of the 
magnificence, good government, and in- 
genuity, of the ancient Peruvians. The 
Africans and Americans are known to 
have many ingenious manufactures and 
arts among them, which even Europeans 
would find it no eaſy matter to imitate. 
Sciences indeed they have none, becauſe 


they have no letters; but in oratory, ſome 


of them, particularly the Indians of . the 
Frue Nations, are ſaid to be greatly our ſu- 
periors. It will, be readily allowed, that 
the condition of a flave is not favourable 
to genius of any kind; and yet, the negro- 
ayes. diſperſed over Europe, have often 
diſcovered, ſymptoms of ingenuity, not- 
waning their unhappy, circumſtances, 

hey become excellent handicraftſmen, 
and practical muſicians, and indeed learn 
3 f every 
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every. thing their maſſers are at pains to 
teach them, cruglty, perhdy, and. debauch- 
ery, not excepted, That a, negro-flavę, who 
can neither read nor wr ite, nor. {peak any 
European language, who 1 $,>n0t, permitted 
to do any thing but what his maſter;com- 
mands, Who has not a fingle. friend, on 
earth, but is univerſally, conſidered and 
treated as if he were, of a ſpecies inferior 
to the human 1 that ſuch Aa, Creature 
ſhould ſo diſtinguiſh himſelf. among Eu- 
ropeans, as to be talked of through the 
world for a man of genius, is ſurely no 
reaſonable expectation. To ſuppoſe him 
of an inferior ſpecies, becauſe he does not 
thus diſtinguiſh himſelf, is juſt. as ratio- 
nal, as to ſuppoſe any private European, of 
an inferior ſpecies, becauſe he has not rai- 
ſed himſelf to the condition of royalty. 
Had the, Europeans, been deſtitute of the 
arts of writing, and working in iron, they 
might have zcmained to this day as bar- 
bargus as the. natives of Africa and Ame- 
rica, Noris the invention of theſe arts to 
be aſcribed. to our ſuperior capacity. lie 
genius of the inyentor is not always to be 
eſtimated according to the importance of 
the invention. Gunpowder, and the Ma- 
riners 


nora. 
rinet's compaſs, Have produced wonderful 
revolutions itt Human affflirs, and yet were 
accidental diſcbveries. Such probably 
were the firſt eſſays in writing, and work- 
ing in iron. "Sipjbte them the effects of 
cbntrivance; they were at leaſt contrived 
by a few individuals; and if they required 
a füperiority of underſtanding or of ſpecies 
in the inventors, thoſe inventors, and 
their -deſcendents, are the only pers 
who can lay claim to the honour of that 
ſuperiority, 

That every practice and ſentiment is 
barbarous which is not according to tlie 
uſages of modern Europe, ſeems to be a 
fundamental maxim with many of our 
crities and philoſophers. Their remarks 
often put us in mind of the fable of the 
man and the lion. If negroes or Indians were 
diſpoſed to recriminate; if a Lucian or a 
Voltaire from the coaſt of Guinea, or from 
the Five Nations, were to pay us a viſit ; 
what a picture of European manners might 
he preſent to his countrymen at his return! 
Nor would caricatura, or exaggeration, be 
neceflary to render it hideous. A plain hi- 
ſtorĩcal account of ſome of our moſt fa- 
ſhiohable duelliſts, gamblers, and adulte- 
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rers, (to name no more), would exhibit 
ſpecimens of brutiſh barbarity and ſottiſh 
infatuation, ſuch as might vie with any 
that ever appeared in Kamſchatka, Cali- 
fornia, or dhe land of N ot ieee TW 

It is eaſy to ſee, wit at vie s ſome 
modern authors throw out theſe hitits to 
prove the natural inferiority of negroes, 
But let every friend to humanity pray, that 
they may be diſappointed..;, Britons are fa- 
mous for generoſity; , à virtue in which it 
is eaſy for them to excel both the Romans 
and the Greeks. Let it never be ſaid, that 
ſlavery is countenanced by a people che 
braveſt and moſt generous on earth, and 
who are animated with that heroic paſſion, 
the love of liberty, N all nations an- 
cient or modern. 
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Fter all, it my "ibs be objec | 


to this diſt6urſe, that I have laid 
hd much ſtreſs upon the conſequences of 
metaphyſical abſurdity, and repreſented 
them as much more dangerous than they 
are found to be in fact. I ſhall be told, 
that many of the controverſies in metaphy- 
ſio ate merely verbal; and the errors pro- 
ceeding from them of ſo abſtract a nature, 
that phileſophers run little riſk, and the 
vulgar no riſk at all, of being influenced 
by them in practice. It will be ſaid, that 
I never heard of any man who fell a ſacri- 
fice to BERKELEY's ſyſtem, by breaking 
his neck over a material precipice, which 
he had taken for an ideal one; nor of any 
Fataliſt, whoſe morals were, upon the 
whole, more exceptionable than thoſe of 
the aſſerters of free agency: in a word, that 
whatever effect ſuch tenets may have upon 
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the underſtanding, — om or never 
produce any ſenſible effects upon the heart. 
In conſidering this objeckion T muſt con- 
fine myſelf to a few topics, A the ſubject 
to which it leads is of vaft extent. The 
influence of the metaph fical ſpirit Upon 
art, ſcience, and manners, would fürhiſh 
matter for a large treatiſe, It will ſuffice 
at preſent to ſhow, chat metaphyſical” er- 
rors are not harmleſs, but” may produce, 
and actually have produced, ſome very 
important and intereſting conſequences. 

I begin with an obſervation often made, 
and indeed obvious enough, namely, That 
happineſs is the end of our being; and 
that knowledge, and even truth itſelf, are 
valuable only as they tend to promote it. 
Every uſeleſs ſtudy is a pernicious thing, 
| becauſe it waſtes our time, and miſem- 
ploys our faculties, To prove that meta- 
phyfical abſurdities do no good, would 
theretore ſufficiently juſlify the preſent un- 
dertaking. But it requires no profound 
ſagacity to be able to N a root deal 
more. 

We acknowledge, es that all me- 
taphyſical errors are not equally danger- 


ous. There is an obſcurity in the abſtract 
ſciences, 
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ſciences,, as they are commonly taught, 
which is ſoften no bad preſervatiye againſt, 
55 influence. This obſcurity is ſome- 
unavoidable, on account of the in- 
fi iency of language: ſometimes it is 
owing 7 the ſpiritleſs or flovenly ſtyle of 
the writer; and ſometimes, it is affected; 
as hen a philoſopher, from prudential 
— 4 thinks fit to diſguiſe any oc- 
caſional attack on the religion or laws of his 
country, by ſome artful equivocation, in 
the form of allegory, dialogue, or fable * 
The 


1888 * 
* Mr Hume is not unacquainted with this piece of po- | 
liey,” His apology for Atheiſm he delivers by the mouth 


of a ſriend, in the way of conference, prefaced with a 


declaration, that though he cannot by any means approve » 
many of the ſentiments of that friend, yet he thinks they 
bear ſome relation to the chain of reaſoning carried on in 
his Inquiry concerning Human Nature. He had ſome- 
thing, it ſeems, to ſay againſt his Maker, which, he mo- 
deſtly acknowledges to be curious, and worthy of atten- 
nion, and which he thought, no doubt, to be mighty 
mart and clever. To call it what it really is, An at- 
terapt ; to vindicate Atheiſm, or what he probably thought 
it, A vindication of Atheiſm, ſeemed dangerous, and , 
might diſguſt many of his well- meaning readers. He 
calls it, therefore, An Eſay on a Particular Providence 
an d 1 tyture d State, and puts his capital arguments in the 
mouth of another perſon : thus providing, by the ſame 
generolis, | candid; and manly expedient; à ſnare for the. 
arg reader; and an evaſion for hinclf, i Perhaps it 
nta will 
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The ſtyle of The Trratiſa of, Human Natzre ic 
{o obſcure and unintereſting, that if the 
author had not in his A#feys:republiſhed the 
capital doctrines of that wor in a more e- 
legant and ſprightly manner, a confuta- 
tion of them would have been altogether 
unneceſſary. And, after all, though this 
author is one of the deadlieſt, he is not 
perhaps one of the moſt dangerous enemics 
of religion, Bolingbroke, his inferior in 
ſubtlety, but far ſuperion in wit, elo- 
quence, and knowledge of mankind, is 
more dangerous, becauſe more entertain- 
ing. So that though the reader may be 
diſpoſed to applaud the patriotiſm of the 
grand jury of Weſtminſter, who preſent- 
ed the poſthumous works . of that Noble 
Lord as a public nuiſance, he muſt be 
ſenſible, that there was no neceſſity for 
affixing any ſuch ſtigma to the philoſophi- 
cal writings of the Scottiſh author. And 
yet, it cannot. ban denied, that even theſe, 
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vil be mY 8 "tk the word Athei ? lan- 
ſwer, A reaſonatte creature, who' difbelieves WL being 


of God, or thinks it inconſiſtent with ſound reaſbn, to be- 
lieve, that che Great Firſt Cauſe. is perfect in holipeb, 
power, wiſdom, juſtice, and beneficence, - is a ſp ecula- 
tive Atheiſt ; and he who endeavours to * e fame 


unbelief into others, is a practical Atheilt, ib | 
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notmithſtanding their obſcurity, have done 


miſchief enough to make every ſober- 
minded perſon earneſtly _ that 1 0 
kad never exiſte . 

Further, ſome e errors are 
— abſurd, that there is hardly a 
poſſihility of their perverting our conduct. 
Such; conſidered in itſelf, is the doctrine 
of the non-exiſtence of matter; which no 
man in his ſenſes was ever capable of be- 
lieving for a ſingle moment. Pyrrho was 
a vain hypocrite : he took it into his head 
to ſay, that he believed nothing, becauſe 
he wanted to be taken notice of : he af- 
fected, too, to act up to this pretended 
diſbelief; and would not of his own ac- 
cord ſtep aſide to avoid a dog, a chariot, 
or a precipice: but he always took care to 
have ſome friends or ſervants at hand, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep che philoſo- 
pher out of harm's way. That the uni- 
verſe is nothing but a heap of impreſſions 
and ideas unperceived by any ſubſtance, 
is another of thoſe profound myſteries, 
from which we need not apprehend much 
danger; becauſe it is ſo perfectly abſurd, 
that no words, but ſuch as imply a con- 
tradiQtion, will expreſs it. I know not 
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whether the abſurdity f a ſyſtem was ever 
before urged as an apology for its author. 
But it is better to be abſrd chan. miſchie- 
vous: and happy it Were for the world, 
and much tonthe credit of fore, perſons 
now in it, if metaphyſicians were charge- 
able with nothing worſe than abſurdity. 
Again, certain errops in gur theories of 
human nature, conſidęred n themſelves, 
are in ſome meaſure harmleſs, , hen tie 
principles that oppoſe  zheir. jnflnence are 
ſtrong and ative, A gentle diſpoſition, 
confirmed habits of virtue, obedience 
to law, a regard to, order, or even the fear 
of puniſhment, often prove antidotes to 
metaphyſical poiſon. When Fatality hath 
theſe principles to combat, it may puzzle 
the judgement, but will not corrupt the 
heart. Natural inſtinct never fails to op- 
poſe it; all men believe themſelves free a- 
gents, as long at leaſt as they keep clear 
of ,metaphyſic;;., nay, ſo powerful, 1 is the 
ſentiment of maral liberty, that I cannot 
think it was ever entirely ſubdued in any 
rational being, But if 1t were ſubdued, 
(and furely no Fataliſt will acknowledge it 
invincible); if the oppoſite, principles 


mould at the ſame time ceaſe to act; and 
if 
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if debauchery, bad example, and licen- 
tisüs writings, ſhould extinguiſh or weak- 
en tlie fenſe of duty; what might not be 
apptthetided fro men who are above law, 
or cartiſcreen themfelves from puniſhment? 
Wiiat virtue is to be expected from a be- 
ing who believes itſelf a mere machine 
If T were perſuaded, that the evil I com- 
mit is ĩmpoſed tipon me by fatal neceſſity, 
I ſh6uld” think repentance as abſurd as 
Xerxes ſcourging the waves of the Helleſ- 
pont; and be as little diſpoſed to form re- 
ſolutions of amendment, as to contrive 
ſchemes for preventing the frequent e- 
clipſes of the ſatellites of Ju piter. Every 
author 'who Publiſhes an eſſay in behalf 
of Fatality, is willing to run the riſk of 
bringing all men over to his opinion. 
What if this ſhould be the conſequence ? 
If it be poſſible to make one reaſonable 
creature a Fataliſt, may it not be poſſible 
to make many ſuch ? And would this be 
a matter of little or no mottient? It is de- 
monſtrable that it would not. But we 
have Uready explained ourletves . —_ 
head,” 

Other metaphyſical errors there are, 
which, though they do not ſtrike more di- 
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rectly at the foundations of virtue, are 
more apt to influence mankind, hecauſe 
they are not ſo vigorouſſy eouimeracted by 
any particular propentity; H What ſhall we 
{ay to the theory of Hops 88, : who makes 
the diſtinction between vice and virtue to 
be wholly artificial, without any founda- 
tion in the divine will, or human conſti- 
tution, and depending entirely on the will 
of governors? According to this account, 
no action that is commanded by a king 
can be vitious, and none virtuous except 
warranted by that authority. Were this 
opinion univerſal, what could deter men 
from ſecret wickedneſs, or ſuch as is not 
cogniſable by law? What could reſtrain 
governors from the utmoſt inſolence of ty- 
ranny ? What but a miracle could ſave the 
human race-from perdition ? 

In the preface to one of Mr Huwt's 
late publications, we. are preſented with 
an elaborate panegyric on the author. 
He hath exerted,” irys the writer of the 
preface, thoſe great talents he, received 
from Nature, and the acquiſitions he 
* made by ſtudy, in the ſearch of truth, 
and in promoting the good of man- 
„kind.“ A noble encomium indeed! If 

| It 
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ie bea true one vat are whe to think 


of: :22Douglasca: Campbell, a Gerard, a 
Rtid and ſome others, who have attacked 
may of MY Hunt's: opinions, and pro- 
ved: them xo be contrary to truth, and ſub- 
verſiuo of the good of mankind ? I thought 
indeed, that the works of thoſe excellent 
writers had given great ſatisfaction to the 
friends of truth and virtue, and done an 
important ſervice vo ſociety : but, if I be- 
lieve this prefacer , I muſt look on them, 
as well as on this attempt of my own, 
with deteſtatien and horror. But before 
15 4213 . ii e 1 ſo 


g « : 


I have been told, that the preface to Mr Hunt's ac- 
count of his diſpute with Rouſſeau, was not written by Mr 
lume himſelf, but by ſome perſon in France. I am ve- 
1 willing to believe this; but I cannot account for his 
having ſo long negleRed to contradict publicly an unfair 
repreſentation contained, in that preface, from which 
ſome, who were ignorant of the true ſtate of the caſe, 
ave formed ſtrange conjectures. His love of peace,” 
ſays\the:prefater, is ſo well known, that the criticiſms, 
**, written againſt his pieces have been Men brought to 
6« Li by their reſpective authors, for him to reviſe and 
cdrrect them. In juſtice to theſe authors, I think it 
my duty to inform the public, that ſome of 2 pieces 

itten againſt Mr Hume's philoſoph were ſhown to 
dt are tes not for the ellen here given, 
but becauſe the authors wanted t6'know from himſelf. 
Whether they had in any place miſtaken his meaning. 
He 
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ſo great a change in my ſentiments can 
take place it will be neceſſary, that Mr 
Hou prove, to my ſatisfaction, that lie 
is neither the author nor the publiſher of 
the Eſays that bear his name, nor of the 
Treatiſe of Hamam Nature! For IA willinot 
take it on his, nor on any mat s word, chat 
religion, both revealed and natural, and all 
conviction in regard to truth; are detri- 
mental to mankind. And itiis moſt cer- 
tain, that he, if he is indeed the author 
of thoſe Eſſays, and of that Treatiſe, hath 
exerted his great talents, and employed 
ſeveral years of his life, in endeavouring 
to perſuade the world, that the funda- 
mental doctrines of natural religion are ir- 
rational, the proofs of revealed religion 
ſuch as ought not to ſatisfy an impartial 
mind, and that there is not in any ſcience 
an evidence of truth ſufficient to produce 
certainty. Suppoſe theſe opinions eſta- 
bliſhed in the world, and lay, iF you' can, 
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Ho vari angel 00 great 2 compliment, and claims a 
merit with the pu 6 which as 10 title, if he be- 
lieves, and woul 1 the lu flee 140 * 
deſign was to get cheir compoſitions corrected by him. 
Some of them, to my certain knowledge, had — 
leſs in view. 1 


that 
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that the good; of mankind would be pro- 
moted by them. To me it ſeems impoſſi · 
ble, for ſociety; to exiſt under the influence 
of ſuah opinions. Nor let it be thought, 
that e give an unfavourable. view of hu- 
man nature, hen we inſiſt on the neceſſi- 
ty of good principles for the preſervation 
of good order. Such a total ſubverſion of 
human ſentiment is, I believe, impoſſible: 
mankind, at their very worſt, are not ſuch 
monſters as to admit it; reaſon, conſcience, 
taſte, habit, intereſt, fear, muſt perpetual- 
ly oppoſe it: but the philoſophy that aims 
at àa total ſubverſion of human ſentiment 
is not on that account the leis deteſtable. 
Aud yet it is ſaid of the authors of this 
philoſophy, that they exert their great ta- 
lents in promoting the good of mankind. 
What an inſult on human nature and 
common ſenſe! If mankind are tame e- 
nough to acquieſce in ſuch an inſult, and 
ſeryile enough. to reply, It is true, we 
* have. been much obliged to the celebra- 
*% ted fceptics of this molt enlightened age, 
they would almoſt tempt” one to ex- 
pres. himſelf in the ſtyle of mi ſanthropy, 
and ſay, “Si populus vult decipi, deci- 
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Every doctrine is dangerous that tends 
to diſcredit the evidence of our feriſes, ex- 
ternal or internal, and to ſubvert the o- 
riginal inſtinctive principles of human be- 
lief. In this reſpect the moſt unnatural 
and incomprehenſible abſurdities, ſuch as 


the doctrine of the non-exrſtence of mat- 


ter, and of perceptions without a perci- 
pient, are far from being harmleſs; as 
they ſeem to lead, and actually have led, 
to univerſal ſcepticiſm; and ſet an exam- 
ple of a method of reaſoning ſufficient to 
overturn all truth, and pervert every hu- 
man faculty. In this reſpect alſo we have 
proved the doctrine of Fatality to be of 
moſt pernicious tendency, as it leads men 
to ſuppoſe their moral ſentiments falla- 
cious or equivocal; not to mention its 
influence on our notions of God, and na- 
tural religion. When a ſceptic attacks 
one principle of common ſenſe, he doth 
in effect attack all; for if we are made 
diſtruſtful of the veracity of inſtinctive 
conviction in one inſtance; we muſt, or at 
leaſt we may, become equally diſtruſtful 
in every other. A little ſcepticiſm intro- 
duced into ſrience will ſoon aſſimilate the 
whole to its own nature; the fatal fer- 

mentation, 
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mentation, once begun, ſpreads wider 
and wider every moment, tilb all the maſs 
be 1 en and = 
118. 6th} tor ig 

There is no en ie: The 
preſent ſtate of the abſtract ſciences is a 
melancholy proof, that what I fay is true. 
This is called the age of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy ; and this is the age of avowed 
and dogmatical atheiſm. Sceptics have 
at laſt grown weary of doubting; and 
have now diſcovered, by the force of their 
great talents, that one thing at leaſt is cer- 
tain, namely, that God, and religion, and 
immortality, are empty ſounds. This is 
the final triumph of our ſo much boaſt- 
ed philoſophic ſpirit; theſe are the limits 
of the dominion of error, beyond which 
we can hardly conceive it poſſible for hu- 
man ſophiſtry to penetrate. Exult, O Me- 
taphyſic, at the conſummation of thy glo- 
ries, More thou canſt not hope, more 
thou canſt not deſire. Fall down; ye mor- 
tals, and acknowledge the ſtupendous 
bleſſing : adore thoſe men of great ta- 
lente; theſe daring ſpirits, thofe patterns 
of nodeſty{i gentleneſs, and eandour, thoſe 
prodigies of genius, thoſe heroes in bene- 
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ficence, . ho have thps / labqured Ty 
&ip, you., gf, every rational; conſolation, 
and to make your condition ten thouſand 
times worſe, than, that, of rhe beaſts chat 
periſh. bib YiJ1Afgad 316d — Jon 
Why can I not expreſs my ſelf with leſs 
warmth! Why can 1 ugt deviſe. an apo- 
logy for theſe philoſophers, to ſcreen 
them from this, dreadful, imputation of 
being the enemies and. plagues of man- 
kind! — Perhaps they do not themſelves 
believe their own tenets, hut publiſh them 
only as the means of getting a name and 
a fortune. But I hope this is not the 
caſe; God forbid that it ſhould! for 
then the enormity of their guilt would 
ſurpaſs all power of language; we could 
only gaze at it, and tremble. Compared 
with fuch wickedneſs, the crimes of the 
thief, the robber, the incendiary, would 
almoſt, diſappear. Theſe ſacrifice the for- 
tunes or the ves of ſome. of their fellow- 
creatures, to their own, negeſſity or out- 
rageous appetite: but, thoſe would run 
the hazard of ſacrificing, to their on a- 
varice or xanity, the happineſs of all man. 
kind, both, here and hereafter. No; | 


cannot ſuppoſe it: the heart of man, 
however 
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However depraved, is not capable of ſuch 
Sd raligatty: ——Perlaps they de 
Hot F6refet che Cnfeijuences Gf heir doc- 
wines. BEHKELZEV mot certainly did 
not, — But BERKELEY did not attack 
the religion of his country, did not ſeek 
toll undermine the foundations of virtue, 
did not preach or recommend Atheiſm. 
Hel erred; and who is free from error? 
but his intentions were irreproachable; 
and his conduct as a man, and a Chri- 
ſtian, did honour to human nature. 
Perhaps our modern ſceptics are igno- 
rant, that, without the belief of a God, 
and the hope of immortality, the miſeries 
of human life would often be inſupport- 
able. But can I ſuppoſe them in a ſtate 
of total and invincible ſtupidity, utter 
ſtrangers to the human heart, and to hu- 
man affairs ! Sure they would not thank 
me for ſuch a ſuppoſition. © Ver this I Huſt 
ſuppoſe, or I millt believe chem to be che 
moſt 'crue}, the moſt perfidibus, and the 
moſt profli ate of len r 

Cæreſſed by thoſe Who call” themſelves 
theigteat, ingroſſed by the formalities of 
life, into ticatecl with vattity, pampered 
Anm 10 3185 3 R 2 agu ncith 
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with adulation; diſſipated in / the tumult 
of buſineſs, or amidſt the viciſſitudes ot 
folly, they perhaps have little need and 
little reliſh for the conſolations of religion. 
But let them know, that in the ſolitary 
ſcenes of life, there ĩs many an honeſt and 
tender heart pining with incurable an- 
guiſh, pierced with the ſharpeſt ſting of 
diſappointment, bereft of friends, chilled 
with poverty, racked with diſeaſe; ſcour- 
ged by the oppreſſor; hom nothing but 
truſt in Providence, and the hope of a fu- | 
ture retribution, could preſerve from the t 
agonies of deſpair, And do they, with I 
ſacrilegious hands, attempt to violate this 1 
laſt refuge of the miſerable; and to rob d 
them of the only comfort that had ſurvi- c 
ved the ravages of misfortune, malice, and 
tyranny! Did it ever happen, that the 
influence of their execrable tenets diſturb- 
ed the tranquillity of virtuous retirement? 
deepened the gloom of human diſtreſs, or 
aggravated the horrors of the grave? 1s 
it poſſible, that this may have bappened 
in many inſtanees? Is it probable, that 
this hath happened, or may happen, in 
one ſingle inſtance? —— Ys traitors to hu- 
man 
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man kind ye murdererb of che human 
ſoul; howri can yd anſwer for it to your 
own hearts b Surehy every {ſpark of your 
generofiry tis exomgnithed for ever) if this 
conſideration do mut awaken in you the 
keeneſt» remorſe, and make you with in 
bitterneſs of oul· But I remonſtrate in 
vaim All this mauſt have often occurred 
to bu, and been as often rejected as ut- 
terly frivolous. Could I:inforce the pre- 
ſent topic by an, appeal to your vanity, I 
might poſſibly make ſome impreſſion: but 
to plead with you on the principles of be- 
nevalence or generoſity, 1s to addreſs you 
in m language ye do not, or will not, un- 
derſtand ; and as to the ſhame of being 
convicted of abſurdity, ignorance, or want 
of candour, ye have long ago proved * 

ſelves ſuperior to the ſenſe of it. | 
But let not the lovers of truth be. dif: 
touraged. Atheiſm cannot be of long 
continuance, nor is there much danger of 
its becoming univerſal. The influence of 
ſome gonſpicuous characters hath brought 
it too much into faſhion; Which, in a 
thoughtleſs and profligate age, it is no diffi 
cult matter to accompliſh, But when men 
have 
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have retrieved!!the'' powers? of ſeribus re- 
ſlection, they wilb find it alfrighieful ptian- 
tom; and the mind willireturni gladly and 
eagerly to its old endrarments. One thing 
we certainly know tlie Aſhen of fcepti- 
cal and metaphyſical ſyſtems paſſeth 
ſpeedily away. Thoſe unnatural produc- 
tions, the vile effuſion of a hard and ſtu- 
pid heart, that miſtakes its own reſtleſs- 
neſs for the activity of genius, and its 
own captiouſneſs for ſagacity of under- 
ſtanding, may, like other monſters, pleaſe 
a while by their ſingularity; but the 
charm is ſoon over; and the ſucceeding 
age will be aſtoniſhed to hear, that their 
forefathers were deluded, or amuſed, with 
ſuch fooleries. The meaſure of ſcepti- 
ciſm ſeems indeed to be full; it is time 
for truth to vindicate its rights, and we 
truſt they ſhall yet be completely vindi- 
cated. Such are the hopes and the earneſt 
withes of one, who hath ſeldom made 
controverſy, his ſtudy, who never took 
pleaſure in argumentation, and who ut- 
terly diſclaims all ambition of being repu- 
ted a ſubtle diſputant; but who, as a 
friend to human nature, would account 

it 
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it his honour to be inſtrumemntal in pro- 
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moting. though by means unpleaſant to 


himſelf, che. cauſt 5 virtue and true 


ſcience, and in bringing to contempt that 
ſceptigal. lophaſtry Which is equally * 
verfixe of boch, 5 i 4 is R391 
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